Broadly  beneficial  service  by  a  great  newspaper  to  its 
community  properly  brackets  all  phases  of  life — and 
death.  Here  is  a  typical  example  of  the  high  caliber  of 
public  service  provided  by  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

'Tedro  Had  a  Fine  Funeral;  Then  Came'  the  Bill— 
$1,622.10.” 

This  was  the  headline  of  Jan.  2  that  broke  an  exclusive 
ttory  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News  revealing  the  "high  cost 
of  dying”  for  Pedro  M.  Espinoza— and  what  happened  to 
the  $2,000  insurance  policy  Pedro  had  left  for  his  widow 
and  three  children. 

Back  of  the  story  was  this  story.  Following  a  tip  to  the 
dty  desk  on  Dec.  31,  Norine  Foley,  Chicago  Daily  News 
staff  writer,  went  to  the  home  of  Mrs.  Gerania  Espinoza, 
1149  W.  Harrison  st.  Mrs.  Espinoza  had  just  returned 
fipm  County  Hospital  where  she  had  given  birth  to  a 


daughter  on  Christmas  Day.  She  told  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter  she  was  unable  to  support  herself  and 
children,  Pedro,  Jr.,  2,  Linda,  1,  and  Dora,  1  week.  She 
said  that  an  undertaker  had  taken  her  husband’s  $2,000 
insurance  policy  to  cover  funeral  expenses  and  had  given 
her  $380  back  after  deducting  $1,622.10.  The  bill  in* 
eluded  $1*075  for  a  casket,  $35  for  a  hired  firing  squad 
(Pedro  was  a  discharged  vet);  and  $20  for  photographs 
of  Pedro  in  his  coffin. 

When  the  exclusive  story  broke  on  Jan.  2,  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  was  flooded  with  calls  offering  "information” 
concerning  the  "high  cost”  undertaker.  As  a  result  of 
the  story,  investigations  were  launched  by  officials  of  city 
and  state.  And,  finally,  on  Jan.  4,  the  Board  of  Health 
ordered  the  undertaker  to  quit  business. 

So,  once  again  through  the  vigilance  of  an  alert  news' 
paper,  the  public  interest  has  been  served. 
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★On  and  conaat*  stilts  above  the  Penn  R.R.  yards,  stands 

America's  largest  post  office  with  81  branch  stations;  90  contract 
stations;  34,944  employees.  Every  year  this  main  office  receives, 
delivers,  and  dispatches  6  billion  pieces  of  ordinary  mail;  every 
dby,  weighs  and  dispatches  147  tons  of  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals;  100,000  insured  and  COD  parcel  post  packages;  collects 
$458,526  in  postage.  In  a  year,  postal  receipts  reach  $1 38,474,993. 
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.nllK-S  BOMINAXT 

SEW  VOBK 


'‘In  Washington,”  comments  the  editor  of  Fortune, 

“News  of  the  Controversy  Would  Have 
Leaked  Out  to  THE  WASHINGTON  POST” 


Fortune  editor  Calbraith^s  brilliant  article, 
“Germany  Was  Badly  Run,”  nails  the  coffin  lid 
firmly  on  the  fallacy  that  dictatorships  are  more 
efficient  than  democracies.  Basing  his  conclus¬ 
ions  on  what  he  learned  as  a  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey  of  Germany, 
Galbraith  points  out  that  Hitler’s  edicts  were 
sacrosanct,  no  matter  how  poorly  conceived  or 
unfortunate  in  their  application. 


and  the  final  decision  would  have  been  a  sound 
one:  capable  of  being  carried  out  without  the 
continual  reversals  in  policy  that  proved  fatal 
to  Germany. 


•  In  citing  the  role  of  the  American  free  press 
in  such  matters,  it  is  natural  that  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  be  named  as  the  example.  All  Wash¬ 
ington  knows  the  Post  to  be  unusually  diligent 
in  searching  out  the  facts — alert  to  matters  of 
importance.  Washington  has  confidence  in  the 
Post  for  its  fairness  and  its  intelligence,  attri¬ 
butes  which  have  made  it  THE  influential  news¬ 
paper  at  the  Nation’s  Capital. 


•  In  the  United  States,  however,  a  major  blunder 
by  the  President  would  have  been  challenged  by 
military  and  civilian  leaders,  the  free  press 
would  have  carried  the  controversy  to  the  public. 
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. .  •  but  the  world's  largest 
electrical  plant  has  no  workers 


HALF-FIMISHED  washing  machines* 


HALF-FIHISm  toasters' 


HALF-rimED  roasters' 


HALF^FIHISHED  heaters* 


The  UERMWA  (CIO)  has  taken  General  Electric  workers 
out  on  strike. 

Washing  machines,  refrigerators,  heaters,  a  hundred  things 
were  on  their  way  to  you.  But  the  strike  stopped  that. 

It  was  expected  to  hire  twice  as  many  workers  as  before 
the  war.  But  the  strike  stopped  that. 

Six  new  government  plants  were  bought.  Seven  other  new 
plants  were  being  built.  And  land  bought  for  three  more. 
Increased  production  was  planned  in  every  existing  works  city. 

We  are  sorry  they  decided  a  strike  was  the  answer.  The 
strike  will  pinch  the  public  with  shortages.  And  take  a 
millioi}  dollars  a  day  out  of  the  pockets  of  General  Electric 
workers. 

6.  E.’s  PAY  OFFER 

Many  of  our  workers,  from  what  they  tell  us  and  write  us, 
do  not  know  that  we  offered  the  union  an  increase  of  10^  an 

•Pictures  taken  between  shifts  before  the  strike 
represent  the  condition  of  our  factories  today. 


hour  for  all  those  making  less  than  $1.00  an  hour,  and  10^ 
increase  for  those  who  make  more.** 

With  the  offered  increase  and  the  overtime  that  will  be 
necessary  to  meet  consumer  demand  this  year,  the  average 
employee  would  have  had  more  “take  home”  pay  than  during 
the  war. 

THE  STRIKE  IS  PUZZLING 

Since  1935,  average  hourly  earnings  for  men  climbed  over 
51%.  Over  half  of  this  was  in  the  last  five  years. 

There  has  been  no  real  labor  trouble  at  G.  E.  in  24  years. 

We  believe  in  collective  bargaining.  G.  E.  was  one  of  the 
first  large  industrial  companies  to  enter  voluntarily  into  a 
company-wide  contract  with  a  national  union. 

A  million  dollars  a  day  pay  loss  will  strike  every  G-E  com¬ 
munity.  And  the  real  tragedy  is  that  employees  can  gain 
nothing  that  they  could  not  have  gained  while  still  at  work. 

••Those  making  $2,000  to  $3,000  in  salary  would  receive 
109i>  increases,  and  those  receiving  between  $3,000  and 
$5,000  annually  would  receive  increases  of  $300. 
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C  I.  O.  chief  Philip  Murray,  "key  man  of  labor,"  interviewed  by  U.  P.’s  Charles  Herrold. 

Today’s  big  news  is  along  the  industrial  front.  First-hand  knowledge  of  facts,  plus  scrupu- 


The  conflict  over  hours  and  wages  must  be 
covered  from  both  sides  of  the  picket  lines. 
To  get  the  facts  both  labor  and  management 

must  be  reached. 

i 

United  Press  correspondents  cover  both. 


lous  objectivity,  is  basic  in  U.  P.’s  dispatches 
— and  one  reason  why  they  stand  for  “the 
world’s  best  coverage  of  the  world’s  big¬ 
gest  news.” 
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A  Letter  to 

of  the 


January  18,  1946 

Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

Your  proposal  to  me  in  Washington  last 
evening  that  the  wage  demand  of  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America-CIO  be  settled  on 
the  basis  of  a  wage  increase  of  18V^  cents 
an  hour,  retroactive  to  January  1,  1946,  can¬ 
not,  I  regret  to  say,  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  set  forth  below. 

As  you  must  be  aware,  your  proposal  is 
almost  equivalent  to  granting  in  full  the 
Union’s  revised  demand  of  a  wage  increase 
of  19*^  cents  an  hour,  which  was  advanced 
by  Philip  Murray,  the  President  of  the  Union, 
at  our  collective  bargaining  conference  with 
the  Union  in  New  York  a  week  ago  today. 
In  our  opinion,  there  is  no  just  basis  from 
any  point  of  view  for  a  wage  increase  to  our 
steel  workers  of  the  large  size  you  have  pro¬ 
posed,  which,  if  put  into  effect,  is  certain 
to  result  in  great  financial  harm  not  only  to 
this  Corporation  but  also  to  users  of  steel  in 
general. 

As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  you  and 
other  Government  officials  during  our  con¬ 
ferences  in  Washington  over  the  past  few 
days,  there  is  a  limit  in  the  extent  to  which 
the  Union  wage  demands  can  be  met  by  us. 
We  reached  that  limit  when  we  raised  our 
offer  to  the  Union  last  Friday  from  a  wage 
increase  of  121/^  cents  an  hour  to  one  of  15 
cents  an  hour.  This  would  constitute  the 
highest  single  wage  increase  ever  made  by 
our  steel-making  subsidiaries.  Our  offer  of 
15  cents  was  equivalent  to  meeting  60%  of 
the  Union’s  original  excessive  demand  of  a 


$2  a  day  general  wage  increase.  Our  offer 
met  75%  of  the  Union’s  final  proposal  of  a 
wage  increase  of  191/4  cents  an  hour.  A  wage 
increase  of  15  cents  an  hour,  such  as  we  of¬ 
fered,  would  increase  the  direct  labor  costs 
of  our  manufacturing  subsidiaries  by  ap¬ 
proximately  $60,000,000  a  year.  That  is  a 
most  substantial  sum,  and  does  not  take  into 
account  the  higher  costs  we  shall  have  to  pay 
for  purchased  goods  and  services,  when  large 
wage  increases  generally  become  effective 
throtighout  American  industry,  as  is  inev¬ 
itable  after  substantial  increase  in  steel 
wages. 

As  you  know,  collective  bargaining  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Union  broke  down  at  the 
White  House  yesterday  afternoon,  because 
Mr.  Murray  then  refused  to  budge  from  his 
position  that  a  country-wide  steel  strike 
must  take  place,  unless  steel  workers  are 
granted  a  general  wage  increase  of  I91/2 
cents  an  hour.  Our  offer  of  a  wage  increase 
of  15  cents  an  hour  was  again  rejected  by 
the  Union. 


The  Union  threatened  to  go  ahead  with 
its  program  for  a  national  steel  strike  at 
midnight  next  Sunday,  although  such  a 
strike  will  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  no¬ 
strike  provision  contained  in  our  labor  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Union,  which  continue  by 
their  terms  until  October  15,  1946. 

From  the  outset,  we  have  recognized  how 
injurious  a  steel  strike  will  be  to  reconver¬ 
sion  and  to  the  economy  of  this  whole  coun¬ 
try.  Most  industries  are  dependent  upon  a 
supply  of  steel  for  their  continued  opera¬ 
tions.  We  have  done  everything  reasonably 
within  our  power  to  avert  such  a  strike.  If 
a  strike  occurs,  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Union. 

When  the  Government  at  the  eleventh 
hour  informed  us  about  a  week  ago  of  its 


(Advertisement) 
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the  President 
United  States 


willingness  to  sanction  an  increase  in  steel 
ceiling  prices,  we  at  once  resumed  collective 
bargaining  negotiations  with  the  Union. 
Such  price  action  by  the  Government  was  a 
recognition  by  it  of  the  right  of  the  steel  in¬ 
dustry  to  receive  price  relief  because  of  past 
heavy  increases  in  costs,  something  which 
the  steel  industry  for  many  months  has  un¬ 
successfully  sought  to  establish  with  OPA. 

I  should  like  again  to  point  out  some  per¬ 
tinent  facts  relative  to  the  wages  of  our 
steel  workers. 

Since  January,  1941,  the  average  straight- 
time  hourly  pay,  without  overtime,  of  our 
steel  workers  has  increased  more  than  the 
33%  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during 
that  period,  recently  computed  by  Govern¬ 
ment  authorities.  Steel  workers’  wages  have 
kept  pace  with  increased  living  costs.  Such 
average  straight-time  pay  in  our  steel-pro¬ 
ducing  subsidiaries  was  $1.14  an  hour  in 
each  of  the  months  of  September,  October 
and  November  1945,  excluding  any  overtime 
premium  and  any  amount  for  correction  of 
possible  wage  inequities.  An  increase  of  15 
cents,  in  accordance  with  our  offer,  would 
raise  such  average  straight-time  pay  to  $1.29 
an  hour,  placing  such  pay  among  the  highest 
today  in  all  of  American  industry. 

Under  our  offer  of  a  15  cent  increase,  the 
average  weekly  take-home  pay  of  our  steel 
workers  for  a  forty-hour  week  would  amount 
to  $51.60,  assuming  that  no  overtime  is  in¬ 
volved.  This  figure  is  only  $4.54  less  than 
the  actual  average  weekly  earnings  of  these 
employees,  including  overtime,  in  the  last 
full  war  year  of  1944,  when  the  average 
work  week  was  46.1  hours.  The  difference 
is  really  less,  because  we  will  “undoubtedly 
continue  to  have  overtime  in  the  future,  just 
as  we  have  at  the  present  time.  In  Novem¬ 


ber,  1945,  overtime  premiums  to  our  steel 
workers  aggregated  more  than  $1,300,000. 
Such  reduction  of  $4.54  in  weekly  take-home 
pay  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  shorter 
work  week  of  forty  hours,  and  therefore  one 
of  lower  production. 

Much  as  we  desire  to  avoid  a  steel  strike, 
we  cannot  overlook  the  effect  both  on  this 
Corporation  and  on  our  customers  and 
American  business  in  general,  of  the  181/4 
cent  an  hour  wage  increase,  which  you  have 
proposed.  Such  a  wage  increase  must  result 
in  higher  prices  for  steel  than  have  pre¬ 
viously  been  proposed  to  us  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Great  financial  harm  would  soon  fol¬ 
low  for  users  of  steel  who  would  be  obliged 
to  pay  higher  prices  for  their  steel,  higher 
wages  to  their  employees,  and  still  have  the 
prices  for  their  own  products  subject  to  OPA 
control.  Such  a  high  and  unjustified  wage 
scale  might  well  spell  financial  disaster  for 
many  of  the  smaller  steel  companies  and  for 
a  large  number  of  steel  fabricators  and 
processors.  The  nation  needs  the  output  of 
these  companies.  Increased  wages  and  in¬ 
creased  prices  which  force  companies  out  of 
business  can  only  result  in  irreparable  dam¬ 
age  to  the  American  people. 

In  our  judgment,  it  is  distinctly  in  the 
public  interest  to  take  into  account  the  in¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  American  industry  of  an 
unjustified  wage  increase  in  the  steel  indus¬ 
try. 

After  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of 
your  proposal,  we  have  reached  the  conclu¬ 
sion  above  stated. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Benjamin  F.  Fairless 

President,  United  States  Steel  Corporation 


United  States  Steel  Corporation 
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AP  Board  to  Hear  Benton; 
U.  P.  Studies  His  Arguments 


McLean  in  Personal  Comments 
Seeks  to  Clarify  Some  Issues 


DIRECTORS  of  the  Associated 

Press  will  give  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  William  Benton 
the  opportunity  to  present  his 
case  on  behalf  of  State  Depart¬ 
ment  news  broadcasting  at  their 
session  in  New  York  City  on 
April  17,  just  prior  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  membership  meeting. 

New  York  headquarters  of  AP 
announced  this  arrangement 
Thursday  at  the  same  time  Mr. 
Benton  confirmed  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  a  report  that  he  had 
conferred  Wednesday  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  Robert  L.  McLean, 
president  of  the  AP. 

Confers  with  Baillie 

Mr.  Benton  also  spent  all 
Thursday  in  New  York  in  con¬ 
ference  with  Hugh  Baillie,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press,  and 
had  a  scheduled  meeting  Fri¬ 
day  with  Seymour  Berkson, 
general  manager  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service.  The  INS, 
as  yet,  has  not  made  any  an¬ 
nouncement  of  policy  concern¬ 
ing  the  continuation  of  service 
to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Baillie  made  a  brief  state¬ 
ment.  saying:  ‘‘We  have  had  a 
conference  with  Mr.  Benton  and 
are  studying  the  arguments 
which  he  advanced  in  an  effort 
to  have  us  reconsider  our  de¬ 
cision  to  discontinue  news  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  State  Department.” 

A  week  ago,  the  U.P.  served 
notice  on  the  State  Department 
that  it  intended  to  withdraw  its 
news  reports  for  use  by  the  new 
U.S.  Information  Service.  As  of 
Jan.  15,  the  AP  discontinued  its 
service  to  the  State  Department, 
carrying  out  the  mandate  of  the 
directors’  resolution  which  held 
that  ‘‘Government  cannot  en¬ 
gage  in  newscasting  without 
creating  a  fear  of  propaganda, 
which  necessari^  would  reflect 
upon  the  objectivity  of  the  news 
services  from  which  such  news¬ 
casts  are  nrepared.” 

In  fulfillment  of  the  policy 
laid  down  in  this  resolution,  E  & 
P  was  informed  authoritatively 
this  week,  the  AP  intends  to 
cease  or  revise  any  contractual 
commitments  with  government 
agencies  abroad  when  the  pres¬ 
ent  agreements  expire.  These 
include  service  to  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Company  and  to  Tass, 
the  Soviet  news  agency. 

AP’s  action  set  off  a  debate 
among  editors  on  freedom  of 
news,  and  a  few  politicians 
chimed  in,  notably  Maury  Mav¬ 


erick,  former  Texas  congress¬ 
man.  He  accused  the  press  as¬ 
sociations  of  effecting  a  ‘‘news 
blackout”  in  many  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  McLean  acknowledged  the 
letter  from  Maverick  and  ex¬ 
plained  again  that  officials  were 
ignoring  the  fact  that  the  AP 
had  specifically  offered  to  pro¬ 
vide  news  service  to  the  State 
Department  for  areas  where  the 
U.  S.  press  associations  cannot 
operate.  ‘‘It  is  ridiculous,”  he 
said,  “to  talk  about  a  news 
blackout.” 

Mr.  Baillie  gave  the  Maverick 
assertions  the  “brush-off,”  stat¬ 
ing:  “I  know  of  no  activity  of 
his  which  ever  qualified  him  as 
an  authority  on  journalistic 
practices.” 

To  top  off  a  symposium  among 
the  nation’s  editors,  E  &  P  asked 
Mr.  McLean  for  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  comments.  By  way  of 
clarif.ving  some  of  the  issues  that 
have  been  raised,  Mr.  McLean’s 
views  are  printed  in  full,  as 
follows: 

“The  post-war  international 
information  program  of  the 
Unted  States  announced  by  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  State  Benton 
contains  nine  points.  It  is  the 
declared  policy  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  its  broadcasts  ‘are 


to  present  a  well-rounded  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  American  scene,’  in 
accordance  with  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  instructions  to  present  a 
‘full  and  fair  picture  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  and  of  the  aims  and 
policies  of  the  United  States 
Government.’  To  do  so  Mr. 
Benton  has  stated  ‘we  shall  have 
to  explain  our  actions  all  over 
the  world.  We  must  keep  that 
explanation  fresh  and  timely,  a 
continuous  complement  to  our 
diplomatic  and  political  action.’ 

“The  whole  program,  consist¬ 
ing  of  nine  points,  includes  ex¬ 
change  of  persons  engaged  in 
intellectual  activities;  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  libraries  of  informa¬ 
tion  abroad;  the  distribution  to 
diplomatic  missions  of  texts  of 
official  announcements;  docu¬ 
mentary  material,  biographical 
sketches  and  information  about 
life  in  America;  photographs 
and  films  for  non-commercial 
use;  publication  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  America  for  distribution  in 
Russia;  documentary  films  for 
non-commercial  showing  to  for¬ 
eign  audiences;  the  development 
of  small  staffs  in  our  missions 
in  62  countries  to  provide  tact¬ 
ful,  well-informed  and  capable 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and  finally  the  operation, 
during  1947  at  least,  of  short¬ 
wave  broadcasting  covering  vir¬ 
tually  the  whole  world. 

“Almost  the  whole  program 
has  received  generous  and  mer¬ 
ited  approval  and  support,  as 


Ruling  on  FM 

Washington,  Jan.  24  —  FM 
broadcasting  will  remain  in 
the  88-108  megacycle  bands 
for  the  present,  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
announced  today,  rejecting  pe¬ 
titions  of  several  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  to  provide  additional 
frequencies  in  the  lower  bonds. 
The  FCC  directed  broadcasters 
to  proceed  with  development 
of  FM  without  further  delay. 


have  also  efforts  to  advance  the 
free  exchange  of  news  and  in¬ 
formation  through  normal  chan¬ 
nels. 

“It  is  only  in  the  field  of  news 
broadcasting  by  the  government 
that  the  program  has  been 
seriously  questioned. 

‘The  reports  of  the  U.S.  news 
agencies  are  today  distributed 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
world  and  are  penetrating  fur¬ 
ther  and  further.  The  military 
theaters  have  been  supplied 
through  military  channels,  which 
are  turning  this  job  over  to  pri¬ 
vate  hands  as  rapidly  as  condi¬ 
tions  permit. 

“In  those  areas  where  the 
news  services  have  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated,  such  services  in  many 
cases  have  been  supplied  to  con¬ 
sular  missions  for  local  dis¬ 
semination  and  methods  are  be¬ 
ing  canvassed  to  determine 
whether  this  can  be  continued 
under  adequate  safeguards. 

“It  is  my  personal  view,  and 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


EDITORS  EXPRESS  VIEWS  IN  E.  &  P.  SURVEY 


TO  SOUND  out  sentiment  among 

editors  of  the  United  States  on 
the  withdrawal  of  Associated 
Press  and  United  Press  news 
reports  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  use  in  its  worldwide 
information  service.  Editor  & 
Publisher  made  a  random  selec¬ 
tion  of  names  and  invited  com¬ 
ment. 

Replies  to  the  message,  which 
also  asked  whether  there  was 
agreement  with  the  E.  &  P.  edi¬ 
torial  position  that  the  news 
service  should  be  continued  un¬ 
til  Congress  decides  the  govern¬ 
ment  broadcasting  policy,  fol¬ 
low: 

Toledo  Blade — “Without  care¬ 
ful  study  of  all  phases  of  the 
dispute,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  press  associations  are  taking 
a  high-handed  attitude.  Believe 
public  reaction  will  be  the 
same.” 

Fred  C.  Christopherson,  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D. )  Argus-Leader — “A 
world  accustomed  to  news  serv¬ 
ices  dominated  by  governments 


could  readily  acquire  a  mistaken 
impression  of  the  status  of  the 
Associated  Press  if  its  dispatches 
were  utilized  by  our  government 
as  a  part  of  its  propaganda 
broadcasts.  In  my  opinion,  the 
AP  directors  acted  wisely.” 

Verne  Joy,  Centralia  (Ill.) 
Sentinel — “It  seems  to  me  AP  is 
on  a  sound  and  realistic  basis  in 
withdrawing  its  free  news  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  State  Department.  It’s 
time  to  eliminate  and  not  add 
bureaus,  but  to  get  back  on  a 
peacetime  basis.  Bureaucratic 
meddling  with  colored  news  is  a 
fine  thing  not  to  do.  Let  foreign 
sources  buy  the  cold  facts  and 
form  their  own  opinions.” 

E.  T.  Leech.  Pittsburgh  Press 
— “Government  propaganda  is 
everywhere  suspect  and  prop¬ 
erly  so.  On  the  general  theory 
that  one  is  judged  by  the  com¬ 
pany  he  keeps,  I  feel  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  wise  in  not 
wanting  to  be  connected  with 
the  State  Department  broad¬ 
casts,  but  that  it  might  well  de¬ 


lay  final  action  until  Congress 
has  definitely  determined  the 
policy  of  the  proposed  propa¬ 
ganda  service.” 

Neil  H.  Swanson,  Baltimore 
Sun — “The  matter  of  news  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  State  Department 
should  be  worked  out  between, 
the  State  Department  and  the 
press  associations.” 

J.  N.  Heiskell,  Little  Rock 
Arkansas  Gazette — “The  Office 
of  International  Information 
would  be  more  than  human  if  it 
did  not  even  unconsciously  be¬ 
come  a  propaganda  medium  and 
did  not  seek  in  time  to  exalt  its 
own  functions  and  make  itself 
an  instrument  of  policy  agree¬ 
able  to  a  White  House  adminis¬ 
tration.  In  spite  of  my  confi¬ 
dence  in  Benton,  I  approve  AP 
and  U.P.  diagnosis  and  surgical 
operation.” 

I.  Z.  Buckwalter,  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Newspapers — “We  agree 
with  the  position  the  Associated 
Press  has  taken.” 

(Continued  on  page  8) 
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continued  from  page  7 

Barry  Bingham,  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times — 
“The  Courier-Journal  thoroughly 
agrees  with  Editor  &  Publish¬ 
er's  position  that  the  news  agen¬ 
cies  should  continue  service  to 
the  State  Department  until  Con¬ 
gress  fixes  a  government  broad¬ 
casting  policy.  We  said  in  an 
editorial  January  16  that  the 
shortwave  news  broadcasts  have 
been  valuable  to  the  country  and 
that  their  continuance  for  the 
present  and  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  does  not  justify  the  fears 
which  the  Associated  Press  has 
expressed.  Instead  our  editorial 
held  the  broadcasts  probably 
will  benefit  the  Associated  Press 
in  the  end,  since  they  are  build¬ 
ing  up  a  world  following  for 
American  news.” 

Roy  L.  Matson,  Madison  Wis¬ 
consin  State  Journal — “We  con¬ 
sider  the  State  Department  news 
distribution  abroad  justified  only 
to  war-disrupted  areas  where 
privately-operated  news  agencies 
cannot  yet  function,  and  con¬ 
tinuation  only  to  the  moment 
the  private  services  can  take 
over.  The  State  Department 
would  serve  a  better  function 
in  turning  its  efforts  toward 
speeding  this  day,  maintaining 
proved  effective  democratic  prac¬ 
tices  of  public  education.  Wrong 
or  right,  any  government-subsi¬ 
dized  news  distribution  is  always 
suspect  and  should  be  held  so 
^  international  good  health. 
The  enlightenment  of  foreign 
peoples  requires  a  pattern  no 
different  from  the  American  It 
may  be  a  longer,  more  painful 
process,  but  our  practice  in  the 
end  will  be  the  best  preachment 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.” 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  Chicago 
Times— "The  Chicago  Times  be¬ 
lieves  that  there  is  merit  in  the 
suggestion  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
the  AP  and  U.P.  should  re¬ 
consider  their  policy  of  with¬ 
drawing  cooperation  with  the 
news  service  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  We  feel  that  no  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government  has 
any  authority  to  take  or  use  the 
copy  of  any  press  association  or 
of  any  newspaper  for  any  pur- 
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pose  without  the  complete  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  of  that  copy. 
In  this  instance  we  understand 
that  the  State  Department  is 
willing  to  pay  for  the  services  of 
the  Associated  Press  and  the 
United  Press  like  other  sub¬ 
scribers.  Press  association  news 
reports  are  sold  to  commercial 
broadcasters  and  are  used  by 
them  to  influence  listeners  to 
purchase  everything  from  an¬ 
chovies  to  zonites.  The  AP  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  broadcaster  shall 
not  use  a  news  report  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
AP  either  distorts  or  misrepre¬ 
sents  the  contents  of  the  news 
report.  Under  the  circumstances 
we  feel  the  State  Department 
can  be  trusted  with  reports 
quite  as  much  as  commercial 
broadcasters  selling  merchan¬ 
dise,  especially  since  we  under¬ 
stand  that  the  AP  report  goes  to 
Tass,  BBC  and  Reuters. 

“The  Associated  Press  does  not 
charge  either  distortion  or  mis¬ 
representation  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  As  we  interpret  the 
action  of  the  Associated  Press, 
the  members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  apprehensive  that 
American  propaganda  would  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  objectivity  of  the 
AP  news.  Back  in  our  early 
history  a  lot  of  people  were 
against  having  a  President  for 
fear  he  would  be  a  king.  If  we 
exaggerate  apprehensions  and 
fears  about  things  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  future  we  never  get 
any  place. 

Suggests  Newspapers  Pay 

“Some  agency  of  the  American 
people  ought  to  be  furnishing 
objective  news  of  American  life 
by  radio  to  the  peoples  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  competition 
with  radio  broadcasters  from 
other  countries. 

“If  it  is  the  consensus  of  the 
American  press  that  such  broad¬ 
casting  should  be  a  private 
rather  than  a  public  venture  per¬ 
haps  our  newspapers  should  un¬ 
derwrite  a  subsidy  for  it.  The 
Chicago  Times  would  be  glad  to 
join  with  other  newspapers  in 
an  experiment  in  that  field. 
Meantime,  until  private  enter¬ 
prise  does  the  job,  we  hope  AP 
and  U.P.  will  continue  to  carry 
on  with  the  State  Department  in 
an  atmosphere  free  of  the  static 
crackling  from  the  statements 
issued  by  Bill  Benton  and  Bob 
McLean.” 

E.  P.  Martin,  Casper  (Wyo.) 
Tribune-Herald  —  “The  Casper 
Tribune-Herald  sees  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  government  newscast¬ 
ing.  Therefore  it  agrees  with 
the  position  of  Associated  Press 
in  withdrawing  its  news  service 
from  the  State  Department  on 
the  grounds  stated  by  AP.  Ex¬ 
tension  of  service  by  AP  would 
serve  to  support  the  State  De¬ 
partment  in  a  policy  of  doubtful 
merit.  The  same  viewpoint  ap¬ 
plies  to  similar  withdrawal  ac¬ 
tion  pending  by  the  United 
Press.  We  believe  a  free  press 
incompatible  with  State  Depart¬ 
ment  action  in  time  of  peace. 
We  want  no  ‘semi-officiar  news 
agencies  in  the  United  States.” 

John  M.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  Ban¬ 
gor  (Me.)  News — “I  am  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  Associated  Press 


and  United  Press  action  in  with¬ 
drawing  their  news  service  from 
the  State  Department.  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  big  job  ahead  of  us  in 
our  own  country  so  keenly  that 
I  think  the  quicker  we  quit  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  world 
even  by  inference  how  to  run 
their  business,  the  better  off 
we'll  all  be.  I  favor  anything 
helping  to  take  the  government 
out  of  everything  except  run¬ 
ning  the  government  and  I  think 
this  is  a  start.” 

W.  E.  Duffy,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — “This  newspaper  has 
never  believed  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  be  in  the  business 
of  issuing  propaganda  to  ‘sell’ 
the  United  States,  either  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  or  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country.  The  best 
selling  is  for  the  United  States 
to  conduct  its  government  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  to  be  fair,  decent  and  firm 
in  its  international  relations. 
We  viewed  much  that  was  done 
even  during  the  war  with  mis¬ 
givings.  We  shall  view  efforts  to 
carry  on  such  an  enterprise  in 
peacetime  with  ever  greater 
misgivings.” 

Should  Continue  Service 

Gideon  Seymour,  Minneapolis 
Star-Journal  and  Tribune — “I 
hope  Congress  will  conclude  that 
Americans  believe  in  our  na¬ 
tional  ideals,  as  earnestly  in 
peacetime  as  in  war,  and  are  as 
eager  to  promulgate  them  so 
they  prevail  in  the  world.  Pend¬ 
ing  Congressional  decision,  it 
would  seem  that  AP  and  U.P. 
should  continue  giving  the  U.  S. 
Government  access  to  their  news 
on  some  basis,  especially  if,  as 
I  believe,  other  governments 
have  access  to  that  news.” 

Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal — “Be¬ 
lieve  your  editorial  position  on 
AP-U.P.  withdrawal  of  news 
service  a  fair  presentation.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  would  be  right  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  service  until  Congress 
decides  government  broadcast¬ 
ing  policies.  A  great  deal  can 
be  said  on  both  sides  and  both 
sides  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  state  all  the  facts.” 

Edward  F.  Crane.  Burlington 
(Vt. )  Free  Press — “Inherent  in 
State  Department's  peacetime 
news  broadcasting  is  a  type  of 
power  politics  for  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  justification  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  if  not  impossible.  We  ap¬ 
prove  AP  cleancut  handling.” 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  Christian 
Science  Monitor — “Deeply  con¬ 
vinced  all  American  news  dis¬ 
semination  should  be  returned  to 
private  hands  at  earliest  mo¬ 
ment.  While  there  is  a  theoret¬ 
ical  argument  that  AP  should 
have  continued  to  serve  the 
State  Department  until  Congres¬ 
sional  decision  is  reached,  we 
feel  the  overall  principle  is  so 
important  that  the  AP  decision 
was  not  too  early.  Above  all  we 
must  avoid  a  propaganda  news 
race  between  governments.  We 
favor  the  return  of  shortwave 
radio  to  private  hands,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  dissemination  of  Amer¬ 
ican  news  through  non-govern¬ 
mental  channels.  We  believe 
the  AP  directors’  position  was 
courageous  and  timely.” 

Marshall  Ballard.  New  Orleans 

IDITOR  It  PU 


(La.)  Item — “We  cannot  believe 
it  possible  for  any  government 
to  distribute  news  without  the 
process  degenerating  soon  or 
late,  probably  soon,  into  propa¬ 
ganda.  I  sympathize  with  the 
press  associations’  unwillingness 
to  involve  their  services  in  any 
such  undertaking  so  far  as  de¬ 
ferment  of  their  withdrawal  of 
service  goes,  until  Congress  has 
acted  on  the  matter.  That  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  make  any 
great  difference  for  I  can’t  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  such  scheme  of 
government  publicity  will  be 
approved  by  Congress  on  all  the 
lines  originally  laid  down  for  it.” 

Smoll  Part  of  Benton  Plan 

Palmer  Hoyt,  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian — “To  involve  the  free 
American  news  service  in 
any  government  propaganda 
scheme  is  to  suggest  to  an  al¬ 
ready  suspicious  world  that 
these  services  are  in  fact  subsi¬ 
dized.  Thus  one  of  the  few 
practical  methods  of  making 
peace  work  would  be  destroyed. 
What  a  sick  world  needs  is  ob¬ 
jective  news  American  style  and 
without  benefit  of  government. 
Actually  the  spot  news  broad- 
casts  are  a  vei^y  small  part  of  the 
Benton  plan.” 

T.  R.  Waring,  Jr.,  Charleston 
(S.  C. )  News  and  Courier — 
“The  Associated  Press  was  cor-  i 
rect  in  withdrawing  service  from 
government  agency.  If  the  gov¬ 
ernment  needs  material  let  it 
establish  its  own  information 
service  and  not  confuse  the 
public  both  at  home  and  abroad 
on  demarkation  between  un-  . 
biased  news  and  propaganda.” 

Tom  Hanes,  Norfolk  (Va.)  j 
Ledger  -  Dispatch  —  “The  State  I 
Department  can  give  strongest  ! 
assurance  to  peoples  of  world  ,( 
that  it  is  engaged  in  purely  ob¬ 
jective  broadcasting  by  restrict¬ 
ing  its  output  to  news  supplied 
by  reputable  news  gathering 
agencies.  Its  role  should  be  that 
of  sponsor  such  as  Esso.” 

P.  L.  Jackson,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal — “Let  press  associations 
sell  their  own  wares  abroad 
rather  than  have  the  news  re¬ 
ports  also  siphoned  through  the 
government.  No  matter  how 
faithfully  the  State  Department 
may  function  in  this  regard,  it 
ever  will  be  open  to  the  sus¬ 
picion  of  propaganda.  There  is 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  29  —  New  England 
Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Assn.,  winter  meet¬ 
ing,  Parker  House,  Boston. 

Jan.  .SO-.'Il  —  New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  25th 
annual  convention.  DeWitt 
Clinton  Hotel.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  1-2 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Assn., 
21st  annual  convention,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Feb.  7-8 — Ohio  Newspaper 
Assn.,  convention,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Feb.  11 — U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  marketing  confer¬ 
ence,  Senator  Hotel,  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Cal. 
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So.  Carolina  Publishers  Get 
Public’s  Appraisal  of  Papers 


Poll  Discloses  What  Readers  Think 
And  What  They  Want  in  Press 
By  Glen  W.  Naves 


Columbia,  S.  C.,  Jan.  20 — Pre¬ 
liminary  results  of  a  South  Ca¬ 
rolina  public  opinion  poll  con¬ 
ducted  by  Med- 
ill  School  of 
Journalism  and 
Northwestern 
University  to 
determine  what 
people  of  the 
state  want  in 
their  newspa¬ 
pers  highlighted 
a  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  of  the 
South  Carolina 
Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here.  Dr. 

Charles  Allen, 
director  of  Research  for  the 
School  of  Journalism,  said  full 
results  of  the  poll  would  be 
made  available  in  a  booklet  in 
five  or  six  months. 

The  survey  covered  readers’ 
opinions  of  all  South  Carolina 
newspapers,  in  the  following 
percentages:  Excellent,  8.3;  very 
good,  32.4;  good,  24.5;  fair,  22.5; 
poor,  9.3;  no  answer,  2.5. 

Opinion  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  circulated  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina:  Excellent,  12.7;  very  good, 
39.7;  good,  26.5:  fair,  9.3;  poor, 

I. 5;  no  answer,  10.3. 

The  'Beat  Newspaper' 

Best  newspaper  in  United 
States:  33%  said  The  New  York 
Times;  48%  did  not  answer. 
Others  listed  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State,  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier,  Charlotte 
(N.  C. )  Observer,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  News,  Baltimore  Sun, 
Chicago  Sun,  and  Washington 
Post. 

Which  is  more  reliable  source 
of  information,  newspapers  or 
radio?  Newspapers,  54.4;  radio, 

II. 3;  no  answer,  34.3. 

Do  you  read  a  church  or  reli¬ 
gious  publication  regularly? 
Yes,  46.6;  no,  29.9;  no  answer, 
23.5. 

What  is  the  most  important 
community  development  your 
newspaper  should  sponsor?  Bet¬ 
ter  housing,  43.2;  new  hospitals, 
16.2;  new  schools,  11.4;  civic  cen¬ 
ters.  7;  recreation  centers  for 
youth,  4.9;  no  answer,  9.3. 

What  size  newspaper  do  you 
like  best:  Regular,  93.1;  half 
size,  3.4;  magazine  size,  2. 

A  newspaper  should  express 
its  own  opinions  on  the  editorial 
page,  70.1;  should  express  no 
opinion,  10;  should  permit  its 
columnists  to  express  any  opin¬ 
ion  they  wish,  56.4;  has  no  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  its  columnists’ 
opinions,  34;  is  fully  responsible 
for  its  columnists'  opinions,  14. 

If  you  could  have  your  news¬ 
paper  print  just  the  thing  you 
want  most,  what  would  you  like 


to  have  that  is  not  now  being 
printed?  More  local  news,  13.7; 
more  detailed  national  news,  5; 


Lee  Hall 

more  columnists,  4.3;  more  ed¬ 
itorials,  4.3;  more  and  better 
comics,  3.4;  more  sports,  2.6: 
daily  fiction  story,  2.6;  no  an¬ 
swer,  42.6. 

What  would  you  eliminate 
from  your  newspaper?:  Liquor 
advertising,  37.1;  vulgar  pic¬ 
tures,  7;  scandal,  6;  tobacco  ads, 
3.5;  so  many  ads,  4.3;  no  answer, 
43. 

Preference  in  type:  Larger, 
53.4;  smaller,  2.9;  no  answer,  43.6 

Shorter  news  stories.  40.7;  lon¬ 
ger  news  stories,  16.7;  no  an¬ 
swer,  42.7. 

More  local  stories,  69.1;  fewer 
local  stories,  11.8;  no  answer, 
19.1. 

More  pictures,  60.8;  fewer  pic¬ 
tures,  12.7;  no  answer,  26.5. 

More  local  pictures,  52.9;  more 
sectional  pictures,  25.5;  more  na¬ 
tional  pictures,  28.9;  more  world¬ 
wide  pictures.  35.3. 

More  sports  news:  yes,  34.8: 
no,  39.2;  no  answer,  26. 

More  farm  news:  yes,  62.3; 
no,  12.7;  no  answer,  25. 

More  religious  news:  yes,  65; 
no,  13.7. 

More  market  news:  yes,  39.7; 
no,  34.3;  no  answer,  26. 

Should  your  newspaper  pub¬ 
lish  all  crime  news?  Yes,  48; 
no,  43.6. 

Should  it  publish  the  names 
of  all  persons  arrested?  Yes, 
38.7;  no,  46. 

Should  it  publish  the  names 
of  children  arrested?  Yes,  23.5; 
no,  70. 

Should  it  publish  the  names 
of  habitual  offenders?  Yes,  72. 

Fair  Most  oi  Time 

Is  your  newspaper  fair  in  edi¬ 
torial  columns?  Yes,  17.6;  no, 
2.9;  most  of  the  time,  56.9.  If 
not  fair,  to  whom  is  it  unfair? 
To  “opposition,”  common  people, 
“those  they  fear,”  police  depart¬ 
ment,  New  Deal,  movements  for 
racial  and  religious  tolerance, 
politicians,  public  service  com¬ 
panies. 

Is  your  Society  news  demo¬ 
cratic?  Yes,  65;  no,  26. 

Does  your  newspaper  correct 


errors  as  soon  as  they  are  called 
to  its  attention?  Yes,  87.8; 
no,  1.5. 

Do  you  write  letters  to  the 
editor  on  important  timely 
topics?  Yes,  12;  no,  63. 

If  you  do  not  write,  why  not? 
Negligence,  9;  don’t  have  time, 
9;  can’t  write  well  enough,  7; 
don’t  like  publicity,  6.4;  wrote 
a  letter  and  it  wasn’t  printed, 
4.4;  don’t  like  the  idea,  2;  yes, 
but  didn’t  like  the  reply,  2;  “edi¬ 
tors  doing  all  right  without  my 
help,”  2:  letters  wouldn’t  be 
published,  2;  crackpots  write  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor,  2;  was  never 
invited  to  write,  2. 

“These  figures  we  consider 
very  signidcant  not  only  as  re¬ 
flecting  the  opinion  of  South 
Carolina’s  newspaper  readers 
but  as  indicating  a  trend,  al¬ 
though  in  some  other  states,  on 
some  of  the  questions,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  answers  would  differ 
considerably,”  Dr.  Allen  said. 

“Since  agriculture  is  South 
Carolina’s  main  industry,  the 
poll  naturally  reached  more 
agricultural  workers  than  any 
other  group.  We  do  not  find  the 
personal  interview  plan  feasible 
and  used  a  direct  mail  question¬ 
naire,  based  upon  the  1940  cen¬ 
sus. 

“We  feel  that  the  opinions  re¬ 
flected  by  this  poll  represent 
an  all-time  low,  because  news¬ 
papers  have  had  the  newsprint 
and  labor  shortages  and  other 
serious  problems  to  deal  with. 

“You  will  recall  that  5  or  10 
years  ago  we  had  at  every  press 
convention  the  speaker  who  ex¬ 
tolled  the  tabloid  as  the  new- 
paper  of  the  future.  You  will 
observe  from  the  expressions  of 
readers’  opinion  concerning 
newspaper  size  that  the  tabloid 
is  a  very  undesirable  size.” 

’Adless  Days  Forgotten 

Of  the  percentage  of  replies 
objecting  to  “too  many  adver¬ 
tisements,”  Dr.  Allen  said: 
“They  forget  those  years  when 
newspapers  gave  them  about 
90%  reading  matter  and  about 
10%  advertisements.” 

Answers  to  the  question,  “Do 
you  consider  your  newspaper 
delivery  good?”  turned  up  these 
percentages:  Good,  56.8;  fair, 
23.5;  poor,  14.  Due  to  the  great 
problem  circulators  have  had  in 
getting  newsboys,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  small  percentage  of  mal¬ 
contents,”  Dr.  Allen  said. 

Sixty-four  per  cent  of  those 
polled  said  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  prices  were  reasonable  and 
13%  said  they  were  too  high. 

The  question,  “What  kind  of 
advertising  do  you  consider  most 
useful?”  brought  these  percent¬ 
ages:  Newspaper,  39.7;  direct 
mail,  16.2;  magazine,  16;  radio, 
15.7. 

Most  distasteful  forms  of  ad¬ 
vertising  were  listed  with  these 
percentages:  Handbills  and  cir¬ 
culars.  27;  billboards,  19.8;  trans¬ 
portation  ( bus,  street-car  and 
subway),  15.4;  theater  (screen), 
18.1;  newspapers,  2;  magazines. 


Allen 
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8./10ths  of  one  per  cent;  radio,  9. 

On  the  direct  question,  “Do 
you  think  South  Carolina  news¬ 
papers  should  print  alcoholic 
beverage  advertisements  61.3?; 
answered  “No”  and  28.9%  said 
“Yes.” 

The  Association  elected  Alison 
Lee.  publisher,  Laurens  Adver- 


Dillon  Graham,  left,  chief  of  the 
Associated  Press  Bureau  at  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C..  and  Publisher  William 

A.  Townes  oi  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Herald-Journal  are  pictured  at  the 

South  Carolina  Press  Institute. 

tiser,  as  president,  succeeding 
Wilton  E.  Hall,  publisher,  An¬ 
derson  Independent  and  Daily 
Mail. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  president  and 
general  manager,  Columbia 
State  Company,  and  Publisher 

B.  J.  King,  Aiken  Standard  and 
Review,  were  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dents,  and  Harold  C.  Booker, 
publisher,  Lancaster  News,  was 
reelected  secretary. 

Named  on  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  were  Mr.  Hall,  Judson  W. 
Chapman,  editor,  Greenville 
Piedmont;  W.  G.  Hazel,  publish¬ 
er,  Pee  Dee  Advocate;  Prof.  S.  C. 
DePass,  University  of  South  Car¬ 
olina;  Ed  H.  DeCamp,  Grit  and 
Steel,  Gaffney,  who  has  not 
misseid  a  meeting  of  the  Press 
Association  in  58  years;  and  S.  L. 
Latimer,  Jr.,  publisher,  Colum¬ 
bia  State. 

Publisher  William  A.  Townes, 
Spartanburg  Herald  •  Journal, 
was  welcomed  into  the  Associa¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Hall  as  “our  newest 
member,  a  South  Carolina  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  returned  to 
his  native  state.”  Mr.  Townes 
several  years  ago  was  associated 
with  the  Greenwood  (S.  C.)  In¬ 
dex-Journal.  He  conducted  the 
Association’s  Daily  Newspapers 
Forum  of  which  Publisher  J.  M. 
O’Dowd,  Florence  News,  was 
chairman.  The  Daily  Section 
elected  as  its  officers  Publisher 
J.  E.  Sims  of  the  Orangeburg 
Times-Democrat,  chairman,  and 
John  A.  Montgomery,  Columbia 
State,  executive,  secretary. 

The  Association  endorsed  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  newsprint  pool 
plan  to  help  newspapers  in  dis¬ 
tress.  Further,  the  Newsprint 
Committee  recommended  that 
members  comply  with  the  ANPA 
and  SNPA  plan  whereby  pub¬ 
lishers  will  supply  a  correct  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  1946  newsprint 
needs  and  try  to  live  within  their 
old  quotas  through  June. 

The  Association  adopted  a  res¬ 
olution  “viewing  with  pleasure 
the  return  from  the  armed  for¬ 
ces  of  the  many  splendid  young 
newspapermen  who  are  rejoin¬ 
ing  their  talents  and  energies 
(Continued  on  page  59) 
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Centennial  of  Journalism 
In  Oregon  Observed  Feb.  5 


Oregon  Press 
Meets  Feb.  8-9 


University  Arranges  Ceremonies 
In  Tribute  to  Pioneer  Spectator 


By  George  TumbuU 

Acting  Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  U.  of  Oregon 


ON  February  5,  Journalism  in 

Oregon  will  enter  its  second 
century,  for  the  first  newspaper 
in  the  Oregon  country,  the  old 
Oregon  Spectator,  came  off  a 
Washington  hand-press  on  that 
day  in  1846.  This  was  the  first 
newspaper  published  west  of  the 
Missouri  river. 

That  year  1846  was  a  histor¬ 
ical  landmark,  for  only  four 
months  later  James  Buchanan 
and  Richard  Pakenham  signed 
the  treaty  which  laid  the  ghost 
of  “fifty-four  forty  or  fight”  and 
added  the  280,000  square  miles 
of  the  old  Oregon  country  to  the 
undisputed  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

Six  months  later  California's 
first  newspaper,  Colton  &  Sem¬ 
ple’s  Californian,  came  off  the 
press  at  Monterey.  The  New 
York  Tribune  of  Horace  Greeley 
and  Thomas  McElrath  was  five 
years  old.  and  five  years  later 
Henry  J.  Raymond  and  George 
Jones  were  to  establish  the 
New  York  Times. 


Issued  Twice  a  Month 

The  Spectator  was  a  four-page 
four-column  publication,  llV^xlT 
inches  in  size.  It  was  issued 
twice  a  month.  The  first  editor 
was  William  G.  T’Vault,  a  Ken¬ 
tucky-bred  Democrat,  more  of  a 
lawyer  than  a  newspaper  man, 
and  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
lawyer.  He  was  not  first  choice 
for  the  position  but  was  selected 
by  the  Oregon  Printing  Associa¬ 
tion  because  Henry  A.  G.  Lee,  a 
Lee  from  Virginia,  was  asking 
the  outlandish  salary  of  $600  a 
year.  T’Vault  signed  for  $300. 

The  press  on  which  John 
Fleming,  Oregop’s  first  newspa¬ 
per-printer,  ran  off  the  first  issue 
is  preserved  at  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Eugene.  It  is  still 
capable  of  good  work  at  150 
copies  an  hour.  The  programs 
for  the  27th  Oregon  Press  Con¬ 
ference.  to  take  place  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  Feb. 
8-9,  are  to  be  run  off  on  the  old 
press. 

Advice  to  City  Fathers 

The  little  Spectator  was  noth¬ 
ing  pretentious.  It  had  little 
room  for  news,  and  no  real  re¬ 
porters  to  get  it.  Like  most  of 
those  early  editors,  T’Vault  de¬ 
pended  largely  on  what  was 
brought  in  for  the  printer  to  set 
up. 

The  city  government  of  Ore¬ 
gon  City  h^  been  functioning, 
more  or  less,  with  a  mayor  at 
its  head,  for  several  weeks,  be¬ 
fore  it  drew  a  single  news  no¬ 
tice  in  the  paper.  Then  the 
Spectator  said: 

“The  time  has  come  for  a 
thorough  and  complete  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  city  corporation.  Our 


mayor  and  trustees  are  doing 
business  in  the  right  way.  Our 
advice  to  them  is,  first:  'Be  sure 
you  are  right,  then  go  ahead.’ 
Gentlemen,  dig  up  the  stumps, 
grade  the  streets,  tax  dogs,  pro¬ 
hibit  hogs — and  advertise  in  the 
Spectator." 

In  the  same  issue,  July  23, 
1846,  which  devoted  three  col¬ 
umns  of  first-page  space  to  a 
justification  of  the  annexation  of 
Mexican  territory  and  close  to 
a  column  clipped  from  the  Bal¬ 
timore  American  urging  organi¬ 
zation  of  an  Indian  state,  there 
appeared  the  following  model  of 
conciseness,  the  first  murder 
story  printed  in  English  west  of 
the  Missouri  river: 

Duncan  McLean  was  commit¬ 
ted  to  jail  on  Friday  last  ( 17th 
inst.)  on  suspicion  of  having 
murdered  a  Mr.  Owens. 

Early  Oregon  advertising  was 
rudimentary.  The  object  seemed 
to  be  to  cram  as  much  solid  type 
into  the  space  as  it  could  hold. 
Once  an  ad  got  into  type  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  dislodge 
it  or  change  so  much  as  half  a 
line.  Price  advertising  was  un¬ 
known,  and  the  object  seemed 
to  be  to  assure  the  reader  that 
plenty  of  goods  were  on  hand 
rather  than  to  indicate  any 
of  his  merchandise. 


First  Competitor 

The  Spectator  was  typical  of 
all  the  Oregon  papers  of  terri¬ 
torial  days  (up  to  1859).  The 
paper’s  first  competitor  was  the 
Free  Press,  started  in  Oregon 
City  by  George  L.  Curry,  an 
erstwhile  editor  of  the  Spectator, 
later  to  be  governor  of  Oregon. 
The  first  issue  appeared  April  8, 
and  the  paper  suspend^  in 
October.  Most  memorable  about 
it  was  the  fact  that  it  was  run  on 
a  home-made  wooden  press  and 
that  its  type,  obtained  from  the 
French  missionaries,  had  no  W  s 
and  some  had  to  be  whittled 
from  hardwood. 

The  Spectator  suspended  after 
nine  years.  Only  two  Oregon 
newspapers,  out  of  20  started 
before  1860,  have  come  down  to 
the  present — the  Oregonian, 
established  as  a  weekly  Dec.  4, 

1850,  by  Thomas  J.  Dryer,  a  for¬ 
mer  New  Yorker,  and  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman,  established  by 
Asahel  Bush,  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  with  the  backing  of  Samuel 
R.  Thurston,  Oregon’s  first  con¬ 
gressman.  The  first  number  of 
the  Statesman,  also  then  pub¬ 
lished  at  Oregon  City  (not  at 
Salem),  was  issued  March  28, 

1851.  Thurston  died  two  weeks 
later,  off  Acapulco,  Mexico,  on  a 
vessel  bringing  him  back  to  Ore¬ 
gon  after  a  term  as  delegate  in 
the  national  House  of  Repre¬ 


sentatives.  He  never  saw  a  copy 
of  the  paper  he  had  sponsored. 

Bush’s  dynamic,  vituperative 
style  would  have  shocked  Thurs¬ 
ton,  who  had  kept  warning  Bush 
to  deal  mildly  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  This  is  the  way  the  lively 
young  editor  followed  the  ad¬ 
vice: 

“The  last  Oregonian  is  a  proud 
sheet.  The  editor’s  courage  .  .  . 
has  oozed  out  at  his  finger’s  ends, 
and  his  swaggering  is  converted 
into  the  vilest  obscenity  and 
filth,  unrelieved  by  one  particle 
of  decency,  sense  or  wit.  He 
commences  our  name  without  a 
capital  letter,  and  refuses  to  ex¬ 
change  papers  with  us;  the  last 
two  resorts  of  puppyism  and 
puny  rage,  which  are  branded 
by  the  fraternity  everywhere  as 
the  lowest  acts  of  contemptibil- 
ity  and  meanness.  .  .  .’’ 

'The  Oregon  Style' 

This  sort  of  thing,  indulged  in 
by  most  of  the  old-timers,  was 
dubbed  “the  Oregon  style”  by 
Leslie  M.  Scott,  Oregon  histor¬ 
ian,  who  explains  that  the  boys 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to 
“take  it”  and  retort  in  kind  in 
those  days.  The  subscribers 
used  to  like  it — until  in  1878  an 
editor  of  the  Portland  Telegram 
was  killed  in  a  gun  battle  with 
J.  K.  Mercer  of  the  rival  Bee, 
who  drew  a  15-year  sentence  in 
the  state  penitentiary.  The 
“style”  was  wearing  itself  out. 
Oregon  libel  laws  were  stiffened. 

Henry  L.  Pittock,  young  print¬ 
er  from  Pennsylvania,  to  whom 
Editor  D.  J.  Schnebly  of  the 
Spectator  had  refused  a  job.  was 
put  to  work  by  Publisher  T.  J. 
Dryer  of  the  Oregonian  in  1853. 
Pittock  was  hard  up  but  he  had 
refused  a  job  as  bartender. 
Seven  years  later  the  young  man 
became  owner  of  the  paper  when 
Dryer,  slipshod  in  business,  had 
no  other  way  to  pay  up  back 
wages.  Pittock  is  the  real 
founder  of  the  Oregonian  as  now 
known,  since  the  weekly  has 
been  suspended  for  more  than  20 
years  and  the  daily  edition  was 
established  by  Pittock  Feb.  4, 
1861. 

Four  years  later,  Harvey  W. 
Scott,  who  had  been  graduated 
from  Pacific  University,  Forest 
Grove,  in  1863,  as  the  first  per¬ 
son  to  finish  its  academic  cburse, 
became  editor  of  the  Oregonian. 
The  team  of  Pittock  and  Scott 
continued  through  the  years, 
with  the  exception  of  five  years 
in  the  70’s,  to  build  up  the  Ore¬ 
gonian,  until  the  death  of  Scott 
in  1910.  Pittock  died  nine  years 
later. 

Scott  was  recognized  as  the 
great  editorial  exemplar  of  the 
state  of  Oregon — “the  school¬ 
master  of  the  press  of  Oregon,” 
a  contemporary,  Joseph  Gaston, 
called  him. 

Present  editor  and  publisher 
Oregon  Journal,  is  a  compara- 
of  the  Oregonian  is  Palmer  Hoyt, 
former  assistant  director  of 
OWI.  Associate  editor  in  charge 
of  the  editorial  page  is  Philip 
H.  Parrish. 


Eugene,  Ore.,  Jan.  21  —  The 
Oregon  Press  Conference  will  be 
held  here  at  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  Feb.  8-9.  This  is  the 
annual  midwinter  conference, 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  with  the  cooperation  of 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  is  open  to  all 
newspapers,  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies,  including  none-ONPA  mem¬ 
bers.  Lawrence  Speaker,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stayton  (Ore.) 
Mail,  is  Conference  president. 

William  D.  Chandler,  associate 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  will  be  principal 
speaker  at  the  banquet.  He  will 
speak  on  “Looking  both  Ways 
from  the  Century  Mark”  with 
reference  to  the  centennial  of 
newspaper  publishing  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  conference 
will  climax  the  week’s  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Centennial. 


The  other  big  Portland  daily, 
Oregon  Journal,  is  a  compara¬ 
tive  youngster,  yet  it  has  a  50th 
anniversary  coming  along  in 
1952.  Though  the  paper  was 
started  as  the  Portland  Journal 
in  March  of  1902  by  A.  D.  Bowen, 
it  was  gasping 'for  breath  when 
taken  over  four  months  later  by 
C.  S.  (Sam)  Jackson,  who  had 
cut  his  journalistic  teeth  on  the 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian.  He 
changed  the  name  from  Portland 
Journal  to  Oregon  Journal. 

Contrary  to  predictions  at  the 
time,  Jackson  built  the  strug¬ 
gling  paper  into  a  journalistic 
giant.  Philip  L.  Jackson,  son  of 
C.  S..  is  editor  and  publisher, 
with  Donald  Sterling  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor  and  Marshall  N.  Dana 
head  of  the  editorial  page.  A 
young  man  who  was  waiting  on 
the  doorstep  for  the  office  to 
open  on  that  March  day  in  1902 
was  assigned  to  cover  markets. 
He’s  still  at  it,  after  44  years. 
Hyman  H.  Cohen,  market  editor 
of  the  Journal,  is  perhaps  the 
oldest  market  editor  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  most 
outstanding. 

At  the  end  of  its  first  century, 
Oregon  has  22  dailies,  3  of  them 
published  in  Portland;  127  week¬ 
lies,  4  semi-weeklies,  44  month¬ 
lies,  3  semi-monthlies,  2  bi¬ 
monthlies. 

Oregon’s  oldest  newspapers, 
coming  down  vigorously  from 
pioneer  days,  are,  besides  Port¬ 
land’s  Oregonian  and  Salem’s 
Oregon  Statesman,  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Corvallis  Gazette  -  Times 
(Gazette  est.  1862);  Albany  Dem¬ 
ocrat  -  Herald  ( Democrat  est. 
1865);  Eugene  Register-Guard 
(Guard  est.  1867);  Canyon  City 
Blue  Mountain  Eagle,  1868;  Bak¬ 
er  Democrat-Herald  ( Democrat 
est.  1870);  McMinnville  News- 
Reporter  (Reporter  est.  1870); 
Astoria  Astorian-Budget  (Astor- 
ian  est.  1873);  Dallas  Itemizer- 
Observer  (Observer  est.  1875); 
Pendleton  East  Oregonian,  1875; 
Ashland  Tidings,  1876;  Weston 
Leader,  1878. 

As  compared  with  about  150, 
the  Spectator’s  circulation,  Ore¬ 
gon  dailies  now  circulate  a 
round  half-million  copies  daily; 
weekly  circulation  approximates 
a  quarter  million  a  week. 
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Labor’s  Truce  on  Boy  Issue 
Is  Over,  CNPA  Warned 


Age  Legislation  Battle  Is  On; 
Newsprint  Scordty  Also  a  Worry 
By  Harold  Keen 


Coronado,  Cal.,  Jan.  21 — On  a 
"strictly  business”  keynote,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  newspaper  publishers  in 
their  first  full-scale  convention 
since  1942  tackled  two  greatest 
problems— continued  newsprint 
scarcity  and  threatened  anti- 
newspaperboy  legislation. 

More  than  400  executives  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  here  Jan. 
18-19. 

Officers  elected  hailed  from 
the  extreme  northern  and  south¬ 
ern  boundaries  of  the  state,  with 
E.  A.  Davis,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Tulelake  Reporter  (in 
northern  California )  named 
president,  and  Joseph  A.  Vur- 
gason,  publisher  of  the  weekly 
National  City  News  (near  the 
Mexican  border)  chosen  second 
vicepresident. 

J.  D.  Funk,  general  manager 
of  the  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook,  and  chairman  of  the  as¬ 
sociation’s  newsprint  committee, 
moved  up  to  first  vicepresident. 
William  F.  Shea.  Culver  City 
Star-News,  succeed^  Fred  M. 
Rolens  of  the  South  Pasadena 
Review  as  secretary-treasurer. 
E.  R.  Lovett,  of  Palo  Alto,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Pensinula 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  retiring 
president. 

Principal  speakers  at  this  58th 
annual  “victory  convention” 
were  Gov.  Earl  Warren  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Col.  J.  Noel  Macy, 
publisher  of  the  Westchester 
( N.  Y. )  Newspapers,  and  acting 
chief  of  the  state  department’s 
newly  created  international 
press  and  publications  division. 

Funk  warned  that  even  when 
all  western  newsprint  mills — 
now  the  sole  source  of  supply  of 
for  California  papers — Oregon, 
Washington  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  are  in  full  production,  their 
capacity  will  be  inadequate  to 
meet  expanded  needs. 

Expanded  Newsprint  Needs 

The  state’s  tremendous  war¬ 
time  population  gain,  estimated 
at  2.000,000  persons,  has  resulted 
in  greatly  increased  circulations, 
and  the  amount  of  newsprint  to 
be  expected  from  pre-war 
sources  in  Scandinavia  is  uncer¬ 
tain.  Funk  pointed  out.  He  said 
there  was  a  possibility  of  such 
shipments  being  resumed  to  this 
country  late  this  year. 

“However,  there  seems  to  be  a 
move  under  way  to  continue 
controls  over  the  importation  of 
newsprint  beyond  the  expiration 
date  June  30,  and  strong,  vigo¬ 
rous  protests  are  in  order,” 
Funk  declared. 

To  implement  this  viewpoint, 
the  publishers  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  directing  their  executive 
means  to  effect  the  removal  of 
all  controls  on  the  use,  produc¬ 
tion,  purchase,  possession  or  im¬ 


portation  of  newsprint  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.” 

Funk  also  cautioned  against 
possible  production  breakdowns 
that  would  make  it  impossible 
for  western  mills  to  meet  their 
commitments.  “You  are  faced 
with  that  possibility  at  any 
time,”  he  said.  “The  mills  have 
no  inventory,  and  yours  is  low. 
It  is  advisable  that  you  build 
your  inventories  to  the  highest 
point  practical.” 

As  a  means  of  protecting 
member  publishers  against 
being  “caught  short”  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  the  associa¬ 
tion  authorized  the  executive 
committee  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  form  a  newsprint 
pool  plan. 

The  threat  to  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  employing  boys  to  deliv¬ 
er  and  sell  papers  was  described 
by  Phil  Knox,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 

“Those  who  have  sought  to 
undermine  this  system  of  distri¬ 
bution  have  let  us  alone  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  but  there 
are  indications  that  they  will  re¬ 
new  their  campaign  again  soon,” 
said  Knox,  chairman  of  the 
newspaperboy  committee. 

Minimum  Age  Question 

His  statement  was  confirmed 
by  Ross  Marshall,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Herald-Ex¬ 
press. 

“Labor  wants  to  raise  the  min¬ 
imum  age  of  newspaperboys  to 
the  point  where  unionization 
would  be  possible,”  he  said. 
“The  AFL  and  CIO  are  using 
women’s  and  parent-teacher 
groups  to  direct  pressure  on  the 
legislature.  During  the  war, 
there  was  a  truce  with  labor 
over  this  issue.  But  today  we 


are  frankly  told  by  labor's  lob¬ 
byists  that  the  truce  is  over.” 

He  remarked,  parenthetically, 
that  those  representing  interests 
of  newspapers  in  Sacramento 
are  far  outnumbered  by  the  lob¬ 
byists  from  women’s  organiza¬ 
tions  and  labor  unions. 

William  H.  Harrison,  circula¬ 
tion  adviser  for  Hearst  papers, 
warned  that  should  labor  suc¬ 
ceed  in  eliminating  the  newspa¬ 
perboy  and  substitute  “one  man 
for  every  five  boys”,  publishers 
might  well  anticipate  demands 
that  the  wholesale  price  for  pa¬ 
pers  be  reduced. 

He  complained  that  news¬ 
papers  treat  as  a  profound  secret 
the  “good  they  are  doing  for 
their  newspaperboys.” 

“You  don’t  let  the  public 
know  anything  about  the  bene¬ 
fits  received  by  your  boys,  and 
what  a  deterrent  to  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  the  employment  of 
newspaperboys  is,”  declared 
Harrison,  dean  of  west  coast 
circulation  men.  “FBI  Chief  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  has  stated  that 
lack  of  money  is  the  number  one 
cause  of  juvenile  delinquency. 
Deprive  the  big  army  of  news¬ 
paperboys  of  their  source  of  in¬ 
come,  and  you  may  expect  an 
increase  in  delinquency.” 

Knox  urged  that  publishers 
tell  their  readers,  through  their 
news  columns,  of  the  many  ac¬ 
tivities  sponsored  for  news¬ 
paperboys,  and  the  wholesome 
effect  of  the  business  experience 
gained  by  the  youths. 

At  his  suggestion,  the  dele¬ 
gates  approved  formation  of  a 
committee  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  association  to  fight  the  pres¬ 
ent  “smear  propaganda.”  This 
committee  will  be  erhpowered 
to  seek  funds  for  a  two-pronged 
campaign  —  to  prepare  legisla¬ 
tion  favoring  retention  of  news¬ 
paperboys,  and  to  conduct  a 
statewide  coordinated  public  re¬ 
lations  program  giving  the  true 
picture  of  their  employment. 

“The  circulation  men  for 


E.  A.  Davis,  New  CNPA  Prexy 

years  have  been  on  the  defens¬ 
ive,”  commented  Lovett.  “Now 
they  are  finally  going  on 
the  offensive,  much  to  their 
credit.” 

Manpower — and  especially  the 
difficulty  by  some  newspapers 
to  obtain  sufficient  printers — 
was  considered.  Higher  wage 
scales  in  metropolitan  areas  are 
placing  suburban  and  rural  pub¬ 
lishers  at  a  disadvantage,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

John  B.  Long,  general  mana- 
ager  of  the  association  for  the 
last  18  years,  commented  in  his 
annual  report  that  “the  saddest 
part  (of  the  printer  situation) 
is  that  we  don’t  see  any  young¬ 
sters  coming  along  the  line  as 
apprentices,  unless  we  can  make 
the  GI  Bill  of  Apprenticeship 
Training  program  work.” 

“Returning  veterans,”  he  ad¬ 
ded,  “had  seemed  the  long  lost 
solution  to  the  manpower  prob¬ 
lem,  but  the  majority  of  them 
continue  to  be  young  men  who 
want  to  write;  there  are  very 
few  advertising  salesmen  and  no 
printers.” 

Study  of  the  advisability  of 
bonus  systems  brought  out  the 
(Continued  on  page  68) ' 


At  CNPA  meeting  in  Coronado:  Left  to  right.  E.  William  Kampe,  Visalia  Times-Delta:  Fred  Mannion. 
CNPA  industrial  relations  bureau;  I.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monico  Evening  Outlook:  and  Carl  Lehman,  Santo 

Rosa  Press-Democrat. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Consumer  Surveys 
Draw  Dailies’  Interest 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

THIS  COLUMN  rejwrted  last 

week  that  advertisers  were 
becoming  more  and  more  insis¬ 
tent  on  getting  accurate,  usable 
information  from  the  daily 
newspapers — information  show¬ 
ing  the  producer's  market  po¬ 
tentials,  his  sales  position,  and 
the  acceptance  of  his  products. 

Newspapers  generally  have 
recognized  the  need.  That  is 
amply  evident  from  the  results 
of  a  survey  among  them,  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  recently-ended 
convention  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  by  R.  C.  Harris, 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Courier-Express. 

More  than  150  questionnaires 
returned  by  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  departments  were  tabu¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Harris.  Of  that 
number  more  than  three-quar¬ 
ters  said  they  made  regular 
surveys  of  distribution  and 
sales.  Almost  a  third  made 
consumer  surveys. 

For  Continuing  Research 

The  continuing  study  at  the 
retail  or  consumer  level  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  only  a  small  number  of 
newspapers.  But,  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  answering, 
among  them  both  large  and 
small  dailies,  said  they  were 
convinced  such  studies  were 
likely  to  be  of  greatest  service 
to  the  advertiser. 

A  paper  of  30,000  circulation 
wrote:  “We  report  over-the- 
counter  movement  of  200  items 
sold  by  the  independent  grocers 
in  the  trading  area.  .  .  .  We  hope 
some  day  to  have  a  staff  large 
enough  to  work  on  a  continu¬ 
ous  survey,  giving  all  manufac¬ 
turers  the  complete  sales  trend.” 

A  newspaper  of  80,000  circula¬ 
tion  wrote  that  its  aim  is  to 
eliminate  all  letters  to  the  trade, 
window  displays,  store  inven¬ 
tories,  etc.,  and  institute  a  con¬ 
tinuing  consumer  panel  inven¬ 
tory  of  products  purchased,  size, 
reasons  for  purchase  of  certain 
brands,  on  food,  drugs  and  elec¬ 
trical  appliances.  “We  believe 
that  information  of  this  type 
would  be  of  more  value  to  the 
advertiser,  the  agency,  and  our¬ 
selves  than^all  of  the  ‘merchan¬ 
dising*  as  it  is  known  today,” 
was  the  comment. 

The  advertising  manager  of  a 
140,000  circulation  newspaper 
said  that  if  he  were  free  of  all 
restrictions  as  to  cost,  time,  etc., 
he  would  still  not  “go  along” 
with  all  of  the  requests  made 
by  agencies  for  merchandising 
service.  “Terrific  waste”  is  en¬ 
tailed  in  much  of  it.  he  said. 
But,  he  declared,  with  under¬ 
line  emphasis,  he  would  main¬ 
tain  a  continuing  survey  of  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Nine  newspapers  now  operate 
continuing  studies,  according  to 
Mr.  Hf-’-'s's  survey — the  New 
York  World-Telegram,  St.  Louis 
Globe  -  Democrat,  Gary  Post- 
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Tribune,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Omaha  World-Herald,  Cleveland 
Press,  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Press-Scimitar,  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  and  Pittsburgh 
Press.  Two  others  now  have 
consumer  panel  surveys  and  in¬ 
tend  to  continue  them  at  reg¬ 
ular  definite  intervals.  They 
are  the  Chicago  Times  and  the 
Pueblo  Star-Journal  and  Chief¬ 
tain. 

Since  consumer  surveys  are 
still  in  large  part  experimental, 
costs  have  been  high,  prohibi¬ 
tive  for  the  average  newspaper 
in  the  medium  or  small  circula¬ 
tion  groups. 

But  it  is  apparent  that  such 
operations  are  gaining  in  their 
appeal  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  men. 

One  of  the  things  that  have 
added  to  the  expense  of  con¬ 
sumer  surveys  and  which  has 
otherwise  made  them  difficult 
has  been  the  lack  of  a  recog¬ 
nized  formula.  Without  a  pat¬ 
tern,  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  in  plotting  the  ground  for 
such  a  survey,  has  had  to  de¬ 
velop  .its  own  methods,  or  bor¬ 
row  those  of  another  newspaper 
which  itself  has  operated  more 
or  less  experimentally. 

An  attempt  to  standardize  the 
pattern  for  consumer  surveys, 
now  in  progress,  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  headway.  It  has  been 
undertaken  cooperatively  by  the 
NAEA,  the  As^ciation  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

Last  week,  also  at  the  NAEA 
convention,  Sam  G.  Howard  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 
and  Tribune,  head  of  the  organ¬ 
ization's  research  committee, 
gave  a  preliminary  report  on 
the  joint  survey,  outlining  some 
of  the  kinds  of  information  the 
majority  of  consumer  survey 
users  want. 

The  complete  official  report 
by  Mr.  Howard  is  expected  to 
be  available  shortly. 

■ 

Dailey  Heads  RJR. 
Advertising  Agents 

Chicago,  Jan.  21 — With  no  re¬ 
lief  in  sight  for  the  first  quarter 
of  1946,  members  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Railway  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agents  met  here  last 
week-end  and  looked  ahead  to 
the  postwar  future  when  many 
innovations  are  planned  for  rail¬ 
road  travelers. 

A.  A.  Dailey,  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  group:  S.  E.  McKay, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  H.  B. 
Northcott,  Union  Pacific,  vice- 
presidents;  A.  W.  Eckstein,  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  System,  treasurer: 
E.  A.  Abbott,  retired,  secretary; 
and  C.  D.  Perrin,  Poole  Bros., 
Inc.,  assistant  secretary. 


Navy  Ads  Deferred 

Washington,  Jan.  23  —  The 
Navy  Department's  plan  for  a 
recruiting  campaign  employ¬ 
ing  paid  advertising  in  all 
media  has  been  held  up  pend¬ 
ing  decision  by  Congress  as 
to  the  size  and  structure  of 
the  peacetime  Navy.  Advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  have  been  in¬ 
vited  to  submit  programs  of 
various  sizes  but  no  agency 
has  been  selected. 


Named  Ad  Manager 


Appointment  of  E.  R.  Taylor 
to  become  Zenith  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration's  director  of  advertising 
has  been  announced  by  J.  J. 
Nanace,  vicepresident.  Taylor 
joined  Zenith  in  1943,  first  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  sales  promotion 
for  the  new  Zenith  Radionic 
Hearing  Aid  at  the  time  of  its 
introduction.  With  reconver¬ 
sion,  Taylor  assumed  charge  of 
promoting  Zenith's  new  line  of 
radios.  In  his  new  post  he  will 
continue  supervision  of  sales 
promotion,  in  addition  to  having 
full  responsibility  for  the  com¬ 
pany's  advertising  program. 


Crowds  Order 
7,000  New  Cars 


Advertising,  smart  publicity, 
a  deep  public  hunger  for  new 
motor  cars,  and  the  magic  of 
Henry  J.  Kaiser's  name  com¬ 
bined  this  week  to  create  a  mer¬ 
chandising  spectacle  seldom 
seen.  The  occasion  was  the  first 
public  showing  of  the  KaLser- 
Frazer  cars. 


Heralded  by  large-size  ads  in  I 
all  the  New  York  newspapers  I 
( “As  much  space  as  we  could  1 
buy,”  said  Morris  Sweeney,  ] 
president  of  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.,  Chicago  advertis-  | 
ing  agency),  plus  some  radio  ! 
spot  announcements,  the  show 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  | 
brought  a  barely  managable  i 
crush  of  spectators.  I 


The  crowds  were  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  idly  curious. 
During  the  five-day  exhibition 
some  50  salesmen  were  con¬ 
stantly  busy  filling  out  orders, 
which  totalled  about  7,000  and 
amounted  to  almost  $9,000,000, 
despite  the  uncertainty  as  to 
when  the  cars  would  go  into 
production  at  the  Willow  Run 
plant. 


AFA  Meeting  in  Dallas 


The  Tenth  District  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America 
will  resume  its  annual  meetings, 
suspended  by  the  war,  with  a 
three-day  victory  convention 
Jan.  27-29  at  the  Baker  Hotel 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  Talks  on  all 
phases  of  problems  faced  by  ad¬ 
vertising  in  meeting  the  postwar 
challenge  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  featured. 


Eighty  New  York  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  press,  from  daily 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio, 
newsreels,  wire  services  and 
picture  syndicates,  and"  70  more 
newsmen  from  elsewhere  were 
guests  at  a  press  luncheon. 


Among  them  were  about  a 
dozen  newspaper  men  from  the 
West  Coast,  who  were  brought 
in  by  Kaiser  -  Frazer  -  chartered 
plane.  All  out-of-town  news¬ 
men  were  guests  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  the  hotel  during  their 
New  York  stay. 
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By  Betty  Feezel 


Hot  Foot  Line 

BASED  on  a  100%  increase  in 
annual  sales  volume,  the 
American  Chemical  Co.,  Birm¬ 
ingham,  Ala.,  is  announcing  an 
increased  advertising  campaign 
for  its  Hot  Foot  line  of  insecti¬ 
cides.  The  campaign,  which  will 
run  in  newspapers  only,  will 
appear  throughout  the  south 
and  in  select^  areas  in  both 
the  north  and  the  west.  It  will 
be  kept  flexible  in  order  to  meet 
additional  requirements  in  new 
areas,  as  distribution  increases. 
The  schedule  calls  for  frequent 
insertions  of  three-inch,  one- 
column  ads.  plus  special  larger 
sized  ads  from  time  to  time. 
Stressed  in  all  advertising  will 
be  that  six  of  the  15  Hot  Foot 
products  contain  DDT  plus  other 
quick  -  killing  chemicals.  The 
agency  is  Liller,  Neal  &  Battle, 
Atlanta. 

Cincy  Series 

USING  70  newspapers,  Cincy 
Products  Company  will  re¬ 
lease  a  spring  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  its  wallpaper  cleaner. 


The  campaign,  which  is  the 
company's  biggest  advertising 
effort  ever,  appears  In  several 
new  markets  and  will  introduce 
the  product's  new  container. 
Radio  will  be  used  also.  The 
account  is  handled  by  Ralph  H. 
Jones  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Alaskan  Airways 

LOOKING  forward  to  expansion 

of  its  service  this  year.  Pacific 
Northern  Airlines,  Anchorage. 
Alaska,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dorland  Interna- 
tional-Pettingell  &  Fenton,  Inc.. 
New  York.  'The  company,  which 
was  formerly  Woodley  Airways, 
pioneer  in  scheduled  air  trans¬ 
port  to  Alaska,  is  now  operating 
passenger  planes  between  most 
of  the  principal  cities  of  Alaska. 
It  is  planned  to  extend  the  serv¬ 
ice  to  U.S.  cities.  At  present  the 
company  schedule  calls  for  ads 
in  about  seven  Alaska  news¬ 
papers  and  in  U.S.  aviation  trade 
papers. 

Charles  B.  Strauss  is  the 
account  executive. 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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STRIKES  VIEWED  BY  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS  FROM  SEVERAL  ANGLES 


SEEING  RED 

Bruce  Russell*  Los  Anffrhw  limes 


PLENTY  OF  HOT  WATER 

Roy  B.  Justus,  Minneapolis  Star-Journal 


TAKING  JOY  OUT  OF  LIFE 

Elmer  Messncr,  Roehester  (N.  Y.)  Times-l'nion 


New  Bureau  Program  Will  Use 
'Analytical  Selling'  Technique 


THE  Bureau  of  Advertising’s 
new  program  to  promote  the 
daily  newspaper  as  a  national 
advertising  medium  was  out¬ 
lined  this  week  by  Alfred  B. 
Stanford,  Sales  Director. 

In  his  first  press  conference 
since  he  joined  the  Bureau 
Dec.  1,  Mr.  Stanford  placed  the 
emphasis  on  research.  He  de¬ 
scribed  what  he  called  “a  new 
strategy  of  analytical  selling  de¬ 
signed  primarily  to  serve  the 
advertiser,”  a  strategy  based  on 
the  belief  that  the  only  way  the 
advertiser  can  enjoy  further 
large  national  increases  is  by 
building  sectional  increases. 

“In  the  past.”  he  said,  “busi¬ 
ness  has  enjoyed  large  per¬ 
centages  of  increase.  Today 
many  businesses  have  reached  a 
plateau.  The  data  the  Bureau 
is  now  gathering  should  help 
national  advertisers  realize  the 
tremendous  sales  opportunities 
that  abound  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  when  it  is  viewed  section- 
ally.” 

County-by-County  Data 
The  first  large-scale  operation 
of  the  Bureau  in  its  new  pro¬ 
gram,  now  in  progress,  is  an 
exhaustive  county  -  by  -  county 
breakdown  of  market  facts — 
home  ownership,  retail  sales, 
appliances,  etc.  Plotted  along 
with  these  data  will  be  a  de¬ 
tailed  picture  of  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  various  counties. 

Magazine  circulation  and  ra¬ 
dio  potentials  will  also  be  an¬ 
alyzed  “not,”  said  Mr.  Stanford, 
“with  the  idea  of  attacking 
them,  but  to  find  out  where  we 
stand,  what  we  have  to  offer.” 

All  data  will  be  gathered  into 
an  easily  accessible  card  file. 

The  county-by-county  study, 
which  will  set  the  master  pat¬ 
tern  for  other  bureau  surveys, 
is  expected  to  be  completed 
within  about  two  months.  The 
Bureau’s  research  staff  has  al¬ 


ready  been  increased  to  six. 

“Analytical  account  selling” 
was  described  by  Mr.  Stanford 
as  “honest  and  intelligent  an¬ 
alysis”  of  the  collected  data  in 
relation  to  a  specific  business 
problem.  To  that  end,  he  said, 
the  Bureau  will  seek  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  the  new  data — 
“with  the  cooperation  of  sincere 
advertising  agencies  and  alert 
advertisers” — to  individual 
problems. 

To  Use  Research  Experts 

“We  hope  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
enough  research  talent  of  recog¬ 
nized  standing  in  the  advertis¬ 
ing  business  and  create  enough 
confidence  and  interest  in  what 
we  are  doing  that  we  can  make 
these  studies  at  all  levels  of 
agency  and  manufacturer  man¬ 
agement,”  he  declared. 

The  newspapers’  opportunity, 
he  said,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  the  biggest  mass  ad¬ 
vertising  medium,  yet  have 
the  greatest  precision  control. 
Therefore,  he  said,  the  news¬ 
papers  are  in  the  best  position 
to  help  the  advertiser  re-evalu- 
ate  his  problem  areas  and  his 
unequal  sales  pattern. 

The  analytical  selling  job. 
said  Mr.  Stanford,  will  require 
the  employment  of  people  from 
the  agency  business  with  proved 
reputations  in  account  strategy, 
rather  than  pure  salesmen. 

To  meet  this  need.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ford  has  divided  the  New  York 
staff  of  the  Bureau  into  two 
major  business  analysis  team.s 
and  a  service  team.  He  will 
head  one  of  the  business  teams. 
The  other  will  be  headed  by  an 
Associate  Sales  Director,  a  man 
of  broad  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising  whose  identity  will  be 
revealed  in  a  few  days. 

The  service  team,  which  will 
continue  to  handle  the  present 
Bureau  sales  activity  and  the 
increasing  load  of  requests  from 


advertisers,  will  be  headed  by 
Allen  B.  Sikes,  the  present  East¬ 
ern  manager. 

While  practically  all  national 
advertisers  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  new  program,  the 
initial  work  will  be  done  among 
the  larger  advertisers. 

The  unnamed  new  Associate 
Sales  Director  has  served  seven 
of  the  largest  advertisers  in  the 
country  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive,  said  Mr.  Stanford. 

In  further  explanation  of  the 
thinking  behind  the  new  pro¬ 
gram,  Mr.  Stanford  said: 

“Wherever  there  is  a  substan¬ 
tial  nucleus  of  people,  employ¬ 
ment,  transportation  and  retail 
stores — in  short,  wherever  there 
is  a  market — there  is  a  news¬ 
paper.  That  newspaper  pene¬ 
trates  its  market  more  deeply 
than  any  other  medium. 

“The  daily  newspaper  has 
deep  local  roots  in  1,400  com¬ 
munities.  No  manufacturer’s 
pattern  of  sales  among  these 
1,400  nuclei  of  population  is 
identical  with  that  of  any  other 
manufacturer,  even  in  the  same 
business. 

“So  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  national  sale.  Every  sale — 
the  net  objective  sought  by 
every  national  advertising  cam¬ 
paign — is  a  highly  localized 
transaction.  It  is  a  single  pur¬ 
chase  by  one  consumer  from  one 
dealer,  multiplied.  The  tremen- 
d  o  u  s  advantage  newspapers 
have  over  other  media  is  that 
they  offer  these  completed  prod¬ 
uct  sales  at  an  economical  cost 
to  manufacturers.  Newspapers 
automatically  route  the  adver¬ 
tising  to  fit  the  business. 

“The  strength  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  its  solid  foundation  in 
every  American  community  as 
an  intimate  member  of  that 
community. 

“That  strength  is  our  chal¬ 
lenge  and  our  opportunity.  It 
is  no  less  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  for  American  busi¬ 
ness  to  find  new  ways  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  this  great  source  of  strength 
for  its  own  growth.” 


Press  Is  Given 
Deluxe  Setup 

Boston,  Jan.  24 — The  UNO 
site-seeking  committee  today 
praised  the  press  relations  ac¬ 
corded  them 
during  their 
visit  to  Mass- 
achusetts  as 
“outstanding,” 
and  thanked 
Gov.  Maurice  J. 

Tobin  formally 
for  arranging 
for  "a  press 
system  such  as 
we  have  not 
hitherto  seen.” 

In  charge  of 

all  UNO  can-  Mannion 

tacts  with  the 

press  was  John  Mannion,  vet¬ 
eran  Boston  Post  reporter  to 
whom  Governor  Tobin  gave  free 
rein. 

Mannion  first  established  a 

hotel  press  suite,  then  ordered 
the  three  special  buses  in  which 
the  delegates  traveled  equipped 
with  a  two-way  radio.  Putting 
reporters  in  the  second  bus  and 
photographers  in  the  third, 
Mannion  rode  in  the  first  bus 
with  the  delegates. 

Often  a  question  would  be 
radioed  to  him  during  the  long 
daily  drive.  Mannion  would 
get  the  answer  and  send  it  back 
directly.  He  also  kept  up  a 
running  commentary  direct  to 
the  reporters’  car  on  what  the 
delegates  were  discussing  in 
their  bus. 

Wherever  the  reporters 
stopped  for  lunch,  they  found  at 
least  eight  emergency  telephones 
installed  for  their  exclusive  use. 

Photographers  were  notified 
that  they  could  give  their  plates 
to  Mannion  at  stated  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  He  sent  these  by 
state  police  cars  direct  to  the 
Massachusetts  State  House  in 
Boston,  where  copy  boys  from 
the  various  papers  picked  them 
up. 


By  Charles  H.  Carson 


JANUARY  THAW!  .  .  .  May  be  on  some  of  you  .  .  .  coming 
shortly  to  others  .  .  .  meaning  the  new  seed  catalogs,  planning, 
plotting — and  selling  seeds,  accessories  again.  Outlook  for  first 
after-war  spring  much  brighter  than  for  several  years,  naturally. 
Vegetable  seeds  to  be  plentiful  .  .  .  continued  shortage  in  shrub¬ 
bery,  and  as  last  year  in  rose  bushes.  So  play  up  the  buy  early 
apgle  .  .  .  remember,  too,  nearly  everyone  from  your  "Five  and 
dime”  to  the  exclusive  nursery  sells  them  all. 

•  •  ■  • 

PERSONAL  THAW!  ...  We  too  can  thaw  out  in  our  thinking  .  .  . 

look  around.  Because  packs  of  garden  seed  are  small  in  size 
and  price.  .  .  .  don't  think  they  are  small  potatoes  in  the  mer¬ 
chandising  picture.  Advertising — thoughtful  advertising  can  sell 
more  than  seed.  Before  a  10-cent  pack  of  seed  can  go  to  work 
making  vegetables,  one  or  all  of  these  have  to  go  to  work  also: 
spade  .  .  .  hoe  .  .  .  rake  .  .  .  trowel  .  .  .  hose  .  .  .  insecticide!  Look 
at  seed  as  wrapped  up  in  a  package  with  these  .  .  .  sell  more  of 
everything  for  your  account .  . .  more  advertising  for  your  boss! 

•  •  • 

YOUR  AD  WRITING  .  .  .  can  be  more  productive  for  you  as  well 
as  your  account  if  you  can  give  him  some  merchandising  tips. 
Here  are  a  few:  (1)  Have  sample  seeds  in  actual  growth  in  win¬ 
dows  or  on  seed  counters  in  boxes  or  flats.  ( 2 )  Congregate  all  the 
gardener’s  needs,  related  items,  in  one  department.  (3)  Offer  ad¬ 
vice  through  appearance  of  an  expert  from  your  state  college,  or 
local  schools.  (4)  Make  a  special  play  for  the  woman’s  trade  in 
charge  of  a  woman  giving  womanly  advice.  (3)  Interest  young¬ 
sters,  they’re  future  customers! 

•  •  • 

FOR  YOUR  SEEDMAN!  .  .  .  Your  hardware,  department  or  book 
store,  ladies  ready-to-wear  or  men’s  store,  there's  a  seed  angle 
somewhere!  Seeds  ,  .  .  working  tools  .  .  .  information  .  .  .  clothing! 

“VEGETABLE  FARE!”  .  .  .  Announce  prizes  to  be  given  for 
largest  vegetables  grown  in  various  classifications  from  seeds 
sold.  Contestants  register  when  purchasing  and  given  number.  As 
season  progresses  they  bring  their  products  to  store  for  display 
.  .  .  grading! 

"VEGETABLE  PACK!”  ,  .  .  Have  your  stationery  or  book 
store  make  up  package  of  a  book  on  vegetable  gardening  and  in¬ 
clude — a  selection  of  seeds  for  the  beginner! 

Why  at  this  season  couldn’t  a  stationery  or  other  store  selling 
greeting  cards,  have  a  small  line  of  appropriate  ones  for  any  and 
all  occasions  with  a  packet  of  flower  seeds  attached,  with  a  ribbon, 
as  a  special  flare  for  the  flower  gardener? 

“MIDGET  MARVELS!”  .  . .  Becoming  quite  the  rage  .  .  .  midget 
corn  .  .  .  tomatoes  .  .  .  melons  .  .  .  cucumbers,  etc.  For  the  “Tiny 
Tot  Shop” — children’s  department,  make  up  package  of  these,  give 
away  or  sell  at  cost  ...  in  contest  for  best  grown  by  the  young¬ 
sters  .  .  .  selling  proper  play  clothing  to  go  with  play  gardening. 
Don’t  think  the  old  man  won’t  be  interested  and  do  most  of  the 
work! 

•  •  # 

LILY  IN  THE  FIELD!  .  .  .  And  your  woman  gardener  must  dress 
to  raise  dressy  vegetables — as  so  many  of  them  think.  Your 
ladies  ready-to-wear,  department  store  found  this  out  last  year! 
Victory  Gardening  has  made  every  one  vegetable  conscious.  Play 
up  proper  attire  not  only  to  save  other  clothing  but  to  “shine” 
when  seen  over  the  back  fence!  “When  you  TURN-UP  The 
Ground!” — “It’s  not  CORNY  TO  Dress  For  Work!” — “Going  Gar¬ 
dening?  Well  LETTUS  See!”— “Don’t  Be  A  WALLFLOWER  In 
Your  Garden!” 

#  •  • 

YOU  MAY  HAVE  THE  DT's!  .  .  .  Trying  to  figure  out  what  this 
DDT  is  all  about!  Something  new  in  the  picture  this  year  with 
controls  released.  Be  careful  in  your  copy  .  .  .  see  that  your  ac¬ 
count  is!  Many  have  pulled  out  all  stops  .  .  .  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  no  like. 

•  •  • 

FEBRUARY  COMING  UP!  .  .  .  Responsible  for  7%  of  the  annual 


Speaking  of  Teen  Age  copy  (Party  Line,  Dec.  29),  K.  M.  Carpenter, 
national  advertising  manager  of  the  Solt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Tribune- 
Telegram,  submits  this  copy  run  by  Auerboch  Department  Store 
recently. 

volume.'  Departments  in  this  order:  Woolen  dress  goods, 
women's  and  misses’  coats  and  suits,  silks  and  velvets,  cotton  wash 
goods,  furs!  Other  good  sellers:  domestics  and  sheetings,  art  needle 
work,  corsets  and  brassieres,  hosiery,  shoes! 

*  •  * 

WITH  SPECIAL  DAYS!  .  .  .  Ground  Hog  Day  ( 2nd)— Weather 
Bureau  organized  1870  (9th) — St.  Valentine’s  Day  and  tele¬ 
phone  patented  1876  (14th) — Boy  Scout  Week  (8th-14th) — ^Na¬ 
tional  Cherry  Week  (15th-22nd) — Phonograph  Patented  1878 
(18th) — Washington’s  Birthday  (22nd). 

•  •  • 

THE  OLD  STANDBY!.  .  .  Coming  again  and  by  now  you  should 
know  it’s  the  outstanding  promotion  for  this  time  of  year, 
meaning  “Sew  and  Save”  Week  (Feb.  23-March  2).  A  new  angle 
with  your  banks  not  missing  any  bets  now  on  any  hot  tie-ins!  The 
New  York  Bank  for  Savings  has  a  “Make  It  Yourself”  exhibition 
of  home  furnishings  and  clothing!  The  bank  believes  that  there’s 
more  to  thrift  than  putting  money  in  the  bank  .  .  .  selecting  the 
sewing  theme  because  of  clothing  and  material  shortage!  In  ex¬ 
hibit  are  slip  covers  .  .  .  practical  draperies  .  .  .  tea  cloths,  etc. 
Another  tie-in  with  Singer  Sewing  Machine. 

•  •  • 

YOUR  JEWELER  .  .  .  seems  to  be  worried  over  the  way  some 
of  the  trade  is  advertising  the  advantages  of  water  and  shock 
“resistant”  and  “repellant”  qualities!  Now  the  terms  have  been 
defined  by  the  FTC!  A  watch,  case,  or  movement  is  not  to  be 
called  “water  resistant”  or  “water  repellant”  unless  tested  in 
water  for  10  minutes  at  pressure  equal  to  50  feet  depth  .  .  .  not 
permitted  to  say  such  watches  will  keep  such  characteristics 
throughout  life  .  .  .  that  won’t  be  reduced  by  wear  or  opening 
case  for  repair,  adjustment!  To  use  term  “shock  resistant,  ab¬ 
sorbing”  .  .  .  only  when  watch  or  movement  not  damaged  “when 
falling  in  an  unprotected  condition  upon  a  level  solid  hardwood 
floor  in  any  position  from  a  height  of  four  feet!”  Some  test  .  .  . 
some  watch!  But  your  Jeweler  will  be  impressed  that  you  know! 
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IT  OR  A  PUILISHIR  «M>  JuBMry  2*.  1f4« 


i 


I  was  fascinated  with  a  quick-change  artist 


Thmn  hm  was  in  uniform,  big  as  lifn.  I 
blinknd  my  nyns  and  thn  uniform  had 
tumod  into  a  ehalk-stripo  suit.  Tho  sor- 
vicm  ribbons  had  movod  up  to  mako  a 
splashy  nocktio  at  his  throat.  Tho  old 
grin  was  back  in  its  rogular  placo. 

The  boys  are  getting  back.  That 
means  a  lot  of  important  things, 
but  we  want  to  narrow  it  to  peace* 
time  commerce,  with  emphasis  on 
Philadelphia,  third  city  of  the 
United  States. 

IPITOR  A  PUILISHIRfar  Jaaaary 


Many  thousands  have  already 
picked  up  where  they  left  off  or 
started  anew  in  this  city.  More  are 
returning  every  day.  Most  of  them 
are  married  or  soon  will  be.  HomeSy 
families,  children,  stability  in  a  city 
already  known  for  these  things.  Im¬ 
portant  new  activity  in  a  popula¬ 
tion  that  stands  now  at  3,844,960.* 

What  do  you  have  to  offer  this 
vast  and  growing  market?  It  is  an 
important  place  to  cry  your  wares. 

Philadelphia  is  a  market  easy  to 

2*.  1t4« 


reach,  for  4  out  of  5  families  daily 
read  one  newspaper — use  it  as  a 
shopping  guide.  That  newspaper 
is  The  Evening  Bulletin.  It  has 
a  circulation  in  excess  of  600,000, 
largest  in  the  evening  field.  It 
goes  home  in  this  city  of  homes — 
helps  Philadelphians  decide  what 
to  buy. 

*  l^hUadfiphia  and  ifg  natund  trading  arro.. 

In  Philadelphia— Rtarly  everybody  reads 

The  Bulletin 
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A.H.  Motley  Named 
Publisher  of  Parade 


ARTHUR  H.  “RED’  MOTLEY 

will  resign  as  publisher  of 
American  magazine  Feb.  1  to 
become  president  of  Parade 
Publications,  Inc.  and  publisher 
of  its  Sunday  supplement,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  owner  of  Parade. 
Mr.  Field  also  reported  that  “a 
sizeable  block’’  of  stock  had 
been  sold  to  Mr.  Motley. 

Mr.  Motley  will  be  in  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  Parade  and  will 
focus  particular  attention  on  an 
expansion  program,  according 
to  Mr.  Field,  who  said;  “During 
Mr.  Motley’s  tenure,  American 
magazine  tripled  its  newsstand 
circulation,  doubled  advertising 
volume,  and  was  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  widely  quoted  mag¬ 
azines.  His  business,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial  background 
ideally  suits  him  for  his  new  po¬ 
sition  in  the  newspaper  field.” 

Goes  to  3  Million 

Parade’s  circulation,  now  two 
million,  will  rise  to  three  mil¬ 
lion  March  3,  Mr.  Motley  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Newspapers 
to  be  added  on  that  date  are  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  the  Wich¬ 
ita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  and  one  other 
not  yet  identified.  The  Fort 
Wayne  ( Ind. )  Journal  -  Gazette 
was  added  Jan.  6. 

The  other  newspapers  on 
Parade’s  list  are  Akron  Beacon 
Journal,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post,  Chicago  Sun,  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star,  Jacksonville 
(Fla.)  Times-Union,  Newark 
( N.  J. )  Star-Ledger,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  ( Mass. )  Standard  Times, 
Portland  ( Me. )  Telegram,  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- American, 
Toledo  Times,  Washington  Post, 
and  Youngstown  Vindicator. 

“Every  survey”  made  during 
the  last  year  showed  that  the 
more  information  people  had  on 
any  subject,  the  more  opinions 
they  had  and  the  more  moderate 
they  were  in  their  judgments, 
Mr.  Motley  said.  The  news¬ 
paper,  touching  the  lives  of  the 
people  more  often  than  any 
other  channel  of  information, 
will  spearhead  political,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social  education  in 
the  future,  he  declared. 

Wider  product  distribution 
will  also  be  spearheaded  by  the 
daily  press,  he  said,  “and  the 
universal  appeal  of  the  picture 
supplement  has  an  important 
role  in  this  overall  task.” 

To  Keep  Picture  Idea 

Newspaper  circulations  will 
continue  to  grow,  Mr.  Motley  be¬ 
lieves,  as  they  did  after  World 
War  I,  and  Parade,  distributed 
through  the  newspapers,  will 
share  in  that  expansion. 

As  for  the  future  of  Parade  < 
itself,  the  new  publisher  has  “a 
few  things  in  mind,”  which  he  is  I 
not  yet  prepared  to  reveal  fully. 

’The  fundamental  editorial 
idea  of  Parade — picture  news 
about  people — is  sound,  he  said, 
and  will  be  retained.  No 
changes  are  contemplated  in  the 
present  editorial  staff.  The  sup¬ 
plement  will  be  Improved  phy- 
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sically  when  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  are  available. 

Extensive  use  of  color  is 
planned,  Mr.  Motley  said,  “but 
we  can’t  move  very  far  on  that 


Arthur  H.  Motley 


until  our  printers  can  get  the 
presses.  That  may  take  12  or  18 
months. 

“Parade  will  continue  to  be  a 
non  -  crusading,  non  -  political 
magazine,”  he  said.  “Probably 
the  most  marked  change  edi¬ 
torially  will  be  greater  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  domestic  scene.” 

Parade's  sales  organization 
will  be  expanded  to  meet  the 
“very  substantial”  expansion  of 
advertising  in  most  media,  which 
he  is  “persuaded  completely” 
is  on  the  way. 

He  announced  that  his  first 
official  act  as  publisher  of  Par- 


More  Thon 
1000  Newspapers 
Rely  on 


L 


For  the  Best  Bolonced 
Group  of  Doily  and 
Sunday  Comics 


ade  will  be  the  appointment  of 
William  V.  Bowers  as  food 
specialist.  Mr.  Bowers  started 
in  the  food  field  as  a  broker 
went  to  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Liberty,  and  most  re¬ 
cently  has  been  with  Mr.  Motley 
on  the  American. 

“Red”  Motley  (he  himself 
uses  the  name)  entered  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business  in  1928  as  a 
space  salesman  for  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Co.  Previ¬ 
ously  he  had  been  a  college  pro¬ 
fessor,  miner,  brush  vendor,  and 
cough  drop  sales  manager. 

In  1934  he  became  Detroit 
manager  for  the  company  and 
four  years  later  Western  man¬ 
ager.  In  1940  he  was  named 
successively  assistant  to  the 
president,  and  vicepresident  and 
director.  He  was  made  publish¬ 
er  in  1942.  He  will  relinquish 
all  his  Crowell-Collier  connec¬ 
tions  when  he  ii\oves  to  Parade. 

Born  in  Minnesota,  Mr.  Mot¬ 
ley  attended  the  State  Univer¬ 
sity  there  and  was  graduated 
with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key.  He 
was  an  instructor  for  a  time  at 
Hamline  University,  then  went 
to  Columbia  University  to  study 
law.  W 

He  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  New  York 
Sales  Executives  Club. 


Sexton  Buys  Weekly 

Marion  Sexton,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Sun  and  a  candidate  for  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  Democratic  pri¬ 
maries  in  1944,  recently  pur¬ 
chased  the  Woodland,  Wash. 
Lewis  River  News,  a  weekly 
paper,  from  M.  M.  Mahurin. . 


Babson  Rates 
Winston-Salem 
One  of  Most 
“Favorable’’  in  U.  S. 

In  his  annual  report  on 
business  conditions  Roger 
W.  Babson  takes  a  look  at 
Winston  -  Salem  and  con¬ 
firms  what  we  have  been 
saying  all  along — that  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  is  showing 
steady  business  growth  — 
and  that  the  outlook  for 
1946  is  good. 

Mr.  Babson  rates  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  as  one  of  the 
best  “sales  territories”  in 
the  country  at  the  present 
time.  That’s  not  surpris¬ 
ing.  Business  is  clicking 
along — and  the  farmers  in 
this  area  are  having  a  rec¬ 
ord  year. 

Like  to  have  more  infor¬ 
mation? 

Journal  and  Sentinel 

Winston-Salem, 

North  Carolina 

B 

Nationid  Rtprauntalioe: 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 


Until  the  time  ar¬ 
rives  that  $2.50, 
$5.00,  or  $7.50 
is  more  desirable 


than  a  $10  bill. 


the  predominant 
circulation  of  the 
Times -Herald  will 
continue  to  have 
first  claim  on  any 
and  every  intelli¬ 
gent  advertising 
expenditure  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 


..  jJl 


Editor  ind  Publiiher 


TIMESHERALD  .  243,902 
The  STAR  .  .  .  207,859 
The  POST  .  .  .  168,345 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  105,231 

as  of  September  30,  1945 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
National  Representative 
CEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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libout  this  eisM-ball 

business... 


In  billiard  parlor  parlance — or  in  any 
language  for  that  matter — he  who  is  "behind 
the  eight-ball”  is  in  a  very  tough  spot  and  a 
most  unhappy  frame  of  mind. 

^  hen  it  conies  to  selling  in  the  billion-plus 
market  of  Central  Indiana,  national  adver* 
tisers  bave  learned  that  the  best  way  to  avoid 
eight-balls  and  keep  the  sales  curve  in  steady 
ascendancy  is  to  concentrate  in  Indiana’s 
leading  newspaper — The  Indianapolis  News. 

An  institution  in  Iloosier  homes  for  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  century.  The  News 
gets  a  nightly,  page-by-page  combing  from 
the  entire  family  .  .  .  wields  an  Influence  over 
the  household  budget  so  important  that 
successful  advertisers  consistently  rate  it — 
No.  1  in  Indiana! 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 

FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


c.  WAITER  McCarty 

PraiiSwiI  on^  Ganaral  Manager 
DAN  A.  CARROLL,  1 10  E.  42nd  SirnnI 
Nnw  York  17 
J.  E.  LUTZ,  Tribune  Tower 
Oiicage  1 1 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


lOITOR 


PURLtSHIRfar  Joaaary  24.  1944 


ROCWORD 


ROCKFORD  MORNING  STAR  ...  ROCKFORD  REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


ITU  Asks  Engravers 
Cooperation  in  Strikes 


Washington,  Jan.  21 — ^The 
1945  production  of  newsprint 
by  U.  S.  mills  amounted  to 
725.267  tons,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  reports. 

The  lost  year's  production, 
the  Bureau  notes,  remained 
far  below  prewar  levels,  re¬ 
flecting  the  withdrawal  of  the 
domestic  mills  from  this  field. 
The  1944  total  was  720,752 
tons  and  the  1943  figure  was 
811,309  tons.  Just  prior  to  the 
war  the  U.  S.  mills  were  turn¬ 
ing  out  approximately  1,000,- 
gravers’  handling  of  paste-up  tended  that  the  photoengraver  OOO  tons  yearly, 
copy  on  papers  struck  by  the  would  become  a  substitute  for 
ITU  have  been  discussed  infor-  the  typesetter  or  makeup  man. 
mally  by  union  executives  for  “In  self  defense  the  ITU  must 
several  months.  It  is  now  hoped  prevent  any  invasion  of  the  com- 
by  ITU  officials  that  an  agree-  posing  room  whether  by  photo- 
ment  for  closer  cooperation  by  engravings  or  other  processes, 
the  engravers  in  strike  situations  The  ITU  may  have  to  exercise 
will  be  worked  out  at  Cleveland,  its  jurisdiction  over  all  kinds  of 
The  engravers,  Editor  &  Pub-  composition  whether  by  hand 
LisHER  was  told  by  Edward  Volz,  compositors,  machine  operators, 
president  of  the  International  paste-up  methods,  tape  perforat- 
Photoengravers  Union,  have  ing,  photo-composing  or  any 
been  standing  on  their  oblige-  other  method  of  substitute  for 
tion  to  fulfill  contracts.  They  conventional  type  composition, 
have  deemed  it  their  duty,  be  “Typesetting  in  all  its  forms 
explained,  to  reproduce  what-  and  all  substitutes  therefor  be- 
ever  copy  was  submitted  by  the  long  to  the  composing  room  and 
publisher.  members  of  the  ITU.” 


ronto  to  institute  a  five-day 
iroy  iltles  Unanged,  ^eek.  it  is  the  first  in  Canada 
Wacre  Increase  Given  make  such  a  week  part  of  an 
Da?id  B.  Plum,  president  and  «  newspaper 

The  five-day  Week  will  mean 
Record  Company,  has  announced  pmnlovment 

changes  in  the  titles  of  the  fol-  „„ 

lowing  exeoitives:  Frank  L. 

v,...!,  couver  Sun  is  to  be  commended 

no/J' mnnToir  ^he  introduction  of  the  five- 

rZlIlr  V  ^ay.  40-hour  week,  as  part  of 
general  manager,  Chester  E.  wniid  agreement  for  1946" 

bJJ!nes?°  manfge®;  *TTrthi?  president, 

Viger  from  local  and  national  , 

advertising  manager  to  advertis- 

ing  director.  lO  bimpSOIl-Xieilly 

Mr.  Plum  also  announced  that  Sidney  F.  Smith,  formerly  a 
effective  Jan.  25  the  wages  of  captain  in  the  Army  Ordnance 
all  employes  of  the  Record  Bomb  Disposal,  has  joined  the 
Newspapers  will  be  increased  Los  Angeles  sales  staff  of 
i  of  strike-  Lufkin,  Tex.,  Jan.  21-Mech-  Simpson-Reilly,  Ltd. 

anical  department  executives 
Brown  and  preemen  from  newspapers 
no  benefit  throughout  Texas,  Louisiana, 

»yer  unless  Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Tenn- 
ped,  photo-  essee  were  guests  of  the  South- 
de.  land  Paper  Mills.,  Inc.,  and  its 

Newspaper  sales  agent,  the  Perkins-Good- 
...  Company,  at  a  two-day 

meeting  here  recently. 

The  visitors  were  taken  on  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  plant  and 
shown  how  newsprint  is  made. 

An  informal  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  followed,  with  both  the 
newspaper  men  and  their  hosts 
exchanging  ideas  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improving  press  work. 

Entertainment  consisted  of  a 
barbecue  at  nearby  Pine  Island 
Club.  Hosts  from  the  paper 
mill  included  E.  L.  Kurtb  presi¬ 
dent;  R.  W.  Wortham  Jr.,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident;  Albert  New- 
combe,  treasurer;  Karl  Cooke, 
secretary-comptroller;  W.  L.  Mc- 
Hale,  manager,  and  Charles  Car¬ 
penter,  general  superintendent 
Lloyd  Schenck,  Lufkin  office 
manager,  represented  the  Per¬ 
kins-Good  win  Company. 


9  months  Total  of 
Building  Permits 
Highest  In  State 


Piinters  Accept 
Cincinnati  Offer 


Cincinnati,  Jan.  21 — ^The  Daily 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  here  has  granted  an  in¬ 
crease  of  from  $58  to  $70  weekly 
to  journeymen  printers  on  the 
Post  and  Times-Star,  and  from 
$61.50  to  $75  for  those  on  the 
Enquirer,  morning.  William  A. 

Ahrens,  executive  secretary  of  ^  ^  ^  ^  . ... 

the  publishers,  was  notified  that  L.  Ryder,  Cobleskill 

Cincinnati  Typographical  Union  (N  Y.  Times  publisher  and 
No.  3  at  Its  meeting  Sunday  National  Editorial  Association 
night  accepted  the  offer.  Nearly  president,  recently  came  to  the 
500  will  receive  the  raise,  effec-  or  competitor,  when  that 
tlve  Jan.  1.  weekly  newspaper’s  plant 

Guild  officials  have  ea'ied  at-  burned, 
tentlon  to  a  discrepancy  in  an  'TT**  Cobleskill  Index,  pub- 
E  fc  P  story  concerning  the  re-  by  Louis  R.  BCann,  was  a 

cent  witge  increase  granted  Post  Af*  vicum,  with  the  result  the 
members.  E  &  P  said  the  boost  will  not  be  able  to  resume 

was  10%  whereas  it  amounted  operations  until  about  March  1. 
to  12%,  Meanwhile,  the  Index  is  using 

the  facilities  of  the  Times. 


OUST  ON... 

\  ...the  South's  Biggest  Market 

\Stefi  cutiH 

HE  CHRONICLE 


MORE  ADVERTISERS 

USE 

MORE  LINEAGE 

IN 

THE  CHRONICLE 

...AND  REACH 

MORE  PEOPLE 

AND  CREATE 

MORE  SALES... 

THAN  IN  ANY  OTHER 
HOUSTON  NEWSPAPER 


FIRST  IN 
HOUSTON 

IH  CIRCULATIOH 
AHB  ABVERTISIHG 

FOR  33 

CONSECUTIVE 

YEARS! 


The  Houston  Market  is  sold 
when  your  story  is  told 
•  •  •  in  The  Chronicle 


THE  HOUSTON 
CHRONICLE 


R.  w.  McCarthy  the  branham  company 

Ncrtioiral  Advertising  Manager  National  Representatives 
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Public  Rushes 
For  Papers  After 
Seattle  Strike 

(Editor  s  Note:  Seattle.  Wash., 
was  without  its  regular  daily 
newspapers  for  55  days  due  to  a 
printers’  strike.  An  E  &  P  cor¬ 
respondent  tells  here  how  the 
public  responded  when  the 
papers  resumed.) 

Seattle,  Jan.  21 — Sighs  of 
satisfaction  surged  over  Seattle 
with  the  return  to  publication 
of  the  city’s  long  absent  news¬ 
papers. 

Eight  weeks  of  hardship  for  a 
public  accustomed  to  its  daily 
press,  for  advertisers  without 
their  favorite  medium,  came  to 
end  to  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan. 
12,  when  members  of  Seattle 
Typographical  Union,  Local  202, 
voted  to  go  back  to  work. 

As  the  first  papers  hit  the 
streets,  crowds  clustered  around 
newsstands  awaiting  the  bundles 
that  trucks  hurried  to  all  parts 
of  the  city.  The  sale  was  the 
largest  for  a  Saturday  night  in 
the  memory  of  present  circula¬ 
tion  managers. 

Motorists  delayed  the  getaway 
of  trucks  from  the  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  the  Times  as  they 
crowded  around  the  two  plants, 
their  occupants  eager  to  grab 
the  first  Sunday  papers  off  the 
presses.  The  Star,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  no  Sunday  paper,  resumed 
Monday  morning. 

Outstanding  News  Briefed 

Scores  expressed  amazement 
that  the  papers  were  readied  so 
soon  after  the  long  strike’s  end. 

Newspaper  telephone  switch¬ 
boards  were  flooded  with  calls. 
Some  callers  wanted  to  place 
classified  ads,  others  advis^  of 
new  addresses. 

Interesting  indeed  were  the 
first  editions.  Editors  briefed 
and  summarized  outstanding 
events  of  the  strike  period.  Page 
after  page  of  back  comics 
greeted  avid  readers.  Several 
days  were  required  to  clean  up 
the  backlog  of  vital  statistics — 
deaths,  births,  marriages,  di¬ 
vorces,  etc. 

Indicative  of  deep  public  con¬ 
cern  over  the  news  blackout 
during  the  strike,  the  struck 
papers  were  flooded  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  messages  expressing 
hope  the  labor  difficulty  soon 
would  be  ended. 

Demand  for  news  was  so  great 
papers  from  other  Pacific  North¬ 
west  cities  were  hawked  by 
itinerant  vendors  on  downtown 
streets  at  almost  fabulous  prices. 

Thirty-five  cents  a  copy,  50 
cents  and  even  $1  were  paid  on 
occasion,  though  the  publica¬ 
tions  offered  little  or  no  cover¬ 
age  of  important  Seattle  news 
developments.  Any  papers — even 
old  ones — were  welcome. 

News  magazines,  and  in  fact 
magazines  of  all  sorts,  were 
snapped  up  by  a  public  trying 
to  keep  abreast  of  current 
events. 

Advertisers  resorted  to  all 
sorts  of  temporary  expedients  in 
an  effort  to  inform  the  public  at 
least  to  a  limited  extent  of 
wares  or  services  for  sale. 

Campaigns  and  events  which 
depend  on  newspaper  "plugs” 


found  the  going  hard.  Even  a 
hero  like  Gen.  Jonathan  Wain- 
wright — whose  appearance  nor¬ 
mally  would  have  Jammed  Civic 
Auditorium  to  its  rafters — drew 
only  a  small  crowd.  The  citi¬ 
zens  just  didn’t  know  what  was 
going  on. 

The  printers’  new  contract 
with  the  three  Seattle  dailies 
calls  for  an  increase  in  pay  of 
$2.65  daily  for  the  day  shift  and 
$2.90  for  the  night  shift.  This 
makes  weekly  pay  for  $65  for 
day  workers,  $68.75  for  night 
for  a  five-day  35-hour  week. 

All  Pitched  In 

All  hands  pitched  into  the 
renewal  of  publication  with  zest. 

Charles  B.  Lindeman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post-Intelligencer, 
said: 

“The  strike  is  over  and  there 
will  be  no  post  mortem.  As  in 
all  such  cases  the  public  and  the 
community  are  the  real  losers. 
The  strike  could  have  been 
averted  by  the  simple  method 
of  a  continuation  of  collective 


bargaining  when  our  offer  was 
refused  by  the  union.  That, 
however,  is  water  over  the  dam. 
We  are  happy  to  be  back  serv¬ 
ing  our  thousands  of  readers 
and  doing  a  constructive  job  for 
Seattle  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west.” 

■ 

John  B.  Morse  Named 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  21 — John 
B.  Morse,  former  Chicago  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  official,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
board  of  Del  Monte  Properties, 
California.  S.  F.  B.  Morse  was 
named  chairman.  John  Morse 
was  with  Lord  &  ’Thomas,  be¬ 
came  vicepresident  of  Blackett, 
Sample  &  Hummert  and  then 
joined  Dancer,  Fitzgerald,  Sam¬ 
ple.  He  entered  the  Navy  in 
May,  1941,  as  a  lieutenant  (jg), 

■  served  on  the  Western  Sea 
Frontier  and  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  rose  to  commander 
grade  as  commanding  officer 
of  Camp  Moffett  at  Great 
Lakes. 


Rochester  Dailies 
To  Study  Housing 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  21 — 
Sponsored  by  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  the  Times-Union, 
a  far-reaching  investigation  of 
Rochester’s  critical  housing 
shortage  has  been  launched. 

Beginning  with  an  all-day 
conference  on  Jan.  22,  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  in¬ 
vestigation  will  develop  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  just  what  Rochester 
needs  in  additional  housing. 
Three  days  later  at  Convention 
Hall  the  newspapers  will  spon¬ 
sor  a  public  meeting  at  which 
a  full  report  will  be  made. 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  editor. 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  is 
chairman  of  a  committee  plan¬ 
ning  the  conference  and  con¬ 
vention  hall  meeting.  A.  "Ver¬ 
non  Croop,  managing  editor. 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  and 
Joseph  T.  Adams,  managing 
editor,  Times-Union,  are  com¬ 
mittee  members. 


FlORID.V,  a  major  iiiarkcl  in  its  own  right,  is 
marked  as  one  of  a  very  few  merchandising  areas 
in  the  entire  country  with  a  superior  chance  to 
hold  all  its  war  gains! 

Florida'^  stability  as  a  potent  market  is 
demonstrated  by  the  steady  increase  in  retail  sales, 
purchases  of  proilucers’goods,  postal  receipts,  bank 
deposits,  homesite  purchases,  new  building  and 
school  attendance.  Construction,  a  year  'round 
industry  in  Florida,  adds  to  the  vitality  of  this 
permanent  and  predictable  market. 

Florida's  vast  backJog  of  purchasing  power  is  open 
to  you  through  the  complete  low-cost  coverage  of 
Florida's  three  great  morning  dailies...  in  Florida's 
three  key  sales  areas  and  their  tremendous 
trading  territories. 
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Detroit's  Is 

Thoroughly  Covered  by  the  News 


OCTROI 


/  .  "  '«!'  i  .«i 


Because  of  the  predominance  of  one,  two,  three  and 
four-family  dwelling  units  in  Detroit*,  the  home 
market  here  is  of  much  more  importance  to  advertisers 
than  it  is  in  almost  all  other  metropolitan  centers. 

That  is  why  The  Detroit  News  has,  for  years,  concen¬ 
trated  its  circulation  efforts  on  home  delivery  —  on 
getting  its  newspaper  into  the  homes  of  the  city  and 
local  trading  area. 

Today,  The  News  not  only  reaches  63.8%  of  all  city- 
zone  homes  taking  any  newspaper  regularly,  but  has 
95%  of  its  weekday  and  84%  of  its  great  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  concentrated  within  a  50-mile  radius  of  Detroit's 
downtown  stores  and  shops! 

Such  blanket-like  coverage  of  the  very  heart  of 
America's  fourth  market,  by  a  single  newspaper,  makes 
Detroit — and  THE  NEWS — the  number  one  advertising 
opportunity  in  the  United  States  for  1946. 


The  Detroit  News 
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82%  Of  All  DITKOITIKS  UVE  IN  ONE,  TWO,  TH8EE  AND 
fOUK-fAMIlY  OWE  IIINGS;  ONIY  18%  IN  AFAtTMENTS 
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L.  A.  Dailies 
Force  Regents 
To  Open  Meets 

Los  Angeles,  Jan.  21 — United 
action  by  Los  Angeles  news¬ 
papers  has  persuaded  the  board 
of  regents  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  to 
open  its  meeting  to  the  press. 

Although  all  such  meetings 
are  supposed  to  be  public  (be¬ 
cause  the  board  is  set  up  as  a 
State  corporation),  never  in  the 
memory  of  veteran  newspaper 
men  has  this  been  the  case,  the 
board  members  using  a  legal 
technicality  to  bar  the  public 
by  declaring  they  were  "going 
into  executive  session.” 

All  reports  of  board  meetings 
in  the  newspapers  were  based 
on  handouts  from  the  university 
publicity  bureau,  and  on  occa¬ 
sion  the  "reports”  have  been 
delivered  to  the  press  before  the 
meeting  was  held! 

This  situation  came  to  a  head 
when  the  board  was  to  consider 
alleged  Communistic  activities 
on  the  campus,  the  i^rticipation 
of  certain  students  in  picketing 
at  the  Warner  Bros.  Studios, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  campus 
newspaper  in  sui>porting  the 
strikers’  defiance  of  court  orders. 

Feeling  that  this  hearing  was 
of  vital  interest  to  the  public. 
City  Editor  Jimmy  Richardson 
of  the  Los  Angelet  Examiner, 
whose  reporter  at  the  previous 
meeting  had  been  given  the  cus¬ 
tomary  brush-off,  called  city 
editors  of  the  other  Los  Angeles 
newspapers.  Plans  were  made 
and  each  paper  sent  a  reporter 
to  the  meeting. 

When  the  newspaper  men 
were  informed,  “We  are  going 
into  executive  session,”  Carl 
Greenberg  of  the  Examiner  arose 
to  say  he  had  a  statement  to 
read.  At  first  the  board  would 
not  let  him  proceed,  but  finally 
did  so. 

The  statement,  subscribed  to 
by  all  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
newspapers,  pointed  out  that, 
under  the  State  constitution,  the 
university  is  a  "public  trust,” 
and  that  all  matters  Involving 
its  policy  were  the  business  of 
the  public. 

After  brief  consideration,  and 
at  the  urging  of  Lt.-Gov.  Houser, 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
board,  the  regents  agreed  to  per¬ 
mit  press  coverage.  Inasmuch 
as  this  permission  was  also 
granted  at  the  board’s  next 
meeting,  it  is  believed  that  the 
era  of  “executive  sessions”  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  that  subse¬ 
quent  newspaper  stories  will  be 
based  on  genuine  press  reports 
rather  than  handouts. 

■ 

Represents  Mill  Workers 

Quebec,  Jan.  21 — The  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Syndicate  of 
Pulp  and  Paper  Workers  has 
been  officially  recognized  as 
bargaining  agent  for  employes 
of  the  Laurentide  dix^ion  of 
Consolidated  Paper  Company. 
A  contract  has  been  signed  be¬ 
tween  mill  officials  and  the 
union,  as  a  result  of  which  all 
wage  questions,  etc.,  will  be 
thrashed  out  by  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Syndicate,  and  not  the  AFL. 
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ONE  OF  those  “lovely  movie 
starlets”  in  a  bathing  cos¬ 
tume  landed  next  to  a  Junket 
Rennet  Tablet  ad  in  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Star-Times  the 
other  day,  the  cute  little  Junket 
baby  looking  right  up  at  her 
and  saying,  “Oo-o-o-o,  Mommy 
.  .  .  are  you  wonderful!” 

■ 

A  CLAIRVOYANT  “Constant 
Reader”  put  a  postscript  on 
a  vitriolic  letter  to  the  Ogden 
( Utah )  Standard-Examiner.  It 
read:  “Hello,  waste  basket.” 

■ 

THE  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
let  some  editorial  comment 
slip  into  a  weather  story:  “Some 
moderation  of  the  cool  snap 
which  has  griped  Portland  for 
several  days  can  be  expected.” 

■ 

NEWMEN  had  Winston  Chur¬ 
chill  pearing  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  according  to  the  New  York 
Times  version  of  a  recent  inter¬ 
view: 

“Ensconced  in  a  chair  .  .  . 
before  a  battery  of  microscopes, 
the  former  Prime  Minister  ad¬ 
dressed  reporters.” 

_  ■ 

SORORITY  members  who  had 
studied  “Poise  and  Charm” 
must  have  been  surprised  to 
read  in  the  Brownsville  (Tex.) 
Herald  that  their  program  was 
on  “Poison  Charm.” 

■ 

YOU’D  think  there  was  some¬ 
thing  sinful  about  staging  an 
air  circus,  the  way  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  re¬ 
ported  the  plans: 

"Confessing  with  the  local 
association  Friday  was  Don  V. 
Seevers,  manager  of  the  south¬ 
west  division  of  the  National 
Aeronautic  Association.” 

■ 

UNDER  “Building  Permits,”  the 
Boise  (Ida.)  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman  listed: 

“Dr.  M.  Calloway,  remodel 
interior,  308  State  Street." 

■ 

Employes  Honored 
By  Quebec  Dailies 

Quebec,  Jan.  21  —  Nineteen 
members  of  the  editorial  and 
mechanical  staffs  of  the  Quebec 
Le  Soleil-L’Evenement  Journal 
were  presented  with  gold 
watches,  on  admission  to  the  pa¬ 
per’s  “Quarter  Century  Club.” 

Presentations  to  the  19  were 
made  by  Henri  Gagnon,  man¬ 
aging  director,  and  A.  F.  Mer- 
cier,  general  manager,  to  J.  E. 
Barnard,  Edmond  Poitras,  De¬ 
sire  Emond,  Alphonse  Rochette, 
Francis  Desroches,  Florian  Dor- 
val,  Emerlc  Blanche!,  Joseph 
Cook,  Leo  Poitras,  Valmore 
Lemieux,  Auguste  Gagnon. 
Donat  R^y,  Jules  H.  Laroque. 
Eugene  Labbe,  Wilbrod  Emond, 
Ardiur  Chamberland,  Laurcat 
Samson,  J.  Henri  Cote,  and  Miss 
Laetitia  Filion. 

■ 

Joins  Chicago  'Special' 

James  E.  McShane,  after  two 
and  a  half  years  in  the  Army, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Lorenzen 
&  Thompson,  Inc.,  Chicago. 


Kemsley  Group 
Expands  News 
Report  from  U.  S. 

Ian  L.  Fleming,  foreign  mana¬ 
ger  of  Kemsley  Newspapers,  is 
in  New  York  to  reorganize  and 
expand  the  Kemsley  foreign 
service  from  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Fleming,  a  former  Reuters 
correspondent  in  Moscow  and 
Berlin,  has  recently  been  de¬ 
mobilized  from  the  Royal  Navy 
where  he  served  throughout  the 
war  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Director  of  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence. 

Arthur  Morley  Richards,  who 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
chief  of  bureau  for  the  London 
Daily  Sketch,  the  Sunday  Times 
and  more  than  20  other  papers 
of  the  Kemsley  group  published 
in  leading  cities  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  is  ieaving 
shortly  for  Australia  to  become 
a  roving  correspondent  for  As¬ 
sociated  Newspapers,  Ltd.,  of 
Australia,  based  in  Sydney. 

He  is  being  replaced  in  New 
York  by  Clifford  Hulme,  for¬ 
merly  diplomatic  correspondent 
of  Kemsley  Newspapers,  who 
was  a  leading  member  of  the 
corps  of  British  correspondents 
at  the  San  Francisco  Conference 
and  is  the  author  of  a  book  on 
the  Conference. 

Other  forthcoming  visitors 
from  the  Kemsley  organization 
will  include  J.  H.  Francis,  circu¬ 
lation  director,  and  Michael 
Renshawe,  of  Kemsley  Adver¬ 
tising. 


Undertakers  Eat 

Portland,  Ore,,  Jan.  21 — 
Mortuary  owners,  as  a  moil- 
list  for  a  food  item,  brought 
a  higher  percentage  oi  results 
than  ony  other  professional 
list  solicited  by  Chase's  Ore. 
gon  Smoked  Turkey,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Searcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency. 

The  owners  of  this  thriving 
business  in  the  little  town  oi 
Aurora  (Ore.),  who  sign  their 
advertising  'Bill  and  Bermce 
Chase,'  deliberately  selected 
mortuary  owners  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  California  as 
being  good  prospects  '’be¬ 
cause  nobody  thinks  of  trying 
to  sell  food  to  an  undertaker," 
as  they  expressed  it. 


Readers  of  the  Kemsley  news¬ 
papers,  who  number  over  8,500,- 
000,  have  developed  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  U.S.  news,  Mr.  Fleming 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

“They  want  especially  to  read 
about  nylons,  household  gadgets 
and  other  such  items,”  said  Mrl 
Fleming.  “They  are  not  at  all 
interested  in  news  of  the  strikes 
in  the  United  States,  because 
they  have  enough  labor  troubles 
of  their  own  at  home. 

‘"They  look  to  America,”  he 
summed  up,  “for  cheerful  news.” 
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Facts  You  Should  Know  About  Houston 


1 


Houston  spends  far  more  on  food  than  any  other 
•  citv  in  the  South  .  .  .  spending  annually  $84,657,- 
(KW! 

I  The  Houston  Post  leads  the  nation  in  retail  food 
I  a  advertising  .  .  .  the  leader  in  selling  this  huge 
market! 

[  Use  the  Post  merchandising  service.  Ri^t  now  a 
la  new  easy-to-follow  route  list  of  Houston  grocery 
stores  has  been  prepared  for  Post  food  advertisers. 

I  The  Houston  Post  gets  greater  results!  That’s  why 
fa  it  leads  the  nation  in  retail  grocery  lineage!  Just 
try  it. 

Represented  by  B.urke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

First  in  the  Texas  Morning  Field 
in  City  and  Suburban  Circulation 
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FOR  THE  RECORD  1 


IN  THE  YEAR  1945 
THE  HERALD  HEWS.  .. 


GAINED 


In  Local  Advertising  ....  511,900  Lines 
In  Legal  Advertising  ....  4,231  Lines 

In  National  Advertising  .  .  178,811  Lines 
In  Classified  Advertising .  .  50,192  Lines 

IN  TOTAL  ADVERTISING 

745,134  LINES  GAIN 

FALL  RIVER 
HERALD  NEWS 

FALL  RIVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Over  36,000  Daily,  A.B.C. 

Represented  Nationally  By 

KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  CHICAGO  ATLANTA 

BOSTON  SAN  FRANCISCO  DETROIT 

EDITOR  S  P  U  ■  L I  S  H  E  R  for  JaMary  24.  194« 
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Page  1  Summary 
Pays  Dividends 
In  Readership 

By  J.  Arthur  Vallee 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23 — A  Page 
One  news  summary,  blueprint^ 
by  Frederic  G.  Pitts  of  the  Wil- 
mington  (Del.)  Newn- Journal 
and  pioneered  by  the  Utica  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch,  has  paid  off  in 
phenomenal  reader  interest  div¬ 
idends. 

Proof  of  the  popularity  of  the 
feature  came  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  findings  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  by  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  based  on  the 
Nov.  2  issue.  (E&P,  Jan.  19,  pg. 
32a). 

With  a  fat  60%  readership — 
both  men  and  women — the  fea¬ 
ture  was  topped  only  by  one 
news  story  on  Page  One — the 
account  of  the  reported  suicides 
of  Adolph  Hitler  and  Eva  Braun, 
which  attracted  the  interest  of 
87%  of  readers  of  both  sexes. 

Entitled 

A  Guide  to  Today’s  Sews 
How  It  Looks  to  Us 
By  the  Editors 

the  “summary”  was  developed 
into  a  “triple  threat  news  digest, 
index  and  promotion  box”  by 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Observer  Dispatch 
and  Utica  Daily  Press,  members 
of  the  Gannett  Group. 

In  its  findings,  the  Continuing 
Study  pointed  out  that  the  out¬ 
line  for  such  a  digest  has  been 
credited  to  Mr.  Pitts,  and  that  it 
was  reported  in  the  Sept.  16, 
1944,  issue  of  ^P. 

Within  a  week  after  that  issue, 
Jones  got  out  of  bed  at  3  a.m. 
and  _  banged  out  a  sample 
“Guide”  on  the  typewriter. 

For  a  week  thereafter,  in  the 
office,  there  were  dry  runs  of 
the  feature,  and  these  were  cir¬ 
culated,  outside  the  office  as  well 
as  within  the  organization. 

No  Advorse  Commont 

The  response  was  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  unanimous.  Every¬ 
body  liked  the  guide,  and  it 
became  a  daily  feature  which 
hasn't  missed  a  regular  edition 
of  the  daily  paper  since. 

And  Mr.  Jones  has  yet  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  first  adverse  com¬ 
ment  on  the  Guide. 

Following  the  main  points  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  suggestion,  Mr.  Jones 
produced  a  column  which  ( 1 ) 
can  be  read  in  less  than  five 
minutes;  (2)  is  printed  in  large 
type — 1()  point,  two  -  column 
measure;  (3)  has  a  chatty,  in¬ 
formal  style;  (4)  covers  all  the 
most  important  and  interesting 
news,  tying  related  news  to¬ 
gether,  and  (5)  keeping  abreast 
of  the  edition  in  which  it  is 
printed. 

Mr.  Jones  introduced  the  pro¬ 
motion  box  feature  of  the  Guide, 
and  established  its  length  at  a 
standard  11  inches,  so  that  the 
head  is  just  below  the  center 
fold.  Usually,  the  Guide  occu¬ 
pies  the  first  and  second  col¬ 
umns. 

“Summaries  of  news  articles 
in  the  Guide,”  Mr.  Jones  said. 


Dickens'  Paper 
100  Years  Old 

London,  Jan.  21  —  Charles 
Dickens'  newspaper,  the  News 
Chronicle,  observed  its  100th 
birthday  today.  Its  famous  first 
editor  gave  up  his  job  after  Vol. 
1,  No.  17  saying  he  was  “tired  to 
death  and  quite  worn  out.” 

The  Times  hailed  its  “vigor¬ 
ous”  contemporary  and  Herbert 
Morrison,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  paid  tribute  to  it,  de¬ 
claring  that  “truthful  reporting 
of  news  and  sincere  comment 
are  the  two  essentials  of  a  good 
newspaper  and  of  good  journal¬ 
ism." 

“are  not  a  substitute  for  the 
main  article,  but  are  a  sort  of 
semi-strip-tease,  designed  to 
whet  the  appetite.  They  should 
be  informative,  yet  stimulate 
the  reading  of  the  complete 
item. 

“We  do  not  hesitate  to  put 
good  stories  on  inside  pages, 
because  we  are  paying  some  at¬ 
tention  to  them  m  the  Guide  on 
Page  One.” 

The  soundness  of  this  phil¬ 
osophy  is  reflected  in  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  study  report  which  states 
that  “the  effect  of  this  column 
(the  Guide)  on  the  readership 
pattern  is  indicated  in  the  dis¬ 
closure  that  men  and  women 
selected  from  11  different  pages 
of  the  paper  the  16  different 
news  stories  comprising  their 
best  read  lists  that  day.  Seven 
of  these  top  attention-getters 
were  found  in  the  second  sec¬ 
tion,  devoted  principally  to  lo¬ 
cal  news. 

Mr.  Jones  does  all  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  the  column  daily,  using 
proofs,  alternate  wire  copy  and 
notes  from  editors  as  material. 

The  job,  Mr.  Jones  explains, 
takes  up  to  an  hour,  and  that 
period  between  10:30  and  11:30 
a.m.,  is  “sacred” — the  only  time 
in  the  day,  incidentally,  when 
Mr.  Jones  is  not  available  by 
phone  or  to  visitors. 

■ 

Reuse  Hospital  Fund 

A  $200  fund  is  being  raised 
by  San  Diego,  Cal.  newspaper¬ 
men  for  purchases  of  a  bed  in 
the  County  Hospital's  ortho¬ 
pedic  ward  in  memory  of  Ar¬ 
thur  Hunt,  retired  city  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Tribune-Sun, 
who  died  recently. 
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Ohio’s  Second  Largest 
Market 
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Retail  Division 
Releases  March 
Selling  Kit 

Presentation  of  its  Selling  Kit 
for  March  was  made  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Division  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  at  the  open¬ 
ing  day's  sessions  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

In  regard  to  the  Kit,  third  in 
the  series  being  prepared  for 
newspaper  use,  John  Giesen,  Di¬ 
vision  director,  asserted,  "We 
realize  that  during  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  problems 
there  is  little  if  any  space  sell¬ 
ing  activity.  This  condition  has 
prohibited  most  newspapers  in 
the  membership  of  the  Bureau 
from  actual  experience  in  the 
field  with  this  service.  Some 
newspapers,  however,  are  using 
these  moments  to  establish 
closer  relations  with  retail 
stores.  Some  of  our  papers  are 
developing  their  own  Planning 
Calendar,  or  using  the  one  we 
prepare  to  present  to  their  ac¬ 
counts.  We  believe  this  to  be 
sound  procedure  and  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  your  consideration.” 

As  feature  of  the  Kit's  regular 
Ideas  and  Implements  section 
which  serves  as  an  exchange  of 
workable  ideas,  a  calendar 
adaptation  prepared  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  is  given. 
This  calendar,  the  Division  ex¬ 
plains,  contains  essentially  the 
same  retail  advertising  planning 
as  does  the  Division’s  calendar. 


plus  additional  local  data  pre¬ 
sented  in  file-size  format,  and  its 
distribution  to  Philadelphia  mer¬ 
chants  has  prompted  warm  re¬ 
ception. 

The  Kit's  own  March  calendar 
gives  greater  emphasis  to  the 
Pattern  of  Advertising  for  the 
month,  since  it  represents  ex¬ 
tended  opportunity  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  actual  space,  it  is 
explained. 

The  Metropolitan  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  men’s  store,  smd  according 
to  Media  Records,  Inc.,  largest 
users  of  newspaper  advertising 
in  that  retail  classification,  is 
featured  in  the  Retail  Advertiser 
portion  of  the  March  Kit..  An 
endorsement  of  the  power  of 
newspaper  advertising,  the  story 
presents  the  five-point  advertis¬ 
ing  policy  which  the  store  has 
employed  advantageously  as 
well  as  the  statement  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  T.  J.  Twenty- 
man,  that: 

“Newspapers  have  played  a 
terrific  part  in  the  succes  of  this 
store.  This  store  could  not  have 
grown  without  the  might  and 
power  of  the  press  to  spread  its 
wares. 

The  Kit  also  contains  mate¬ 
rial  on  fashion  trends,  the  Krick 
Weather  Indicator,  operational 
costs  in  appliance  and  radio  re¬ 
tailing  and  copy  writing  point¬ 
ers. 

■ 

Opens  L.  A.  Office 

Schipper  Associates,  Detroit 
advertising  agency,  announces 
the  opening  of  a  branch  office 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  new  office 
is  in  charge  of  Roy  H.  Compton, 
we-stern  manager. 


1946  — 

Brightest  in  Nebraska ’s  History! 

17  rich  agricultural  counties  in  Central  Nebraska 
make  up  the  Grand  Island  market. 

The  number  of  head  of  livestock  in  Nebraska  remains 
at  a  high  level  with  an  estimate  of  3,900,000  head  in 
1946.  Increases  in  hog  production  are  expected  in 
the  spring  crop. 

Grain  crops  are  up.  Farm  mortgages  are  down.  Farm 
income  is  up,  and  savings  have  reached  a  new  high. 
These  signs  for  1946  are  reflected  in  Central  Nebraska 
served  by  Grand  Island,  a  major  livestock  market  and 
Nebraska's  3rd  City. 

h*$  a  Happy  ISew  Year  in  ISebraska! 

The  Grand  Island 
Daily  Independent 

National  Advertising  Representatives 

Arthur  H.  Hagg  &  Associates 

New  York  Chicago  Omaha  Denver 
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The  JOURNAL  crossed  a  HOE 

with  a  PEN  •••and  up  came 

V  A  NEW 


SECTION! 


Portland  is  a  city  of  homes  and  gardens  located  in  the 
fertile  Willamette  Valley.  Little  wonder  that  even  beft)re 
war  and  victory  gardens,  the  Oregon  Journal  decided 
that  here  there  was  a  real  need  for  current  authentic 
LOCAL  garden  information.  Hence,  early  in  1939  The 
Journal  began  publishing  three  pages  of  information 
about  gardens  and  gardening  in  its  own  Sunday 
magazine  section.  Interest  in  the  new  feature  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Within  a  year  The  Journal’s  three 
garden  pages  blossomed  into  a  full  blown  section. 


To  EDIT  its  now  (larden  Magazine  The  Journal  .selected 
a  home-grown  garden  expert  from  its  own  staff,  the  able, 
long-time  Journal  editorial  and  feature  writer.  Dean 
Collins.  For  years  Dean  Collins  had  spent  his  off-work 
hours  as  a  dirt  gardener.  From  his  Irish  ancestors  he 
inherited  a  gneen  thumb.  From  his  Oregon  pioneer 
family  be  inherited  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
Oregon  soil  and  climate.  Add  to  this  Dean’s  skill  and 
versatility  as  a  writer,  editor,  and  his  ability  to  select 
a  staff  of  experts,  and  you  have  the  rea.son  for  the 
continued  success  of  The  Journal’s  Carden  Magazine. 


When  The  Journal  cros.sed  Dean  Collins’  hoc  and  pen, 
an  outstanding  garden  section  was  developed.  It  is  a 
balanced  blend  of  down-to-earth  how  to  do  it  informa¬ 
tion  and  up-to-the-minute  news  of  gardening  activities. 
Through  it  The  Journal  inaugurated  a  numlier  of  inno¬ 
vations.  One,  The  Journal’s  10  demonstration  Victory 
Gardens  located  throughout  the  cit  y  so  Victory  gardeners 
could  .see  demon.strations  of  how  to  plant,  cultivate,  etc. 
Another,  The  Journal’s  roving  garden  coun.sclor — a  pro¬ 
fessional  who  personally  gives  spi'cific  advice  in  the 
field  and  coun.sids  troubled  gardeners  by  phone. 


The  Joi?r.n.al’s  Garden  Magazine  has  continued  to  growl 
The  climate  makes  year  round  gardening  pos.sible  in  the 
Portland  Area  . .  .  and  through  its  garden  magazine  The 
Journal  tells  folks  what  to  do  and  how  and  when  to  do  it. 
This  section  is  another  home-grown  Journal  feature  that 
has  taken  firm  root  in  the  community.  IJke  so  many  other 
Journal  features,  departments  and  services,  it  is  successful 
because  the  people  who  work  on  The  Journal  make  it  so. 
It  is  the  people  who  staff  The  Journal  who  have  made  it 
Portland’s  favorite  newspaptT  with  the  largest  circulation 
in  its  history,  both  daily  and  Sunday  I 
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by  Alex  "Raymond 
We  sincerely  believe  no  words  are 
needed  to  sell  ibis  strip.  Send 
immediately  for  samples  and  tbev 
will  sell  you.  Better  still,  wire  to 
reserve  your  territory, 

F.  J.  Nichi,  General  Sgles  MaMgeir 

SYVD/am 
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“DLre  ’uc  Been  3ew  ^Jt  Womenh  ’ 

Grunow  Begins  60th 
Year  on  Jersey  Daily 


By  Edward  J.  Sullivan 


JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J..  Jan.  21— 

John  Q.  Public  would  be 
much  better  off  if  he  would  do 
less  complaining 
•  bout  “politi¬ 
cians”  and  pay 
more  attention 
to  politics  him¬ 
self,  believes 
Julius  S.  Gru¬ 
now,  political 
editor  who  this 
month  started 
his  60th  year 
with  the  Jersey 
Journal. 

“Politicians 
ought  not  to 
be  condemned 
wholesale,"  said  Grunow  in  an 
anniversary  interview.  “They 
respect  public  sentiment,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  public  sentiment 
doesn't  express  itself  as  often 
and  as  loudly  as  it  should. 

“Everyone  ought  to  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  politician,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “Small  but  organized 
private  interests  win  out  fre¬ 
quently  in  politics  because  there 
is  little  or  no  opposition  from 
an  indifferent  public.”  And 
pointing  to  what  he  feels  is  the 
task  of  the  political  writer,  he 
said,  “The  puolic's  interest  is  not 
sustained.” 

Grunow  is  beginning  his  sixth 
decade  with  the  Journal  with 
the  same  enthusiasm  that  prod¬ 
ded  him,  on  Jan.  3,  1887,  to 
start  as  an  $ll-a-week  reporter, 
even  though  he  was  filling  a 
vacancy  created  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  a  reporter  who  had  been 
publicly  horse-whipped  into  em¬ 
barrassment  by  an  irate  young 
society  matron  whom  the 
printed  truth  had  hurt. 

“There  have  been  few  dull 
moments.”  smiled  the  7'7-year- 
young  newspaper  man,  who.  al¬ 
though  he  considers  himself  just 
a  reporter,  has  served  in  many 
instances  as  the  hub  of  the 
wheel  of  Jersey  politics.  He  has 
helped  to  make  and/or  break 
men  such  as  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Frank  Hague  and  the  Edisons. 

In  1944  he  won  a  battle  to 
preserve  precedent  in  the  state’s 
constitution  by  defeating  a  polit¬ 
ically-tinted  revision.  He  has 
even  gone  to  jail  for  refusing  to 
break  a  confidence. 

Went  to  Jail 

That  was  in  1911  when  a 
friend  tipped  him  that  officials 
In  Bergen  County,  members  of 
an  iron-clad  machine,  were  be¬ 
ing  paid  twice.  Grunow  got  the 
facts  and  figures  and  front¬ 
paged  an  expos4.  giving  names. 

Amid  much  ado,  the  Bergen 
grand  jury  summoned  the  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter  and  demanded  to 
know  just  where  he  got  the 
information.  Refusing  to  tell,  he 
was  charged  with  contempt  and 
ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of  $25. 
Just  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
Grunow  refused  to  pay.  and  he 
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was  confined  a  short  time  in  the 
new  court  house  which,  by  the 
way,  he  had  previously  exposed 
as  political  extravagance. 

Subsequent  appeals  failed, 
however,  and  Grunow  finally 
paid  the  fine.  He  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  newspaper  men  who 
later  felt  he  had  plenty  to  do 
with  the  passing,  in  1933,  of  a 
state  law  respecting  the  confi¬ 
dence  pledges  of  newsmen. 

Every  working  day,  Julius  is 
up  before  the  sun  for  the  half- 
hour  bus  trip  from  his  home  in 
Glen  Ridge  to  Journal  Square, 
arriving  in  the  office  invariably 
at  7  a.m.  He  starts  the  day  by 
phoning  politicians  and  officials 
at  their  homes  while  they  are 
still  shaving  or  coffeeing,  some¬ 
times  even  routing  them  out  of 
bed. 

“He  has  always  been  known 
to  be  a  lone  wolf”  comments 
City  Editor  Eli  Collins.  “He 
doesn't  travel  with  the  pack.” 

Grunow  is  a  master  of  the  old 
school  of  competitive  reporting; 
believes  it  makes  for  better 
newspapers. 

Legislative  'Dean' 

Recognized  as  the  dean  of 
legislative  correspondents  —  his 
name  heads  the  list  in  the  state 
manual  —  Grunow  has  covered 
the  state  capitol  for  56  years. 
He  is  not  content  to  sit  in  either 
of  the  press  coops  flanking  the 
Assembly  floor. 

"The  AP  covers  us  there.” 
reasons  Grunow,  who  prefers  to 
browse  through  the  lobbies  and 
make  the  rounds  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  offices.  “That's  where 
policies  are  being  formed,  and 
where  the  real  news  is  to  be 
had,”  he  says. 

Grunow  scooped  the  state 
with  the  newts  that  A.  Harry 
Moore  was  to  run  for  governor 
for  a  third  time,  something  new 
in  Jersey  history  at  the  time. 
Moore  has  rat^  Grunow  as 
"Public  Friend  Number  One.'' 

The  Journal’s  executives  agree 
that  their  political  editor  de¬ 
feated  the  proDO'ed  1944  consti¬ 
tution.  Journal  files  .«how  that 
Grunow  bent  over  backwards  to 
give  both  sides  of  the  issue.  It 
required  almost  a  week  for  the 
Journal  to  run  both  the  old  and 
new  constitutions  in  parallel 
columns.  Then  Grunow  opened 
his  columns  to  both  sides  in  a 
sort  of  public  forum. 

He  invited  legal  counsel  to 
write  stories  interpreting  the 
pronased  con.stitution.  Finallv 
taking  a  stand.  Julius  summed 
up  by  editorially  auestioning  the 
motives  of  the  revision's  authors. 
In  popular  referendum  the  re¬ 
vision  was  defeated  by  a  wide 
margin. 

"It's  always  best  to  get  both 
.sides,”  said  Grunow,  adding  that 
it  prepares  pubPe  confidence  in 
the  event  an  editor  is  going  to 
pu'h  some’h'ng  he  knows  to  be 


right.  "And  then  remember  to 
hold  some  ammunition  in  re¬ 
serve.” 

Asked  what  New  Jersey’s  top 
political  writer  thinks  of  New 
Jersey’s  top  political  phenomena 
— Jersey  City’s  boss  and  mayor, 
Frank  Hague — Grunow  replied: 

“Hague  is  human;  he’s  made 
plenty  of  mistakes,  but,  as  a 
newspaper  man,  I  honestly  think 
he  is  the  most  resourceful  polit¬ 
ical  leader  of  our  time.” 

On  Grunow’s  50th  Journal 
anniversary,  Hague  admitted 
Gity  Hall  policy  often  turned  on 
a  remark  in  Julius’  columns  and 
praised  the  Journal  man  for  his 
honesty  in  print,  adding  that 
“No  man  can  ever  lie  to  Julius 
the  second  time  and  get  away 
with  it.” 

In  56  years  of  straddling  the 
political  fence  and  being  sniped 
at  from  both  sides,  there  has 
never  been  a  successful  libel 
suit  against  Grunow. 

Asked  why  he  had  stayed  on 
with  the  Journal  all  this  time, 
Grunow  said:  “I've  had  many 
offers  in  Trenton  and  New  York, 
but  I  saw  no  advantage  in 
changing.  I’ve  always  been  con¬ 
tented  here.  The  Dears  have 
treated  me  very  well.” 

Grunow  may  be  a  circulation- 
builder  but  everyone,  including 
Grunow,  admits  he  is  a  copy- 
reader’s  enigma.  It  seems  that 
he  first  learned  to  use  a  type¬ 
writer  long  before  they  had  re¬ 
turn  levers;  he  still  throws  back 
the  carriage  with  his  hand. 

Since  he  writes  rapidly  and 
without  a  thought  to  appear¬ 
ances.  the  result  is  there  is  no 
such  a  thing  as  a  margin  on  his 
copy,  nearly  every  line  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  new  para¬ 
graph.  His  too  rapid  hunting- 
and-pecking  causes  him  to  mis¬ 
spell  viciously.  "But  he  gets  the 
stuff,”  commented  a  deskman. 

Grunow  was  born  and  schooled 
on  Long  Island,  but  never  went 
to  college.  He  left  high  school 
in  Hackensack  for  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job  as  a  printer’s  devil  at 
50  cents  per  week  for  the  old 
Bergen  Index,  now  the  Bergen 
Evening  Record. 

After  a  year  at  that,  the  18- 
year-old  became  the  editor  of  a 
prohibition  weekly  called  the 
Passaic  Echo.  A  few  months 
later,  the  horse-whipping  created 
the  vacancy  which  brought  him 
to  what  was  then  the  Evening 
Journal  in  Jersey  City. 

Three  years  after  becoming 


LEADERSHIP 
IN  THE  NATION'S 
No.  1  MARKET 

During  the  year  1945  The 
Sun’s  Total  Advertising  vol¬ 
ume  was  1,683-000  lines 
greater  than  that  of  any  other 
New  York  evening  news¬ 
paper.  This  marked  The 
Sun’s  21st  consecutive  year 
of  advertising  leadership  in 
the  New  York  evening  field. 

S'uii 

NEW  YORK 


Footing  the  Bill 

An  Associated  Press  item 
from  Athens.  Greece,  reported 
this  week  that  newspapers  re¬ 
sumed  publication  when  re¬ 
porters  and  compositors  ac¬ 
cepted  a  bonus  of  suits  and 
shoes,  plus  a  66%  wage  in¬ 
crease.  They  had  been  strik¬ 
ing  for  a  100%  boost  in  pay. 


a  legislative  correspondent,  he 
married  Florence  Stedwell,  a 
descendant  of  a  member  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committees  on 
Correspondence.  Mrs.  Grunow 
passed  away  last  November.  In 
his  spare  time,  the  political  edi¬ 
tor  is  active  in  church  work  as 
a  Sunday  School  teacher  and 
church  official. 

“It  has  been  a  truly  glorious 
adventure,”  he  has  written,  “to 
serve  as  recorder  of  .  .  .  material 
developments,  progress  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  political  up¬ 
heavals,  and  frequent  reminders 
that,  though  powerfully  in¬ 
trenched  interests  may  seem¬ 
ingly  rule,  there  is  always  the 
ballot — the  gun  behind  the  door 
— to  be  call^  into  service  when¬ 
ever  the  electorate  becomes 
sufficiently  aroused  on  some 
overshadowing  issue.” 

“Politics  is  a  continuous  war,” 
he  said,  “a  war  in  which  decep¬ 
tion,  surprises  and  bluffing  are 
employed.  Things  are  seldom 
what  they  seem;  that’s  why  the 
reporter  has  to  dig  beneath  the 
surface.  Politics  really  sharpens 
a  man.” 


99.2r» 

COVERAGE 

of  Chester's 

ABC  CITY  ZONE  | 

Because  the  Chester  Times 
gives  its  readers  something 
no  other  newspaper  can  ap¬ 
proach  —  HOME  TOWN 
NEWS  —  it  goes  into  more 
homes  than  all  other  news-  ; 

papers  combined.  Adver-  ’ 

tising  messages  are  more 
effective  because  of  their 
proximity  to  this  type  of 
news.  'To  cover  this  im¬ 
portant  market,  use  its  own 
newspaper. 


Alfred  G.  Hill,  Publisher 
Chauncey  L.  Eanes,  General  Manager 
Don  McKay,  Local  Advertising  Manager 


I  Represented  Nationally  by 

j  STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 
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”/  guess  another  space  buyer  must  have  dropped  in!'' 

More  specifically — The  Daily  Enquirer’s  circulation,  as  of  September  30,  1945, 
was  up  a  whopping  46.1%  over  1935  .  .  .The  Sunday  Enquirer’s  up  15.0%. 
(The  other  two  Cincinnati  newspapers  wound  up  the  10-year  period  with  7.0 
and  9.5%  less  circulation!)  Significant?  Even  more  so  is  the  fact  that  The  En¬ 
quirer  reaches,  appeals  to,’ and  influences  SOLID  Cincinnati — the  thinking, 
feet-on-the-ground,  have-money-to-spend  citizens  of  this  important  1,155,703- 
population  trading  area.  Represented  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates. 

Use  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  to  get  in  solid  with  Solid  Cincinnati 


THC  ENQUIRen  SHOWS  THE  BIGGEST  CIRCULATION 
CAIN  OF  ANY  CINCINNATI  NEWSPAPER  OVER  THE 
PAST  TEN  YEARS 
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3rd  Air  Force 
Expands  Its 
VD  Campaigii 

Through  the  effort*  of  ttie 
Third  Air  Force,  a  ^>onaored 
newspaper  adverting  campaign 
against  venereal  disease,  which 
has  already  run  in  the  Tampa, 
Fla.,  newspapers,  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  cities. 

In  Oklahoma  City  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  handled  by 
the  local  Ministerial  Alliance 
through  its  secretary,  the  Rev. 
J.  Clyde  Wheeler,  pastor  of 
the  Crown  Heights  Christian 
Church. 

A  series  of  mats  supplied  by 
the  local  Army  base  will  be 
used.  Rev.  Wheeler  told  Eorroa 
&  Pu»Li*ii».  The  Alliance  is 
now  soliciting  qmnsors  among 
Oklahoma  Cify  business  men. 

Six  Ads  in  SeriM 

In  Tampa  six  ads  were  run 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks 
under  the  sponsorship  ot  J. 
Adams  Bruce,  maker  of  Bruce’s 
Juices  (E&P,  Sept.  15,  ’45,  p.  12). 
All  c(H)y  was  prepared  und^ 
the  direction  of  the  Third  Air 
Force.  In  charge  was  Major 
Hugh  G.  Clark,  who  is  now  in 
the  Office  of  the  Air  Surgeon  in 
Washington. 

A  "terriflc  rise”  in  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  VD  since  the  end  of 
the  war  prompted  the  Army’s 
interest  in  the  ad  campaign, 
E  &  P  was  told.  The  copy,  in 
half-page  insertions,  is  directed 
at  civilians,  urging  them  to  be 
careful  and  to  consult  reputable 
physicians.  ’The  moral  issue  Is 
not  stressed. 

The  ’Third  Air  Force,  which 
embraces  eastern  U.  S.  from 
Michigan  to  Florida,  Is  seeking 
the  support  of  ministerial  asso¬ 
ciations  in  other  communities 
in  its  area. 

$1,700  Ads  in  Tampa 

Helping  in  the  preparation 
of  mats  is  the  American  So¬ 
cial  Hygiene  Association,  which 
throughout  the  war  worked 
with  the  Army  and  Navy  in 
combating  venereal  disease  in 
camp  conununities.  'The  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  not  officially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  present  cam¬ 
paign,  however. 

It  is  reported  that  in  Tampa 
the  campaign  has  been  received 
enthusiastically  by  citizens,  doc¬ 
tors,  and  Army  chaplains.  The 
drive  has  been  markedly  suc¬ 
cessful.  it  is  stated,  and  has 
largely  solved  the  problem 
where  formerly  conditions  were 
so  bad  the  Army  was  on  the 
verge  of  declaring  Tampa  “out 
of  bounds.’’ 

Bruce  spent  some  $1,700  for 
space  in  the  Tampa  Timet  and 
Tribune.  The  newspapers  also 
gave  editorial  support  to  the 
drive. 

■ 

Nconed  in  Toronto 

George  Stanley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Director  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations  for  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  associated  for  six  years 
with  Earl  Newsom  and  Co.,  New 
York  public  relations  counsel, 
as  Canadian  representative. 
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Sample  VD  Ad 

Ad  in  Holiicoc  Paper 
Gets  Dutch  'Customer' 

Hautax,  N.  S„  Jan.  22 — ^The 
Halifax  Daily  Star  feels  it  can 
claim  something  of  a  record  for 
its  far-reaching  effects,  despite 
the  fact  that  ^e  advertiser,  in 
this  instance,  did  not  benefit  in 
a  monetary  way. 

Norman  Conrad,  proprietor  of 
a  Nova  Scotia  shoe  store,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Holland, 
recently:  “Dear  Sir:  It  is  not 
without  hesitation  that  I  write 
and  address  to  you,  Mr.  Conrad. 
For  we  both,  you  and  I,  are  un¬ 
known  to  one  another.  In  a  way 
I  know  you  more  than  you  me. 
Because  I  have  read  a  big  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  Halifax  Daily 
Star,  viz.,  about  your  new  ‘Shoe 
Palace.’  I,  Jitte  Bruinsma,  a 
Dutch  youth  in  my  twenties, 
would  kindly  ask  you  whether 
it  is  possible  that  you  could  send 
to  me  a  pair  of  black  shoes. 
Once  more  I  blush  and  feel 
ashamed  by  asking  this  but  it  is 
really  necessary  that  I  get  in 
one  or  other  way  a  pair  of  shoes. 
I  have  nothing  and  you  know 
that  is  not  much.’’ 

Mr.  Conrad  has  shipped  a  box 
containing  various  types  of 
shoes  to  the  youth. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Names 
Chicago  Representative 

Helen  J.  Crabtree  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Advertising 
Council  as  Chicago  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  “Stop  Accidents” 
campaign,  an  expanded  national 
program  prepared  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Safety 
Council.  This  campaign,  which 
to  date  is  the  largest  peace-time 
public  service  project  thus  far 
undertaken  by  the  Council,  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  toll  of 
dea&s  and  injuries  due  to  traf¬ 
fic,  home  and  farm  accidents 
which  has  increased  recently. 

Miss  Crabtree  will  work  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  The  Advertising 
Council's  volunteer  agency, 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  under 
the  direction  of  Carleton  Healy, 
Vicepresident  of  Hiram  Walker, 
Inc.  and  coordinator  of  the  “Stop 
Accidents”  program,  and  Allan 
M.  Wilson  of  The  Advertising 
Council  staff.  She  is  a  former 
Captain  in  the  Women’s  Army 
Corps. 


21  Colleges 
Offer  Courses 
In  Publicity 

Twenty-one  leading  colleges 
and  imiversities  now  list  courses 
in  public  relations,  and  42  offer 
such  closely  allied  courses  as 
publicity,  propaganda  analysis 
and  public  opinion,  according  to 
a  survey  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Promotion  of  the 
National  Association  of  Public 
Relations  Counsel. 

’The  results  of  the  survey  were 
announced  this  week  in  New 
York  by  Samuel  D.  Fuson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association. 

School  Tested 

The  survey  was  conducted  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alfred 
McClung  Lee  of  Wayne  Univer¬ 
sity,  Detroit,  who  is  co-chairman 
of  the  committee  with  Allan  P. 
Ames,  of  Ames  and  Norr. 

’The  institutions  offering 
courses  in  public  relations  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  school  year  are: 

University  of  Akron;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago;  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  Columbia 
University;  Emory  University; 
University  of  Illinois;  Indiana 
University;  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity;  Marquette  University; 
University  of  Minnesota;  Mon¬ 
tana  State  University;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska;  New  School 
for  Social  Research,  New  York; 
New  York  UniversitySs  School  of 
Commerce,  Accounts  and  Fi¬ 
nance;  University  of  Oklahoma; 
Ohio  State  University;  Univer- 


New  Army  Ads 

Philadelphia.  Jon.  21 — A 
new  series  oi  advertisements 
Just  released  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
Recruiting  Service  drive,  the 
campaign  being  handled  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Ine„  relates 
the  opportunity  for  youn9  men 
to  obtain  a  free  four-year  col¬ 
lege  course,  or  a  complete 
business  or  trade  school  edu¬ 
cation.  Copy  went  to  all 
doily  newspapers  in  the  U.  S., 
Aloska  and  Hawaii  today. 


sity  of  Southern  California; 
Syracuse  University;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas;  Wayne  University; 
and  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  21  other  institutions  offer¬ 
ing  courses  closely  related  to 
public  relations  are: 

Boston  University,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los  An¬ 
geles,  University  of  Colorado, 
University  of  Georgia,  Harvard 
Graduate  School,  Iowa  State 
College,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Kansas  State  College,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Michigan  State  Col¬ 
lege,  University  of  Missouri, 
Northwestern  University,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oregon,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  Rutgers  University, 
Smith  College,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  Washington  &  Lee 
University. 


T/ie  Type  Mefa/  QUIZ 


QUESTION: 

But  doesn't  Imperial  Type  Metal 
cost  me  more  money? 


ANSWER: 


On  the  contrary,  report  after  re¬ 
port  from  the  fiela  shows  that 
Imperial  Metal  and  Imperial  service 
give  lower  yearly  metal  costs.  This 
is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Im¬ 
perial  sells  over  half  the  daily 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 

Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 

PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
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boots  and  ashore,  5158  in  canneries  and 
on  estimated  2500  in  related  industries. 
Juggle  these  figures  as  you  will,  they 
still  odd  up  to  another  of  the  walloping 
payrolls  that  make  Los  Angeles  such  on 
ottractive  market. 

We'd  like  to  show  you  how  much  rrrore 
this  market  will  likely  grow  in  the  next 
decade,  ond  we'll  do  so  ot  the  drop  of  a 
postcard  to  The  TIMES  or  to  our  repre¬ 
sentatives.  Write  for  the  little  booklet 
"An  Eye  to  the  Future." 


Here's  o  fish  story  that  isn't  "fishy" — 
it's  backed-up  by  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  In¬ 
terior;  California's  commercial  catch  is 
more  than  double  that  of  the  5  New 
England  states  or  of  Alaska. 

In  fact  it  averages  '/4  of  the  yearly 
catch  of  the  U.  S.  and  Alaska  combined 
.  .  .  and  of  this  squirming  total,  almost 
holf  is  landed  by  Los  Angeles  fishermen 
ond  processed  in  Los  Angeles  Conneries. 

In  prewar  Los  Angeles,  Fishing  em¬ 
ployed  4299  commerciol  fishermen  on 


*Loj  Angeles  Fish  Pack,  1943 
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Gauvreau  Edits 
News  Book  Done 
In  Comic  Style 

By  Ruth  Ridings 

Five  years  ago  Emile  Gauv¬ 
reau  decided  he  had  heard  his 
fill  of  ringing  phones  at  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  desk  and 
retired  from  a 
journalistic  ca¬ 
reer  that  in- 
cluded  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  New 
York  Daily 
Graphic,  one  of 
the  early  metro¬ 
politan  tabloids; 
the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror, 

Click  magazine 
and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquir¬ 
er’s  rotogravure 
section. 

In  comparative  peace  and 
quiet,  he  wrote  several  books, 
including  his  autobiography, 
“My  Last  Million  Readers."  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  he  went  on  special 
diplomatic  missions  for  the  late 
President  Roosevelt  to  Russia 
and  Cuba  and  represented  the 
Korean  government  at  the  San 
Francisco  conference. 

Now  Gauvreau  is  back  at  an 
editor’s  desk,  or,  as  the  ener¬ 
getic  journalist  himself  puts  it, 
he’s  after  “another  million 
readers.” 

Working  in  temporary  edi¬ 
torial  ofiSces  at  118  E.  40th  Street 
in  New  York  City,  he  is  seeking 
his  audience  for  news  features 
presented  monthly  in  comic 
book  form. 

Danenberg's  Idea 

Picture  Newt  is  the  title  of 
his  new  venture.  It  made  its 
debut  in  January  and  is  the  size 
of  regular  comic  books.  Its  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  (Gauvreau  is 
"executive  editor”)  is  Leigh 
Danenberg.  publisher  of  the 
Bridgeport  ( Conn. )  Sunday 
Herald. 

Danenberg  conceived  the  idea 
of  presenting  news  in  comic 
strip  technique,  with  sketches 
and  balloons,  and  about  six 
months  ago  he  persuaded  Gauv¬ 
reau  to  join  him  in  introducing 
the  idea. 

They  assembled  a  staff  that 


Gauvreau 


WRITER  WANTED 

To  write  fund-raising  literature  for 
large  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Must  be  an  experienced,  seasoned 
craftsman,  with  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  and  a  broad  educa¬ 
tional  background,  resourceful  in 
ideas,  and  able  to  deal  with  facts 
or  imponderables  in  dignified  prose 
that  commands  attention. 

Exceptional  opportunity  for  the 
right  man  or  woman.  Write  in  de¬ 
tail,  stating  your  qualifications  for 
this  position. 

BOX  3504,  EDITOR  It  PUBLISHER 


includes  John  Armas  Lehti  as 
art  director,  Henry  J.  Cordes 
and  John  Milligan,  artists;  Jane 
Brower  Wyckoff,  editorial  re¬ 
search  assistant,  and  Judson 
Lahaye,  Jr.,  promotion  man¬ 
ager. 

The  first  issue  of  Picture 
News,  which  is  printed  at 
Bridgeport  by  the  Lafayette 
Color  Press  and  sells  for  10 
cents  per  copy,  featured  a  story 
on  the  atom  bomb,  containing 
George  Bernard  Shaw’s  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  subject;  reviewed 
Henry  Wallace’s  “Sixty  Million 
Jobs”  and  had  personality  fea¬ 
tures  on  Barbara  Hutton  and 
Hoagy  Carmichael,  among  others. 
Because  of  the  paper  shortage, 
it  was  limited  to  400,000  copies, 
from  which  it  has  ehjoy^  a 
good  90%  sale,  according  to 
latest  tabulations. 

Books,  plays  and  movies  will 
be  reviewed  regularly  in  Pic¬ 
ture  News,  Gauvreau  told  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  this  week,  and 


other  regular  features  will  be 
“Laughs  by  Milt  Gross”  and 
beauty  hints  and  advice. 

Increasing  the  book’s  new 
coverage.  Colonel  Bob  Allen, 
who  with  Drew  Pearson  estab¬ 
lished  the  “Washington  Merry- 
Go-Round,”  will  supply  the  art¬ 
ists  with  regular  Washington 
news  to  illustrate. 

The  February  issue  of  Picture 
News,  now  on  the  newsstands 
and  with  almost  500,000  copies 
sold,  contains  stories  on  New 
York’s  ex  -  Mayor  LaGuardia; 
Margery  Miller,  author  of  "Joe 
Louis:  American”;  Perry  Como, 
juke  box  favorite;  Ed  Kennedy, 
the  Associated  Press  reporter 
who  turned  in  the  scoop  on  the 
war’s  end  in  Europe,  and  re¬ 
views  Ernie  Pyle’s  “Story  of 
G.I.  Joe.” 

When  Gauvreau  interviewed 
Kennedy  for  the  story  of  his 
scoop  it  was  the  first  time  any¬ 
one  had  been  interviewed  for 
the  picture-balloon  medium. 


Virginia  AP  Members 
Honor  Former  Member 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  21 — Vir¬ 
ginia  members  of  the  Associated 
Press  paid  tribute  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  Powell  Glass, 
general  manager  of  the  Lynch¬ 
burg  (Va.)  News  and  Advance, 
and  at  one  time  State  chairman 
for  the  Associated  Press,  as  one 
whose  “strength  of  character, 
unusual  talents  and  fine  person¬ 
ality  have  been  an  inspiration 
to  the  entire  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion,”  at  the  28th  annual  mid¬ 
winter  convention  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  at  Rich¬ 
mond  last  week. 

The  resolution  was  prepared 
by  William  T.  Christian,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Richmond  News 
Leader,  and  Frank  H.  Fuller, 
chief  of  the  Richmond  Bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  motion  by  Curtis 
Lyons,  managing  editor,  Peters¬ 
burg  Progress-Index. 


CONSISTENT  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
BY  H.  J.  HEINZ  CO.  HAS  PRODUCED  .  .  . 


7o|9  Spat  in 
(i  ClaHsificatians! 


A  recent  Consumer  Survey  of  brand  pref¬ 
erences  in  the  Drug,  Grocery,  Toiletries, 

Automotive  and  Appliances  fields  shows 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  Products  leading  in  these  food  classifications: 
Ketchup,  Chili  Sauce,  Mustard,  Meat  Sauces,  Pickles  and  Canned 
Baby  Foods. 


This  is  proof  that  the  58,814  TRIBUNE-DEMOCRAT  Sales  Messen¬ 
gers  can  and  do  produce  results  in  the  Greater  Johnstown  Trading 
Area. 


€he  Johitelouin  ^nbuite 


THE  JOHNSTOWN  DEMOCRAT 


MORNING 


RETAIL  TRADING  ZONE 

353,404 


CITY  ZONE 

108,4^5 
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YOUR  MAN' 

The  answer  to  your  manpower  problem  stands  at  your  threshold,  awaiting 
only  your  call.  He  neither  asks  nor  wants  any  special  privileges  because  of 
his  service  to  humanity.  He  only  wants  your  consideration  of  his  abilities 
and  his  training.  There  is  hardly  any  line  of  husitiess  endeavor  that  has  not 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  armed  services.  These  men  have  had  both  training 
and  experience,  and  it  is  indeed  a  rare  case  when  one  is  not  worthy  of  a 
better  job  than  the  one  he  left. 

The  postwar  world  will  have  more  than  ten  millioti  Atiierican  veterans  and 
billions  of  people  of  other  nations  as  customers.  What  could  he  a  better  answer 
to  your  sales,  advertising,  engineering,  production  and  other  department> 
than  those  who  best  know  the  needs  and  desires  of  so  many  such  customers? 

Yes,  these  veterans  are  a  ready-made  answer  to  your  manpower  problem, 
because:  1)  they  have  had  the  exact  training  and  experience  needed;  2)  they 
know  a  vast  portion  of  your  customers  perhaps  Ijetter  than  you  do;  3)  they 
are  anxious  to  take  their  place  in  civilian  lift  and  show  that  they  can  work  as 
wholeheartedly  as  they  can  fight;  4)  the  sooner  they  are  placed  in  the  right 
jobs  the  better  it  will  l>e  for  America  and  the  world. 

Published  by  The  ('leveland  Press  in  Co-operation  with  the  War  Advertisirif;  Council. 
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REMEMBER  THIS  EMBLEM 

It  Stands  for  Honorable 
Service  to  our  Country 
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Columnist  Gets 
MedaL  Picture, 
Page  1  Display 

By  Everett  L.  Finch 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  22 — 
In  anticipation  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Ser¬ 
vice  Award  to 
Columnist  -  R  e  - 
porter  Barnett 
Fowler,  the 
Union  -  Star, 
moved  Fowler’s 
"Seen  and 
Heard"  column 
from  an  inside 
page  to  Page  1, 

Sec.  2. 

The  paper, 
s  u  b  s  t  i  t  u  t  -  Fowler 
ing  Fowler’s 
real  name  for  his  pseudonym  of 
the  Spectator,  also  introduced  a 
vignette  cut  of  the  columnist. 

The  presentation  of  the  gold 
key  and  citation  to  Fowler  was 
“in  recognition  of  outstanding 
.service  to  the  community.’’  The 
award  was  made,  the  citation 
read,  on  the  basis  of  his  civic  ac¬ 
tivities  “which  were  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  his  occupa¬ 
tional  duties."  The  citation  con¬ 
tinued:  “It  is  based  upon  his  un- 
.selfish  service  to  the  community 
in  many  enterprises  which  have 
contributed  to  the  well  being  of 
our  city." 

In  making  the  presentation. 
Douw  F.  Beekman.  chairman  of 
the  Distinguished  Service 
Award  Committee,  said.  “Fowler 
is  a  young  fellow,  and  when  you 
consider  his  age  and  realize  how 
far  he  sticks  his  neck  out.  you’ve 
got  to  realize  that  you’ve  got  a 
real  extrovert.  He’s  a  man  who 
believes  in  what  he  says  and 
many  times  he's  wrong.  Many 
times  his  facts  are  not  good,  his 
.sources  are  not  sound.  But  I 
believe  that  the  column,  when 
added  up,  is  for  the  good  of  the 
community." 

Partial  List  ol  Service 

The  citation  summed  up  Fowl¬ 
er's  services  to  the  community: 

**Kro!n  Jail.  1  until  tlu*  USO  closf*l. 
Mr.  I'liwltr  wa^  vuIuiiU-ir  chairm.in  of 
imlilicity.  lie  wa.s  instrununtal  in  sccnr 
ing  honving  for  more  th.'in  100  snrvii**’ 
nil'll  and  wunU'ii.  lit*  mailrd  at  hih  OMii 
fXiHiiM  niaiiv  knivi's  to  oiir  lioys  in 
'fivirr  tthii'li  liad  licin  donatril  liy 
.Scliiiufladians.  Ur  lirlpnl  '.rrvirrnirii 
.it  till'  I'Stt  in  printing  .old  ilrvrloping 
Iiictiiri'. 

■fnlil  till'  Kr.|  Cio«>  IiIoihI  doniii 
renter  closed.  Mr.  I'owler  gave  outstand¬ 
ing  help  in  furtlirring  the  collection  of 
liloo.l  plasma,  lie  belonged  to  the  (ial- 
lon  t  lull.  Ills  time  .tnd  energy  were 
theirs  lu  cuinmand. 

"Mr.  Fowler  participated  in  the  Ked 
Cross  and  Community  Chest  camp.iigns. 

"Me  has  served  with  the  Schenectady 
ChaiUer  of  the  National  Foiindation  of 
Infantile  Paralysis.  As  a  result  of  his 
etforts  over  100  young  people  received 
training  in  the  care  of  |>olinm> elitis  pa 
tients. 

“lie  served  in  the  Y.M.C..\.  im  nils  i 
ship  drive. 

".\s  an  honorary  menilK-r  of  the  Con 
seryation  Council  he  was  instrumental  in 
their  support  of  clearing  Collins  laike 
of  water  chestnut  growth.  In  other  ways 
he  worked  for  the  completion  of  this  joh 
and  many  credit  him  with  hringitig  it 
well  on  its  way  to  a  sitccessfiil  conclu 
sion. 

“During  the  governniiiit's  call  for 
waste  paper  salvage,  Mr.  Fowler  assisted 
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the  flneida  Sciiuol  children  to  put  over 
their  biggest  jiapr-r  drive.  Driving  a 
truck  and  with  the  help  of  two  |ia|>er- 
trou|>ers,  he  collected  several  truck  loads 
of  waste  paper.  His  personal  ellorts  were 
real  encouragement  for  the  children. 

"Through  Mr.  Fowler’s  efforts  the 
Schenectady  Chapter  of  .Mcoholics 
Anonymous  was  formed  and  is  today  one 
of  the  outstanding  chapters  in  the  east. 
The  results  of  this  fine  organization 
have  brought  joy  to  many  homes  in  this 
Community. 

"Prior  to,  during  and  suhse<|uent  to 
the  campaign  for  funds  for  St.  Clare’s 
Hospital  his  advice,  guidance  and  enthii 
siasm  were  most  helpful  and  did  mucli 
towards  its  final  success. 

"In  a  benefit  for  the  Van  Antwerp 
School  hand,  he  wrestled  as  the  Maskeil 
.Marvel,  doing  his  part  in  raising  funds 
for  this  purpose. 

_  “The  committee  in  charge  of  thi' 
Niskayiina  Community  Harve.st  Festival 
attributed  mttcli  of  the  success  of  this 
venture  to  the  Work  of  Mr.  Fowler  as 
chairman  of  the  (lublicity  committee. 

“The  almvc  is  a  parttal  list  of  some 
of  Mr.  Fowler’s  activities  which  were 
not  a  part  of  his  ilaily  occupational 
work.” 

“Seen  and  Heard"  is  a  gossip  column 
as  well^  as  a  medium  which  permits  the 
columnist  to  express  his  ogiinions  on  a 
wide  variety  of  subjects.  It  also  .serves 
as  a  clearing  house  for  gripes  on  the 
p.art  of  readers  who  want  to  get  some 
thing^  off  their  chests,  and  for  ex 
ressions  of  appreciation  from  those  who 
»ve  benefitted  from  the  activities  it 
publicizes. 


Aid  Vets  Find  Jobs 

The  Gannett  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Portland 
( Me.  >  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram, 
has  announced  it  will  publish 
“the  job  desires  of  unemployed 
veterans  throughout  Cumber¬ 
land  County.”  The  openings  to 
be  publish^  will  be  those  cer¬ 
tified  to  the  papers  by  the  five 
county  Selective  Service  Boards. 


ONA  Assigns 
Ralph  McGill 
To  Palestine 

Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  been 
sent  abroad  by  the  Overseas 
News  Agency  to  observe  and  re¬ 
port  the  situation  in  Palestine. 

In  announcing  the  assignment. 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  ONA  and 
former  editor  of  the  old  New 
York  World,  said  his  instruc¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  McGill  follow  the 
World’s  formula:  “There  ain’t 
no  instructions,  except  to  get  the 
story.” 

Mr.  McGill,  who  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors’  committee 
on  world  freedom  of  the  press, 
left  for  London  this  week.  He 
will  study  the  background  of 
the  Palestine  issues  there,  will 
proceed  to  the  Continent  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  displaced  persons 
camps,  and  from  there  will  go 
to  Palestine. 

“The  Palestine  story' is  greater 
than  the  news  from  there  has  so 
far  revealed,”  Mr.  Swope  de¬ 
clared.  “We  believe  it  needs  a 
disinterested  observer,  one  who 
has  no  direct  concern  with  the 
peoples  or  issues  involved,  a 
man  with  editorial  and  reportor- 
ial  ability,  and  unqualified  ob¬ 
jectivity.” 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  McGill's 
trip  will  coincide  with  the  visit 
to  Palestine  of  the  official  inter¬ 
national  investigating  committee. 


(  HICACiO  NEW  YORK  DETROIT  ST.  LOUIS 

OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  CO. 

realizing  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
Philadelphia  and  Southeastern  markets  in  the 
reconversion  period  ahead  of  this  country 

ANNOUNCE  THE  OPENING  OF  A 

PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE 
in 

THE  LEWIS  TOWER  BUILDING 
225  South  Fifteenth  St,,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

PFNnypacker  706  ^  ROGER  W.  SAVAGE,  Manager 

REPRESENTING; 

Grit.  Washington  Post,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Minneapolis  Daily 
Times,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal 
and  Tribune 


idea  moves 
MOUNTAINS 

of 

FOOD  to  FRANCE 


70  TONS  OF  FOOD 
COSTING  $57,475.00 
SENT  TO  HUNGRY  FRENCH 


2^  of  Post  Readers  Respond 

Have  Post  readers  money  to 
spend?  They  give  it  away  in 
generous  response  to  a  charit¬ 
able  suggestion. 

On  November  5, 1945,  the  New 
York  Post  and  Paris  Post 
sponsored  a  movement  called 
“Food  for  Friendship.”  An 
objective  was  set  to  send  5,000 
packages  of  food  to  needy 
French  families.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  carried  almost 
100%  in  the  columns  of  the 
New  York  Post.  No  display 
space  was  used;  just  human 
interest  stories  and  a  coupon. 

The  response  was  immediate 
and  gratifying.  The  goal  of 
5,000  packages  was  almost 
Tripled  by  December  21st,  the 
date  of  the  final  appeal.  More 
than  2%  of  the  New  York 
Post’s  quarter-million  readers 
have  already  responded,  and 
contributions  continue  to  pour 
in  although  all  promotion  has 
ceased. 

To  Advertisers  and  Agencies 

THERE’S  FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 
IN  “FOOD  FOR  FRIENDSHIP” 

as  a  measure  of  the  spending 
power  of  the  readers  of  the 

New  York  Post 

MARY  McCLUNG 
Advertising  Director 

75  West  St.,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Nationally  Represented  by 

THEODORO  ADVERTISING 
SERVICE 

75  We.t  St.,  New  York  6.  N.  Y, 
Eowaxo  C.  Kennelly, 

General  Manager 
Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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The  niontlix  ami  year!*  ahead  w  ill  present  manufacturers,  retailers  and  service.orfiaiii- 
/.ations  with  opportunities  for  expansion  such  as  they  have  never  seen. 

Inevitably  advertising  must  play  an  important  part  in  turning  these  opportunities  int<» 
realities.  And,  hy  its  very  nature,  the  newspaper  is  better  equipped  to  serve  advertisers 
today,  is  more  closely  geared  to  today’s  need,  offers  advertisers  more  useful  tools  with 
which  to  solve  today’s  problems  than  any  other  medium.  Consider  how  valuable  to  you 
are  some  of  the  basic  advantages  of  newspaper  advertising... 


TIMELINESS  Jor  assuring  stvijt-moving  salts  fxptuudon. 

FLEXIBILITY  jor  fMitting  the  right  nwssage  in  the  right  markets  at  the  right  time, 
VISUAL  APPEAL  jor  illustrating  tlu‘  postwar  protluet  and  its  uses. 

COVERAGE  jor  reaching  all  tht'  people  in  all  walks  •*.f  lift'- 
NEWS  VALUE  for  tying  your  advertisement  ttt  the  news  oj  the  day. 
WHOLE-FAMILY  APPEAL  for  telling  your  story  to  men  ttr  wtmien.  young  or  oltl. 
DEALER  INFLUENCE  jor  gaining  distribution  and  dealer  supfmrt. 

READER  INTEREST  jor  winning  close  attention  to  wells- xecuted  ads. 

ECONOMY  jor  getting  the  largest  returns  on  the  money  s[H-nt. 

LOCAL  TOUCH  for  giving  your  ads  a  httmetotcn  jlavitr.  a  .Vlain-Street  atmosphere. 


To«lay  as  never  before  your  advertising  is  news.  For  biggest  and  fast¬ 
est  results,  put  it  in  newspapers,  where  people  everywhere  look 
every  day  for  most  of  their  information...on  current  events,  on  a 
current  problems,  «)n  what  to  buy  and  where  to  buy  it. 


Tlin  advcrtiieMeat,  prepared  by  the  Bareaa  of  Adrertitiiig,  A.N.P.A.,  it  pablithed  by  The  Cantoa  Repository  io  tbo  iaterett  of  aU  ocwtpapors 


DeWitt  MACKENZIE,  foreign  affairs  analyst  and  most  widely  printed 
columnist,  is  girdling  the  globe,  proceeding  Eastward  f rom  Europe, 
accompanied  and  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mackenzie. 

Hal  BOYLE,  famed  for  his  reporting  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  the 
lives  of  people,  little  and  big,  is  now  in  Asia,  coming  around  the 
world  Westward. 

^James  MARLOW’s  penetrating  analyses  of  American  problems, 
y*'  simply  and  movingly  told  from  Washington,  are  providing  editors 
with  the  top  column  of  its  kind. 

With  these  and  others,  the  Associated  Press  supplies  you  with  a  wide 
assortment  of  daily  columns  in  many  fields.  You  get  them  as  part  of 
your  basic  service,  at  no  extra  cost,  and  no  one  can  take  them  away 
from  you. 


I 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  of  the  United  States 
so  far  in  1946  seem  to  be  getting  along 
alright  without  L-240.  The  newsprint  sit¬ 
uation  remains  tight  without  immediate 
prospects  of  easing  but  all  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  being  supplied  and  continue  to 
publish.  We  haven’t  heard  of  a  single  in¬ 
stance  of  a  regularly  established  publisher 
getting  caught  without  paper  and  having 
to  call  on  the  ANPA  or  his  state  organ¬ 
ization  for  help.  That’s  a  tribute  to  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  all  newspapers 
and  newsprint  manufacturers  who  have 
worked  out  their  own  salvation  without 
benefit  of  government  controls. 

However,  there  is  an  aspect  of  the  news¬ 
print  picture  which  has  received  little  at¬ 
tention.  That  is  the  problem  of  prospec¬ 
tive  publishers  of  new  dailies.  In  most 
cases  they  are  being  prevented  from  pub¬ 
lishing  because  of  inability  to  obtain  paper 
from  a  mill  or  jobber. 

’There  is  one  new  daily,  started  since 
Jan.  1,  which  is  apparently  getting  all  the 
paper  it  needs.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  sister 
publication  in  the  morning  field  to  an  al¬ 
ready  established  evening  daily  and  the 
paper  contacts  were  secure.  Two  other 
dailies  have  been  forced  to  postpone  pub¬ 
lication  for  lack  of  paper.  Both  supposedly 
have  equipment  ready. 

Plans  for  other  new  dailies  are  in  the 
works  all  over  the  country.  Most  of  them 
have  picked  good  territories  where  estab¬ 
lished  dailies  are  now  operating  and  they 
plan  to  start  in  a  small  way.  The  chances 
are  that  the  large  majority  will  never 
"hit  the  street"  until  newsprint  becomes 
plentiful. 

How  to  help  them  is  a  problem — unless 
we  can  find  some  way  to  dig  into  the  13,000 
tons  per  quarter  allocated  for  government 
use,  10,000  of  which  goes  to  the  Foreign 
Economic  Administration. 

VETERANS'  BLIND  SPOT 

’THE  strong  bond  between  the  GI  and  his 

newspaper  from  home  during  the  war 
should  become  stronger  in  peace  if  editors 
continue  their  intelligent  interest  in  the 
veteran’s  welfare.  As  friend  and  advisor, 
the  newspaper  has  helped  the  veteran  in 
numerous  practical  ways.  It  can  and 
should  continue  to  give  the  best  advice  and 
assistance  it  can. 

In  this  respect,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  country’s  newspapers  to  get  solidly 
behind  the  efforts  to  persuade  the  veteran 
to  keep  one  of  his  most  valuable  assets — 
his  National  Service  Life  Insurance.  Bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  this  service  in¬ 
surance  provided  by  the  government  at 
bargain  prices  have  already  been  lapsed 
thoughtlessly,  with  three  out  of  every  four 
veterans  dropping  it  in  the  rush  to  get 
back  home.  Unless  they  begin  to  see  the 
value  of  this  protection  to  their  families  in 
terms  of  future  shelter,  food  and  clothing, 
their  families  and  the  nation  will  suffer  an 
appalling  loss  in  years  to  come. 

The  newspapers  could  do  a  great  deal 
to  correct  this  blind  spot  afflicting  the 
majority  of  veterans. 

The  private  life  insurance  companies 
and  their  agents,  taking  a  long  range  view 


And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said.  Be¬ 
hold,  I  make  all  things  new.  And  He  said 
unto  me.  Write:  for  these  words  are  true  and 
faithful. — Revelation,  XXI;  5. 


of  the  benefits  of  broader  protection  for 
Americans,  are  "boosting  a  competitor." 
They  are  actively  supporting  Veterans  Ad¬ 
ministration  efforts  to  convince  veterans 
of  the  wisdom  of  keeping  their  service  in¬ 
surance.  So  much  is  at  stake  here  in  terms 
of  human  and  national  welfare  that  these 
efforts  should  have  all  the  support  that 
newspapers  can  give  to  lower  the  lapse 
rate  of  National  Service  Life  Insurance. 

WHAT  THE  PUBUC  THINKS 

MANY  generalizations  have  been  made  by 
press  critics  charging  the  public  thinks 
this  or  that — mostly  derogatory — about 
newspapers.  ’They  would  have  you  believe 
radio  news  is  more  reliable  than  news¬ 
papers.  that  editorial  opinions  are  always 
unfair,  and,  what’s  more,  that  the  public 
actually  believes  this. 

A  public  opinion  poll  in  South  Carolina 
conducted  by  the  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Northwestern  University  dis¬ 
proves  these  charges.  This  is  a  survey  of 
an  entire  state.  Here  are  some  of  the  in¬ 
teresting  results: 

Readers'  opinions  of  South  Carolina 
newspapers  are:  excellent  8.3%;  very 
good  32.4%:  good  24.5%;  fair  22.5%;  poor 
9.3'’? ;  and  no  answer  2.5%.  Summed  up 
this  reveals  that  65%  of  the  readers  thought 
their  papers  were  “good”  or  better. 

"Which  is  the  more  reliable  source  of 
information?’’  Newspapers  54.4%;  Radio 
11.3%;  No  answer  34.3%  . 

"Is  your  newspaper  fair  in  editorial 
columns?”  Yes  1‘7.6%;  No  2.9%;  Most  of 
the  time  56.9% , 

“Does  your  newspaper  correct  errors  as 
soon  as  they  are  called  to  its  attention?” 
Yes  87.8%;  No  1.5%. 

Seventy  per  cent  believed  a  newspaper 
should  express  its  own  opinions  on  the 
editorial  page:  10%r  thought  they  should 
express  no  opinion. 

Of  interest  to  editors  who  are  planning 
for  the  future  is  the  revelation  that  69% 
wanted  more  local  stories  and  52%  more 
local  pictures. 

The  type  of  criticism  that  we  speak  of 
in  the  first  paragraph  is  voiced  so  repeat¬ 
edly  by  those  with  grudges  against  news¬ 
papers  that  many  people  unwittingly  get 
to  believe  it.  We  would  like  to  see  more 
state-wide  studies  of  this  kind  to  prove 
either  that  the  criticism  is  justified  or  is 
so  much  hogwash.  And  above  all  we  would 
like  to  see  every  newspaper  publicize  the 
results  of  such  surveys. 


IS  YOUR  HOUSE  IN  ORDER? 

ONCE  postwar  prosperity  production  gets 
under  way,  and  if  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  should  improve  to  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tent,  newspapers  can  expect  an  avalanche 
of  retail,  national  and  cooperative  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  was  pointed  out  at  last  week’s 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  convention  in  Chicago. 

The  best  part  of  this  great  volume  of  co¬ 
operative  advertising  apparently  forth¬ 
coming,  is  that  it  is  to  be  released  in  the 
main  as  a  part  of  the  sales  and  advertising 
program  of  manufacturers  who  also  are 
planning  to  use  national  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  At  least,  that  is  the  way  J.  W. 
Fleck,  Detroit  Times,  chairman  of  the 
NAEA  cooperative  advertising  committee, 
views  the  situation. 

He  reported  that  leading  agencies  plac¬ 
ing  national  advertisers’  accounts  are  set¬ 
ting  up  separate  divisions  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  handling  their  clients’  cooperative 
advertising  program  as  a  supplement  to  the 
clients’  national  advertising  program.  He 
announced  that  many  of  the  malpractices 
exposed  at  last  year’s  NAEA  meeting  are 
being  eliminated. 

It  would  seem  that  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  will  become  a  “clean  competitor”  of 
national  newspaper  advertising,  providing 
newspapers  and  dealers  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities.  Fleck  put  it  quite  bluntly, 
but  correctly:  “It  is  definitely  up  to  us  to 
assume  a  similar  responsibility,  and  bury 
or  burn  some  of  the  things  which  created 
unpleasant  odors  on  our  side  of  the  fence.” 

Fortunately,  newspapers,  generally 
speaking,  have  their  house  in  order  and 
are  solidly  back  of  the  down-to-earth  sell¬ 
ing  program  planned  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  While  there  is  a  new  factor 
coming  into  the  picture — namely  the  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  network  idea — papers  for 
the  most  part  are  facing  the  postwar  future 
with  sound,  aggressive  selling  programs 
which  are  aimed  primarily  at  competing 
media  and  not  at  each  other. 

In  this  connection,  NAEA  adopted  a 
resolution  at  its  Chicago  convention  which 
should  be  commended  to  those  interested 
in  constructive  selling  of  newspapers, 
namely,  that  newspaper  salesmen  and  pro¬ 
motional  material  shall  emphasize  how 
newspapers  can  best  serve  advertisers. 
The  NAEA  further  urges  that  "derogatory 
references  or  implications  to  any  other 
newspaper  be  eliminated  completely  from 
all  personal  and  printed  selling." 

This  is  sound  advice. 

WORLD  ALMANAC 

THERE  is  no  book  published  these  days 

more  highly  serviceable  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  journalism  in  America  than  the 
World  Almanac.  This  week  it  makes  its 
61st  appearance. 

Now  published  by  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  the  World  Almanac  first  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  160-page  edition  in  1886.  It 
has  been  developed  and  expanded  year 
after  year  so  that  now  it  is  the  repository 
of  almost  any  fact  a  city  desk  or  reporter 
might  seek. 

The  World  Almanac  has  become  a  "must" 
for  all  newspaper  offices. 
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PERSONAL 

mention 


PHILLIP  L.  GRAHAM,  recently 
discharged  from  the  Army, 
has  joined  the  Washington  Post 
as  associate  publisher.  He  is 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Post’s  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Eugene 
Meyer. 

Lt.  Col.  Kenneth  H.  Con¬ 
stant,  Eastern  manager  of  the 
Farm  Paper  Division  of  Capper 
^  Publications,  Inc.,  New  York, 

I  recently  was  awarded  the 
Legion  of  Merit  for  his  service 
with  the  War  Department  OflRce 
of  Dependency  Benefits  from 
November,  1942  to  December, 
1945. 

Capt.  William  J.  Conners, 
Jr.,  USNR,  publisher,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y. )  Courier-Express,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Grade 
Crossing  and  Terminal  Station 
Commission. 

Alfred  H.  Kirchhofer,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Buffalo  News,  has 
been  named  a  trustee  of  the 
Joint  Charities  and  Community 
Fund  of  Buffalo. 

Leon  S.  Dure,  Jr.,  formerly 
managing  editor,  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  as¬ 
sumed  new  duties  as  executive 
news  editor,  Winston  -  Salem 
(N.  C. )  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

John  B.  Ashcraft,  editor, 
Monroe  (N.  C.)  Enquirer,  who 
served  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
the  past  three  years,  has  been 
discharged  and  has  resumed  his 
former  duties  with  the  En¬ 
quirer. 

Mrs.  Sallie  White,  wife  of 
the  late  William  Allen  White, 
editor,  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette, 
is  in  the  Newman  Hospital  at 
Emporia  recovering  from  a  re¬ 
cent  attack  of  pneumonia.  Her 
sister,  Mrs.  Lacy  Haynes,  wife 
of  Lacy  Haynes  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  has  been  with 
Mrs.  White. 

Ma.i.  Fred  W.  Speers,  who 
.served  in  the  AAF  three  and 
one-half  years,  has  resumed  his 
Dosition  as  publisher  of  the 
North  Platte  (Neb.)  Bulletin. 
Boyte  Smithers,  who  has  been 
acting  publisher,  will  take  over 
his  former  duties  as  business 
manager.  Charles  H.  Craig 
will  continue  as  editor. 

John  C.  Chapple,  editor  of  the 
Ashland  (Wis.)  Press,  became 
a  great  grandfather  Jan.  15  with 
the  arrival  of  a  daughter  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  T. 
Davies.  The  mother  is  his 
granddaughter,  the  former 
Jeanne  Chapple. 

Waide  M.  Condon,  publisher- 
editor,  Intermountain  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  and 
forme*"  feature  edition  editor. 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune,  has 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  as  a  part-time 
instructor  in  English  and  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

P.  L.  Jackson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal 
and  Mrs.  Jackson  became  grand¬ 
parents  for  the  second  time 
last  week  when  their  daughter. 
'^Rs  George  A.  D.  Kerr,  gave 
birth  to  a  second  son. 

Don  Goodcell  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  to  the  publish¬ 


ers  of  the  San  Bernardino  (Cal.) 
Sun  and  Telegram.  He  is  the 
son  of  Fred  Goodcell,  former 
Sun  city  editor. 

Lt,  Comdr.  William  R. 
Sharkey,  now  on  terminal  leave 
from  the  Navy,  has  been  named 
associate  publisher  of  the  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  Publishing.  Company 
of  Martinez.  Cal.  His  father, 
former  Senator  Will  R.  Shar¬ 
key,  is  publisher  of  the  Contra 
Costa  Gazette  and  Standard. 


In  The  Business  Office 

DR.  ALBERT  MOELLMAN,  for¬ 
mer  Canadian  government 
statistician,  and  Aubrey  N. 
Powell,  formerly  in  charge  of 


Moelhnon  Powell 

rotogravure  art  production,  have 
joined  the  new  promotion  and 
research  department  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

Michael  J.  Progar  has  been 
separated  from  the  Army  Field 
Artillery  and  has  resumed  his 
duties  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of*  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press. 

WiLMER  Krueger,  member  of 
the  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Cres¬ 
cent’s  national  advertising  staff, 
has  been  awarded  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  award 
for  contributing  most  to  the 
community  during  the  past  year. 

Clyde  B.  Reed,  veteran  staff 
member  of  the  Madison  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  named  city 
circulation  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Warren  Hanly,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Coast  Guard, 
has  been  named  assistant  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Long¬ 
view  (Wash.)  News. 

Kelmar  Le  Master  has  been 
discharged  from  the  AAF  and 
has  returned  to  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 


Oregonian.  Veterans  who  have 
returned  to  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  are  John  Mc¬ 
Connell,  from  the  AAF,  and 
Eston  Smith,  from  Army. 

L.  Vern  Edwards,  district  su¬ 
pervisor  in  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal’s  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  and  Mrs.  Edwards  are 
parents  of  a  son.  their  third 
child,  born  recently. 

Wishard  Brown,  son  of  Roy 
A.  Brown,  publisher  of  the  San 
Rafael  (Cal.)  Independent,  has 
rejoined  the  Independent's  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  following  hLs  re¬ 
turn  from  Army  service. 

John  F.  Stratton,  formerly 
with  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  has  joined  the  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  staff  of  Concert  Pro¬ 
gram  Magazines,  New  York. 

Max  Martin,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  military  service, 
is  the  new  advertising  manager 
of  the  Hiawatha  (Kan.)  World. 

Don  Cameron  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  city  circulation  su¬ 
pervisor  to  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel. 

Albert  Rother  Monroe,  on 
terminal  leave  from  the  Navy, 
has  rejoined  the  Salisbury 
(N.  C. )  Post  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Roby  Robinson,  director  of 
the  Atlanta  (Ga. )  Constitution, 
who  has  served  as  local  and  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of 
the  Constitution,  has  received 
his  discharge  from  the  Navy 
and  has  returned  to  the  Robin- 
son-Humphrey  Company  in  At¬ 
lanta,  the  stocks  and  bond  firm 
founded  by  his  late  father. 

Samuel  D.  Kelson  has  re¬ 
joined  the  New  York  Post  ad¬ 
vertising  department  following 
his  discharge  from  service. 

G.  M.  Barthelme,  cla.ssified 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  will  teach  an 
introductory  advertising  course 
next  term  at  the  Long  Island 
University's  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Ira  C.  Sapozink  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers’  promotion  de¬ 
partment  was  toastmaster  at  a 
recent  dinner  marking  the  offi¬ 
cial  opening  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Center  in  Paul  Revere 
■Trade  School,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rudolph  Lent,  bu.siness  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.  J. ) 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


WELCOME! 

to  the  growing  list  of  enthusiastic  subscribers  to 
Josephine  Lowman’s  beauty  and  health  column  for 
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WHY  GROW  OLD 

The  Atlanta  Journal 
The  Erie  Dispatch-Herald 
The  Rockford,  Ill.,  Star 
The  Washington  Star 
Write  or  wire  for  terms 

The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
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ItHE  REPORTER’S 
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Jersey  Journal,  is  completing 
his  20th  year  with  that  news¬ 
paper. 

J.  H.  Bailey  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  local  advertising 
manager  to  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Digpatch-H  erald . 

Robert  W.  Rhodes  has  been 
named  sales  manager  in  charge 
of  circulation  and  advertising 
for  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick 
and  Blizzard.  John  E.  Russell 
has  been  promoted  to  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  and  Stephen  A. 
Veres  appointed  circulation 
manager.  Norman  J.  Payne, 
formerly  advertising  director, 
resigned  to  become  roister  and 
recorder  of  Venango  County. 

Harry  O.  Bostwick,  Jr.,  has 
returned  from  Marine  Corps 
service  to  his  position  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Redding 
(Pa.)  Record  Searchlight.  O.  E. 
^UMPACKER,  who  took  over 
that  position  when  Bostwick 
entered  service,  is  now  back 
with  the  Tulare  Advance  Reg- 
irter. 

Cyril  (Pete)  Wilson  has  been 
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appointed  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the 
Huntington  ( W.  Va. )  Herald- 
Dispatch,  Advertiser  and  Her¬ 
ald-Advertiser, 

Myron  M.  Hughel,  formerly 
with  the  bureau  of  national  af¬ 
fairs  division  of  the  United 
States  News  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
their  new  magazine.  World  Re¬ 
port. 

Hugh  Boyles,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  has 
also  Joined  the  World  Report 
advertising  sales  staff.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  with  Erwin  Wasey 
4  Company  and  before  that  was 
with  the  New  York  Daily  News. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

E.  D.  ALEXANDER,  night  city 

editor.  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram,  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  for  the  ninth 
consecutive  year  to  direct  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Southwestern  Ex¬ 
position  and  Fat  Stock  Show, 
to  be  staged  in  Forth  Worth  in 
March.  C.  L.  Richhart,  of  the 
afternoon  staff,  will  handle  his 
duties  on  the  paper  during  the 
three-month  period.  Jim  Mc¬ 
Mullen,  reporter,  has  resigned 
to  enter  public  relations  work, 
and  will  assist  Alexander  in 
stock  show  publicity. 

Bob  Baskin,  state  editor, 
Wichita  Falls  (Tex.)  Record- 
News  before  he  entered  the 
Army  five  years  ago,  has  Joined 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
copy  desk  staff. 

Guy  Witherspoon,  Jr.,  one¬ 
time  sports  writer  for  the  Fort 
Worth  Press,  is  home  on  termi¬ 
nal  leave  after  duty  as  aide  and 
flag  secretary  to  an  admiral 
commanding  a  carrier  division 
in  the  Pacific. 

Paul  Crume,  feature  writer; 
Harry  McCormick,  federal  re¬ 
porter;  Robert  Finklea,  court¬ 
house  reporter,  and  Frank  Mc¬ 
Grath  and  Glenn  Moore,  edi¬ 
torial  artists,  have  returned 
from  military  service  to  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News. 
William  T.  Rives,  formerly  with 
AP.  is  a  recent  addition  to  the 
news  staff. 

Vernon  Smylie,  recently  with 
the  Albuquerque  (N.  M.  1  Trib¬ 
une.  has  Joined  the  news  .staff 
of  the  Douglas  (Ariz.)  Dispatch. 

Hank  Squire  has  returned  to 
the  Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Citizen  as 
.sports  editor  following  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army. 

Arthur  M.  Stokes  and  Jack 
Townsend  have  returned  from 
military  service  to  the  Burlin¬ 
game  (Cal.)  Advance. 

N.  A.  (Buck)  Bedsworth  has 
rejoined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Siskiyou  (Cal.l  News  at  Yreka 
after  receiving  his  discharge 
from  the  AAF. 

Stephen  David,  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Association  bureau, 
has  transferred  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  AP  cable  desk  preparatory 
to  being  sent  to  the  Orient  as 
foreign  correspondent.  He  is 
being  replaced  in  Portland  by 
Arthur  R.  Lee. 

Wayne  Harbert  has  returned 
to  the  news  staff  of  the  Register- 


Guard  at  Eugene,  Ore.,  after 
Army  service. 

Herbert  Adler  has  been 
named  aviation  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  He 
worked  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Journal  two  years  before  enlist¬ 
ing  in  the  AAF. 

Merlin  Biais  has  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army  and 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  Art  Bim- 
ROSE,  returned  Army  veteran, 
is  now  on  the  editorial  art  staff 
of  the  Oregonian.  Charles  Bux¬ 
ton,  formerly  a  lieutenant  col¬ 
onel  in  the  Army,  is  now  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  news  staff.  Rob¬ 
ert  Webb,  from  the  Navy,  has 
also  Joined  the  reporting  staff. 
Leverett  Richards,  who  flew 
“the  Hump”  during  the  war, 
is  the  new  aviation  ^itor  of  the 
Oregonian.  John  Pincovich  has 
returned  to  his  desk  in  the 
sports  department  after  serving 
in  the  Navy.  Al  Stump  has  al¬ 
so  returned  to  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  from  the  Navy. 

Douglas  W.  Polivka,  drama 
editor  for  the  old  Portland 
(Ore.)  News-Telegram,  and  re¬ 
cently  in  the  Marine  Corps,  has 
returned  to  Portland  to  assist 
the  publicity  director  for  the 
March  of  Dimes  campaign  for 
the  state. 

Cathie  Dash,  formerly  of  the 
Culver  City  (Cal.)  Star-News, 
has  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Albin  Pajunas,  previously 
with  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Co¬ 
lumbian  and  later  the  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Sun,  has  been 
promoted  to  an  associate  editor¬ 
ship  at  the  Daily  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

Anne  Craven,  reporter  for 
U.P.  in  Portland  and  Spokane. 
Wash.,  has  resigned  to  take 
graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison,  where 
she  will  resume  her  U.P.  work 
in  addition  to  her  studies. 

Cal  Anderson,  former  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union  -  Bulletin 
reporter,  has  returned  to  his 


post  as  extension  editor  at 
Washington  State  College,  Pull¬ 
man,  Wash.,  following  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Navy. 

Charles  Mivello  Dechene,  ex¬ 
sports  editor  of  Quebec  L’ Action 
Catholique,  has  been  discharged 
from  the  RCAF  and  has  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  Quebec 
Le  Soleil. 

WiNTHROP  R.  Cady,  former  re¬ 
porter  and  state  editor  for  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  has 
rejoined  the  paper  as  a  reporter 
after  service  in  the  Marines. 

Phil  McLeese,  veteran  sports 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
has  returned  to  his  post  after 
Army  service. 

Kenneth  M.  Reed  has  become 
farm  editor  of  the  Beatrice 
(Neb.)  Times.  He  formerly  was 
Gage  County,  Neb.  farm  agent. 

Verdun  Daste,  manager  of 
the  Jefferson,  Mo.  bureau  of  the 
U.P.,  will  Join  the  faculty  of 
the  Creighton  University  School 
of  Journalism  at  Omaha. 

Florian  Newbranch,  for  more 
than  40  years  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Omaha 
(Neb.)  World-Herald,  has  re¬ 
tired.  He  is  a  brother  of  H.  E. 
Newbranch,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  newspaper. 

Henry  C.  Haskell,  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Kansas  City  Conservatory  of 
Music  for  1946. 

Lewis  S.  Larkin  has  returned 
from  the  Navy  to  the  reporting 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Times. 
Kirk  Dalton,  back  from  the 
service,  has  returned  to  the 
telegraph  desk. 

Howard  Turtle  has  returned 
to  the  copy  desk  of  the  Times 
after  miliUiry  service.  James 
Patterson  has  rejoined  the 
news  staff  after  discharge  from 
the  AAF. 

Lenore  Healy,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  has  been  appointed 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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manager  of  the  news  bureau  for 
the  American  Ostei^athic  Asso¬ 
ciation,  with  headquarters  in 
Chicago. 

Mark  Coz.  discharged  Naval 
lieutenant  a^  former  Chicago 
Tribune  employe,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  nm  on  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star- Journal  and  Tribune. 
Rolf  Fzlstad,  makeup  man  and 
special  writer,  returns  to  the 
paper  after  two  years  with  the 
Navy,  and  Eddie  Coen,  formerly 
with  the  overseas  division  of 
the  OWI,  joins  the  staff  as  a 
hockey  writer.  Rejoining  the 
Star-Journal  sports  staff  is  Wal¬ 
ter  Bixby,  former  Marine  flier. 

Al  Eizwrrz,  who  served  in 
the  Marines,  is  back  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  department  of  the  Star- 
Journal  and  Tribune. 

Oswald  Anderson  has  joined 
the  Wisconsin  Farm  Bureau, 
Madison,  Wis.,  as  editor  of  the 
Badger  Farm  Bureau  News  and 
director  of  publicity.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Monroe  ( Wis. )  Times  and 
the  Beloit  (Wis.)  News. 

Frank  Barnard  has  rejoined 
the  newsroom  staff  of  the  She¬ 
boygan  ( Wis. )  Press  after  Naw 
service. 

Glen  Craig  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Antigo  (Wis.)  Jour- 
after  Army  service.  He  was 
Madison  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  before  en¬ 
tering  service. 

Walter  W.  Wyrick,  real  es¬ 
tate  editor,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  Consolidated  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  of  MilwauzM. 

Ray  Grody,  Milwaukee  Senti¬ 
nel  sports  copy  desk  member 
and  sports  column  conductor, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  sports  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper. 

Paul  E.  Gustofson,  formerly 
sports  writer  on  the  Denver 
t^ost,  has  joined  the  sports  staff 
nf  the  Sentinel.  Stoney  Mc- 
Glynn,  sports  editor,  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Jack  Van  Coeverinc,  formerly 
outdoor  editor,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  has  joined  Sports  Afield 
Bs  associate  editor. 

M**-*-*®.  day  city  editor. 
Washington  Times-Herald,  and 
Mrs.  Miller  are  parents  of  a 
baby  girl,  their  first. 

Bill  Goodykoontz,  formerly 
^porter  for  the  Washington 
Post,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

Ed  Ryan,  Al  Friendly  and 
Tony  Neri  have  returned  from 
service  to  the  Washington  Post. 

George  Huber  has  returned 
from  the  Army  to  the  sports 
staff  of  the  Washington  Star. 

John  H.  Cassady,  Jr.,  Star  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  is  the  father 
of  a  son,  his  third,  Michael 
Francis. 

N.  Rex  Collier,  who  was 
press  relations  chief  for  the 
Naval  District  of  Boston  during 
the  war,  has  returned  to  duty 
as  editorial  writer  for  the  Star. 


CANCER  CURE  IN  ATOMIC  ENERGY? 

Col.  Stafiord  Warren  (center)  of  the  Manhattan  Engineers,  U.S.A., 
discusses  atomic  energy,  which  opens  a  new  vista  in  cancer  re¬ 
search,  with  T.  R.  Henry  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Star,  and  Stephen 
White  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  (left),  at  the  American  Can¬ 
cer  Society  dinner  for  science  writers,  given  this  week  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  New  York  City 


Dick  Cull,  Jr.,  has  returned 
to  the  Dayton  (O.)  News  after 
AAF  service.  William  Barton 
has  rejoined  the  sports  staff 
after  service  in  the  ETO.  Ray 
Coon  resigned  from  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  is  now  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Dayton  News. 
Jack  Osler,  former  Army  cap¬ 
tain,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
News  and  will  assist  Bernard 
LosH,  veteran  courthouse  re¬ 
porter. 

Margaret  Taylor  has  joined 
the  News  as  feature  writer  for 
the  Sunday  magazine  section. 
Henry  Wallace,  son  of  Tom 
Wallace,  father  of  the  Louisville 
Times,  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
staff. 

Paul  L.  Heiberger,  veteran 
Sandusky,  O.,  newspaper  man, 
has  been  named  president  of 
the  city  commission  with  the 
title  of  ex-officio  mayor. 

Phil  Dietrich,  from  the  Navy, 
is  again  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal;  Clyde  Mann,  from  the 
Army,  returns  to  the  city  staff 
and  John  Neitz,  Navy,  rejoins 
the  photographic  staff.  Clyde 
Blackwell,  from  the  Army,  has 
been  discharged  and  will  re¬ 
join  the  staff  in  a  few  weeks. 

Morton  M.  Brown  has  been 
named  magazine  editor  of  the 
Erie  Dispatch-Herald.  He  went 
to  Erie  from  New  York  City, 
where  he  served  on  the  city 
desk  of  the  New  York  Times. 

William  M.  Wilshire,  Jr.,  has 
been  appointed  executive  news 
editor  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald.  He  joins  the  Dis¬ 
patch-Herald  from  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade. 

Louise  Outlaw  is  back  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  after  service  with 
the  Wacs.  Nate  Litman  has  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Army  and  Ed 
Foley  from  the  Navy. 

Harry  KARAnN  is  out  of  the 
Army  to  rejoin  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  news  staff. 

Howard  Kay,  ex-staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  Yank  who  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer  before  going  overseas,  is 
reported  staying  on  in  Paris  to 
join  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Paris  Post.  He  is  being  joined 


there  by  his  wife,  Shirley,  from 
the  city  staff  of  PM  in  New 
York. 

Edmund  (Bud)  Reiley  and 
Jim  McGee  have  taken  their  old 
posts  on  the  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin’s  news  staff  after 
military  service. 

Kerby  Cushman,  who  was 
with  the  old  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  for  years  in  promo¬ 
tion  and  news  capacities,  has 
joined  the  production  staff  of 
radio  station  WNEW  in  New 
York. 

Theodore  I.  Mecke,  Jr.,  has 
returned  to  the  Germantown 
Courier,  Philadelphia,  as  man¬ 
aging  ^itor  following  his  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Army. 

Joseph  Rines  has  returned  to 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Portland 
Express  following  his  discharge 
from  the  Army. 

Philip  P.  Erlick,  sports  writer 
for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  has  been  named  assist¬ 
ant  public  relations  director  of 
the  Roosevelt  Raceway  in  New 
York. 

Latham  Weber,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salamanca  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  has  received  a  letter  of 
commendation  from  Adm.  Ches¬ 
ter  W.  Nimitz  for  his  services 
on  the  staff  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet  dur¬ 
ing  the  war. 

Eddie  Tranter,  former  Buf¬ 
falo  ( N.  Y. )  Times  sports  editor, 
has  been  appointed  publicity 
director  for  the  Fairview  Ath¬ 
letic  Club,  Buffalo. 

John  V.  Hinkel,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  as  lieutenant  colonel 
from  the  Army  and  former  re¬ 
porter  and  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Times, 
has  assumed  duties  as  director 
of  publicity  for  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame. 

Tommy  O’Connor  and  Bill 
Wilson,  reporters  for  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Journal,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
have  returned  from  war  service. 

A.  Howard  White,  who  left 
the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Daily 
’Times-News  in  1943  to  enter  the 
Navy,  has  returned  to  the  paper 
and  has  been  assigned  the  city 
desk. 

Weimar  Jones,  Asheville  (N. 


C. )  Times  newsman,  recently 
purchased  the  Franklin  (N.  C.) 
Press  and  took  over  active  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  paper. 

Doris  Williams,  former  radio 
continuity  writer,  has  joined  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  Durham 
(N.  C.)  Sun. 

Richard  Palmer,  World  War 
II  veteran,  is  leaving  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Adoertiser  re¬ 
portorial  staff  to  accept  a  place 
with  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the 
U.P.,  and  is  being  succeeded  on 
the  Advertiser  staff  by  Eugene 
Feldman,  also  a  veteran. 

William  Graham,  discharged 
from  the  Army,  is  the  new  state 
editor  for  the  Advertiser. 

Pete  Norton,  sports  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  re¬ 
cently  presented  a  check  for 
$8,179  to  Paul  Straub,  Florida 
athlete  who  lost  both  legs  in  the 
Gaudaicanal  campaign.  Money 
for  Straub  was  raised  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions  to  the  Trib¬ 
une  sports  department. 

With  The  Colors 

LT.  COMDR.  PERRY  C.  HILL, 

Jr.,  formerly  on  the  news  staff 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel,  has  been  appointed  aide  and 
flag  secretary  to  Adm.  W.  H.  P. 
Blandy  and  will  be  stationed  in 
Asiatic  waters.  He  recently  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal 
for  his  service  as  LCL  wave 
commander  in  Pacific  cam¬ 
paigns. 

John  M.  Wai.ter,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press-Gazette,  has  been 
promoted  from  major  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel.  He  has  been 
orientation  officer  at  Camp  Wel¬ 
ters,  Tex.,  until  going  to  Fort 
Sheridan  for  a  medical  review. 

Master  Sgt.  Lawrence  Leon¬ 
ard,  former  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  sports  writer, 
has  been  awarded  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  service  overseas.  He 
was  cited  for  writing  a  weekly 
column  for  the  Middle  East  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Wedding  Bells 

LT.  LAWRENCE  WAGONER, 

AAF,  former  assistant  chief 
of  the  business  research  division 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Jan.  6  to  Dorothea  Elizabeth 
Young,  at  Fanwood,  N,  J. 

Mrs.  Edith  Alderman  Guedrt, 
society  editor  of  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Press  for  20  years,  to 
Edgar  Deen,  Fort  Worth  mayor- 
pro-tem  and  general  manager 
of  the  city’s  Southwestern  Expo¬ 
sition  and  Fat  Stock  Show,  re¬ 
cently  in  Fort  Worth. 

Genevieve  Coykendall,  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  audit¬ 
ing  department,  to  Hal  Oman, 
former  employe  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  that  paper, 
recently  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

Edwin  T.  Carswell,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Oregon  City 
(Ore.)  Banner-Courier,  recently 
to  Maxine  V.  Telford  of  Oregon 
City. 

Marilynn  Potter,  board  of 
trade  reporter  for  the  Kansas 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  recently  to 
Daniel  M.  Knipmeyer,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  Army  sergeant. 
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RESERVE  A  COPY  NOW 

You  will  want  to  study  this  analysis  of  Boston — the  first 
of  its  kind  for  this  great  and  wealthy  market.  The  first 
odition  will  be  published  soon.  Order  an  advance  copy 
to  be  mailed  immediately  upon  publication  NOW. 

WRITE:  Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corpora- 
iion.  Promotion  Department,  84  Mason 
Street,  Boston  12,  Mass. 


OF  BOSTON 


BOSTON  .  .  .  the  5th  largest  market  in  the  country  .  .  . 
has  a  population  within  its  15-mile  radius  of  1,948,763. 
It  is  this  rich  and  productive  area  that  has  been  analyzed 
thoroughly  in  the  Herald-Traveler  Market  Analysis.  In¬ 
cluded  for  the  first  time  is  a  complete  breakdown  of  the 
Corporate  City  of  Boston  itself  as  well  as  each  of  the 
surrounding  areas. 

The  Analysis  shows  in  detail  the  characterlsties  of  the 
population  and  the  economic  strata  of  each  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  districts.  Manufacturers,  distributors  end  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  will  want  this  complete  picture  of  the 
Boston  market.  This  information  can  be  geared  to  the 
needs  of  the  user  to  obtain  effective  sales  direction  and 
control. 


The  BOSTON  HERALD-TRAVELER 

Represented  by 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  COMPANY 


New  York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 


Detroit 


Cleveland 


NEW  BUSINESS 


Recipes  Seen  Useful 
As  Ad  Producer  Now 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

FATS,  meats  and  oils  for  family 

use  are  back  to  their  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  status,  so  we  see  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  old  tried  and  true 
food  advertising  idea — Recipes — 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
advertising  closet  and  made 
ready  for  every  food  advertiser 
in  your  market. 

The  average  adult — note,  we 
say  average  —  consumes,  each 
year,  260.7  pounds  of  cheese,  ice 
cream  and  milk  products,  but¬ 
ter  and  other  fate,  36  pounds; 
meat,  fish  and  poultry;  114.6 
pounds;  sugar,  bread,  flour, 
cereals,  pastry,  breakfast  foods, 
syrups,  264.4  pounds.  Potatoes, 
vegetables  and  fruits  account  for 
413.2  pounds;  eggs,  for  27.9 
pounds.  Total  1,116.8  pounds  per 
fear. 

Under  these  several  classifica¬ 
tions  are  literally  thousands  of 
different  food  items — some  edi¬ 
ble  as  they  come  to  us;  others 
used  to  complete  recipes. 

Recipes  Used  Yearly 

How  many  recipes  does  the 
average  housewife  use  each  year 
in  the  preparation  of  21  meals  a 
week,  1,092  meals  each  year? 
During  1940,  we  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  several  hundred  men  and 
women.  From  the  answers  ob¬ 
tained  from  them,  we  finally  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  figure. 

The  average  housewife  uses 
less  than  106  different  recipes 
each  year;  yet  she  may  have  in  a 
scrapbook,  old  shoe  -  box  or 
kitchen  cabinet  drawer,  several 
hundred  recipes  that  she  has 
clipped  from  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  or  taken  from  cartons,  or 
recipe  inserts  that  are  packed 
with  many  products. 

During  1940  and  1941,  we  cir¬ 
culated  several  thousand  food 
questionnaires  in  20  different 
states.  When  this  question 
popped  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
questionnaire — “How  many  dif¬ 
ferent  recipes  do  you  use  each 
year?” — we  found  it  difficult  to 
believe  the  answers.  The  an¬ 
swers  to  another  question — 
"Why  do  you  hesitate  to  try  new 
recipes?"  —  clarified  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  other  question. 

Here  is  why  women  collect 
new  recipes  but  put  off  trying 
them.  1st  —  Ingredients  cost 
money.  If  the  recipe  doesn’t 
"turn  out”  right,  anywhere  from 
25c  to  $2.00  is  wasted.  2nd — 
They  are  afraid  the  family  won't 
like  the  new  dish,  pastry,  salad 
or  drink  that  has  been  made 
with  the  new  recipe. 

In  spite  of  the  negatives  Just 
mentioned,  more  retailers  and 
manufacturers  are  using  recipes 
today  than  ever  before.  Now 
that  we  are  through  with  red 
points  and  many  other  restric¬ 
tions,  recipes  should  be  used  at 
least  once  every  week  by  local 
food  -  store  advertisers,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  are  doing  a 


business  of  $500  or  of  $5,000  a 
week. 

Here’s  one  meal  you  may  buy 
in  practically  every  eating  place 
in  this  country — ham  and  eggs, 
coffee  and  toast.  As  you  move 
souffiward,  you  may  buy  ham 
and  eggs  smothered  in  chili  con 
came. 

Out  in  the  corn-belt,  you  may 
buy  this  standard  meal  with 
fried  potatoes.  They  are  served 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  coun¬ 
try  over,  menus  are  prettv 
much  the  same.  Railroad  lunch 
counters  serve  standard  meals. 
Hotels  with  cafeterias  or  coffee 
shops  in  Boston  serve  just  about 
the  same  breakfasts,  lunches  and 
dinners  as  are  served  by  similar 
establishments  in  Fargo. 

In  spite  of  the  sameness  of  our 
national  menus,  each  market  has 
a  few  food  Items  that  are  not 
always  found  in  markets  less 
than  100  miles  away. 

One  new  recipe  a  week  will 
do  a  good  job,  but  three  a  week 
will  do  a  great  job.  Large  space 
is  not  needed.  The  recipes  can 
be  run  in  the  regular  ads  or  sep¬ 
arately.  Four  to  five  inches, 
single  column,  are  ample  for  the 
recipe,  and  one  inch  may  be 
used  to  list  from  4  to  8  items 
with  prices.  Naturally,  the  items 
should  be  the  ones  used  in  the 
recipe. 

Theme  1 — Desserts  and  salads. 
If  we  were  planning  a  recipe 
campaign,  we  would  devote  one 
ad  each  week  to  cakes,  cookies, 
refrigerator  desserts  or  salads. 

Theme  2 — The  second  ad  of 
the  week  would  be  devoted  to 
one-dish  meals,  in  which  fowl, 
fish  or  inexpensive  cuts  of  meat 
are  used.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
average  housewife  selects,  buys 
and  prepares  her  own  meals. 
Anything  that  cuts  down  the 
time  spent  in  meal  preparation 
gets  her  attention  quickly.  One- 
dish  meals  cut  down  time. 

Theme  3 — Praise  for  the  cook. 
Simple,  carefully  selected  reci¬ 
pes  will  usually  work.  The 
housewife  sells  herself  on  the 
idea  that  she  can  make  them 
interesting  and  tasty.  Tell  her 
in  your  ads  that  her  family  will 
cheer  the  new  recipe.  Like  all 
of  us,  she  likes  praise. 

The  easiest  way  to  get  recipes 
is  to  offer  $1.00  for  any  recipe 
that  the  advertiser  uses.  Coming 
from  your  own  readers,  there  is 
no  question  about  their  being  fit¬ 
ted  to  your  own  market.  Run  a 
line  in  all  ads,  something  like 
this:  "We  pay  $1.00  for  any  rec¬ 
ipe  we  use  in  our  ads.” 

Be  sure  to  give  each  woman 
credit  for  the  ones  used.  They 
like  to  see  their  names  in  the 
paper.  Nothing  keeps  a  food 
advertiser  on  a  regular  schedule 
of  from  1  to  3  ads  a  week  like 
a  recipe  campaign.  Start  one, 
and  the  others  follow. 

(No.  171  in  a  series) 


Raises  $50,000 
For  Blind  Vets 

Union  City,  N.  J.,  Jan.  21 — 
More  than  $50,0<)0  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  seven  blinded 
heroes  of  Hudson  and  Bergen 
Counties  as  the  result  of  the 
raising  of  a  Public  Appreciation 
Fund  by  the  Hudson  Dispatch, 
John  Mitchell,  editor,  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  campaign  opened  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  $50,- 
000  was  topped  in  less  than 
eight  weeks.  The  appeal  asked 
for  contributions  “to  show  prac¬ 
tical  appreciation  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices  of  our  World  War  II  heroes, 
who  gave  their  eyes  to  their 
country.” 

Carpet  Groups  Plan 
Retailer  Clinics 

Plans  for  staging  nearly  150 
local  "clinics”  at  which  the  car¬ 
pet  industry’s  new  merchandis¬ 
ing,  sales  training  and  color  co¬ 
ordination  programs  will  be 
presented  to  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  announced 
last  week  by  Roscoe  R.  Rau, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Leroy  A.  Beers, 
president  of  the  Institute  of 
Carpet  Manufacturers. 

Each  clinic  will  consist  of 
a  special  one-and-a-half-hour 
presentation  detailing  the  pro¬ 
grams  to  the  retailers  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  local  adaptation 
and  for  local  tie-in  advertising. 

’The  first  clinic  will  be  held  In 
Hartford.  Conn.,  about  March 
15,  Mr.  Rau  said,  and  it  will 
be  followed  by  a  presentation 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Texas  Retail  Furniture  Assn. 

“In  developing  and  sponsor¬ 
ing  this  series  of  meetings,  we 
hope  'to  give  retailers  through¬ 
out  the  country  a  chance  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  the  greatly  expand^ 
promotional  program  now  being 
offered  by  the  carpet  industry,” 
Rau  declared. 

The  coordinated  color  pro¬ 
gram.  which  emphasizes  nine 
basic  home  furnishing  colors, 
will  be  advertised  by  carpet 
manufacturers  this  spring  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  it  was  said. 

■ 

Buffington  Joins 
Hearst  Ad  Service 

Hearst  Advertising  Service  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of 
A.  J.  Buffington  to  the  Detroit 
staff. 

Mr.  Buffington  is  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
class  of  1928.  Following  his 
graduation  he  was  employed  in 
the  Merchandising  Department 
of  the  Detroit  News  for  two 
years,  followed  by  more  than 
seven  years  on  the  national  sell¬ 
ing  staff  of  that  newspaper. 

Mr.  Buffington  later  owned 
and  operated  a  newspaper  in 
Huron,  Ohio  for  four  years.  His 
war  record  includes  work  In  a 
war  plant  and  sixteen  months  in 
the  Army  Air  Forces  Intelli¬ 
gence  Corps.  Following  his  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Army,  he  was 
employed  by  the  Chicago  office 
of  Farm  Journal  and  goes  to 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  from 
that  position. 


Publisher  Helps 
'His'  Air  Cadets 
To  Line  Up  Jobs 

Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  22— 
Late  in  October,  1942,  in  bidding 
good  luck  to  a  group  of  naval 
aviation  cadets  leaving  for  pre- 
flight  training,  Francis  S.  Mur¬ 
phy,  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
Times,  said;  “We’ll  be  thinking 
of  you  while  you’re  away  and 
when  you  come  back.” 

The  promise  is  being  kept. 

In  the  ballroom  of  a  Hartford 
hotel  recently,  more  than  300 
air  veterans  came  together  for 
a  discussion  of  employment  pos¬ 
sibilities  in  aviation.  ’The  Hart¬ 
ford  Times  Aviation  Veterans 
Service  started  that  evening. 
’The  newspaper’s  facilities  are 
being  used  to  bring  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  possible  employers  the 
qualifications  of  these  veterans. 

While  serving  as  Connecticut 
chairman  of  the  New  England 
Aviation  Cadet  Committee,  and 
Aviation  Cadet  Selection  Board 
fur  the  ’Third  Naval  District.  Mr. 
Murphy  talked  with  large  num¬ 
bers  of  young  men.  When  they 
came  back,  many  of  them  came 
in  to  ask  for  advice  on  employ¬ 
ment. 

To  140  industrial  concerns  in 
the  Hartford  County  area  Mr. 
Murphy  has  written  letters  out¬ 
lining  to  top  management  the 
type  of  men  available  to  them 
and  offering  the  aid  of  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Veterans  Service  in  contact¬ 
ing  men  with  aviation  experi¬ 
ence.  One  concern  has  asked 
for  the  addresses  of  six  of  them. 
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Flying  us  the  copy,  layouts,  mats 
or  plates  saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  anything  to  print 
on  newsprint . . .  black,  color  or 
process  colors  .  .  .  fasr,  modern 
rotary  presses.  Our  capacity  is 
limited  only  by  temporary  paper 
restrictions.  Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 

Rodgers  & 
McDonald 

Publislwrs,  Inc. 

Ksisrr  Frlslis§  Sptcislisit 
2621  W.  54Hi  StrMt 
.  Los  Angolot  43,  Calif.  . 
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The  Dinner  Belle  got  the  gong! 


Mrs.  P.  Pierpont  Pondulicks  called  the 
Help  Hdq.for  a  capable  cook,  who  could  give 
oomph  to  an  omelette,  and  smack  to  a  snack. 
But  when  the  culinary  champ  arrived  she 
sizzled  the  spinach,  made  bilgewater  of  the 
bouillon,  got  vanilla  in  the  vermicelli,  salted 
the  salt  pork,  devilled  the  angel  cake,  and  was 
a  terrible  palooka  with  the  pomme  de  terre. 


The  magazine  publisher  of  gravure  books 
...  as  well  as  advertisers  . . .  finds  Intaglio 
easy  to  use.  Just  send  us  the  comprehensive 
layout,  original  photos  or  artwork,  and  the 
type  proofs ...  we  make  working  negatives, 
stage,  retouch — supply  progressive  proofs 
and  complete  positives.  Our  Commercial 
Department  gives  life-like  gravure  for  labels, 
bread  wrappers,  or  boxes. 


Hiring  a  rarebit  performer  sight  unseen 
calls  for  a  rabbit's  foot . .  .  and  so  did  the 
buying  of  colorgravure,  before  Intaglio 
supplied  advance  proofs. 

Now  with  the  Intaglio  progressives,  the 
advertiser  gets  more  than  a  preview  peek, 
can  check,  correct,  revise,  rectify  before 
publication — try  out  in  private  not  in  print, 
bring  a  show  to  the  boards  a  box  office  hit ! 


With  the  most  modern  plant,  a  staff  of 
over  175  skilled  craftsmen,  full  engraving 
facilities  in  both  Chicago  and  New  York  . . . 
Intaglio  gives  the  finest  gravure  service, 
makes  possible  identical  reproduction  in 
different  cities  .  .  .  saves  worry  and  costs. 
For  best  results  from  gravure  .  .  .  either 
monotone  or  color  . . .  consult  Intaglio. 
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Aachener  Nachrichten,  with 
Heinrich  Hollands  as  publisher. 
When  Aachen  became  a  part  of 
the  British  zone,  the  publication 
was  licensed  by  the  British. 
This  is  the  only  publication  in 
that  zone  thus  far  operated  in 
this  manner.  All  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  British  zone  are  run 
United  Press  Staff  Correspondent  by  the  British  themselves. 

Luther  Conant,  formerly  with 

(Editor’s  Note:  Control  of  000.  Plans  are  to  make  Zeitung  pjyf  Qf  York  and  now  head 
press  and  radio  will  be  returned  a  six-day  paper,  published  si-  gf  the  press  section  at  ICD,  re- 
to  Germane  in  the  American  oc~  multaneousfy  in  six  cities.  cently  reviewed  press  develop- 

cupation  zone  by  July  1,  it  loos  DANA,  the  news  channel  or-  ments  in  the  American  zone 
disclosed  this  week  in  dispatches  ganized  under  military  govern-  ^nce  last  July.  In  part,  he  re- 
from  Nuernberg.  Brig.  Gen.  ment  auspices  to  serve  the  Ger-  ported  that,  starting  from  none 
Robert  McClure,  head  of  the  man  newspapers,  is  to  be  set  up  in  July,  21  newspapers  abso- 
U.  S.  Information  Control  Divi-  by  the  end  of  March  as  a  non-  lutely  free  from  Nazism  have 
sion,  said  the  German  news  profit  cooperative,  according  to  been  licensed.  Only  members  of 
agency  DANA  would  be  licensed  present  plans.  Representatives  the  staff  who  were  never  mem- 
to  the  Germans  about  March  31;  of  the  licensed  newspapers  have  bers  of  the  party  were  retained. 
that  licensing  of  German  pub-  been  meeting  in  Heidelburg  to  Publishers  must  not  only  not 
Ushers  would  cease  by  the  end  arrange  the  gradual  transfer  of  have  written  for  profit  during 
of  June;  that  radio  administra-  the  agency.  the  Nazi  regime,  but  must  have 

tfon  and  programming  would  be  Meanwhile,  DANA  is  financed  suffered  under  it. 

turned  over  to  the  Germans,  al-  by  a  flat  fee  of  a  half-pfennig  xvvo  or  three  licensees  are 

though  some  time  still  would  be  for  every  copy  circulated  by  the  men  who  had  been  sentenced  to 
reserved  for  the  United  States,  publications  which  depend  on  it.  death. 

The  article  h^ewith,  bringing  As  American-licensed  newspa-  Some  Criticism  Banned 

the  story  of  the  new  German  pers  now  have  a  total  circula-  , ,  »««« 

press  up  to  date,  was  written  tion  of  some  3,277,500  per  issue.  Half  have  either  been  In  con- 
especially  for  Editor  &  Pub-  DANA’s  fees  amount  to  more  centration  camp,  imprisoned  or 

lisher.)  than  $3,000  weekly.  Its  main  ^reatened  with  arrest.  One 

.source  of  world  news  is  the  re-  Frankfurt  newsman  spent  12 


German  Papers  Await 
Press  Service  Ruling 


That's  the  Spiritl 

PunxButawney,  Pa..  Jon.  22 
— ^Twsnty  Jcq^sM  soldUi% 
probably  ths  lost  Japs  on  Cor- 
regidor.  found  a  copy  of  ths 
Punxsutawney  Spirit  dated 
Aug.  14.  1945.  and  surrendersd 
to  U.  S.  Army  officers  five 
months  after  V-I  Day. 

In  a  note  to  the  Spirit  MaJ. 
L.  D.  Shaw  of  the  G-I  His. 
torical  Section  said  the  laps' 
leader  told  him  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  the  war  was  over  when 
he  read  the  headline.  “Japan 
Has  Accepted  Surrender 
Terms." 


preventing  termed  by  Virgil  Pinkley,  U.P.  there  are  overall  prohibitions  of 

American  news  head  in  Europe,  an  “occupa-  criticism  of  the  policy  or  action 

agencies  from  tional  necessity,”  to  meet  the  the  occupying  forces,  and  of 

serving  German  needs  of  the  U.  S.  military  au-  sponsorship  of  Nazism  or  mlli- 

newspapers  i  n  M  1  thorities  in  their  program  to  aid  tarism. 

Berlin  and  else-  establishment  of  a  strong  demo-  DANA  has  news  bureaus  in  all 

where  in  the  cratic  press  in  Germany.  principal  cities  of  the  American 

American  zone  i  Lack  of  communications  pre-  zone.  There  are  no  “must” 

o  f  occupation.  .  sents  the  greatest  handicap  to  stories  for  DANA,  but  Conant 

Twenty  -three  ^  efficient  news  distribution  in  the  admitted  that  no  editor  is  likely 

such  newspa-  [  area  to  be  opened  to  American  to  pass  up  important  military 

pers  are  now  li-  \  j  private  agencies.  ICD  officials  government  announcements,  and 

censed  by  the  A  sf*  said  that  German  telephone,  each  paper  carries  a  two-page 

U.  S.  Army’s  In-  telegraph  and  teletype  net-  supplement  every  week  on  the 

formation  Con-  Conger  works  were  being  restored  Nuernberg  trials,  which  is  com- 
trol  Division.  rapidly,  but  priority  on  their  pulsory  for  all  newspapers. 

The  ICD,  which  hitherto  has  use  goes  to  military  government  Could  Double  Run 

barred  private  services  from  dis-  and  essential  civilian  require-  ^ _ tv... 

tributing  news  in  Germany  in  ments,  together  with  heavy  cov-  nr^trirlif^h^tr 

order  to  give  the  controlled  erage  on  the  Nuernberg  trials.  greLn^  ^ress  nan  stilf^selling 

German  agency  DANA  a  healthy  Army  officials  saw  little  chance 

start,  recently  called  In  Ameri-  that  the  prewar  telex  system  °  -nfere  ^are  13  newsnaners  in 
can  press  association  represen-  would  be  available  for  general  the  French  zone  These  are  cen- 
tatiyes  and  announced  that  the  use  before  autumn.  sor^  rSe^tifan  licens^ 

parS'io  nermTtX"eVt%er;^ef  fn  Reciprocal  Pad  Sought  cf^rma^  newSapers^ 

ficensed  **German  newspaners  Pinkley  requested  that,  if  by  ICD  in  the  American  zone  in- 
Similar  action  is  exoected^in  the  Russian,  British,  and  French  elude  the  Frankfurter  Rund- 
American  zone  of  Austria  fol-  "ews  services  are  invited  to  op-  schau,  Rehin-Neckar  Zeitung,  of 
lowing  a  nattern  set  iHti?;  lad  e^ate  in  the  U.  S.  zone,  recipro-  Heidelberg;  Marburger  Presse; 
lowing  a  pattern  set  in  Italy  last  arrangements  be  made  to  Stuttgarter  Zeitung,  Weser 

ICD  is  seeking  a  ruling  on  Permit  American  news  services 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  Russian, 

and,  as  soon  as  that  is  received,  British  and  French  zones  of  oc- 
plans  to  set  a  definite  date  when  .  ....  . 

German  and  Austrian  newspa-  ICD  expects  within  a  month  to 
pers  may  obtain  and  use  mate-  license  a  private  commercial 
rial  from  the  regular  news  sup-  German  photographic  agency, 
pliers.  purposely  separated  from  DANA 

D  VI-  V  j  .r  •  .....  iu  order  to  prevent  too  much 

Published  Twice  Weekly  press  power  being  centralized  in 

With  one  exception,  the  Amer-  any  single  German  agency. 
ican-Iicensed  newspapers  now  Newspapers  in  the  American 
appear  twice  weekly,  with  four  zone  are  licensed  by  ICD  for  in- 
pages  in  midweek  and  six  pages  definite  periods.  Licenses  are 
at  weekend.  granted  to  one  or  more  parties 

Berlin’s  Der  Tagespiegel  is  a  at  a  time,  and  individuals  must 
daily.  Newsprint  allocations  list  their  political  affiliations, 
are  expected  to  be  increased  by  For  instance,  the  Frankfurter 
Feb.  1.  This  may  make  possible  Runschau  was  the  first  licensed, 
an  additional  two  pages  in  each  on  July  31,  with  subsequent  au- 
edition  and  publication  thrice  thorizations  granted  to  two 
weekly  instead  of  semi-weekly.  Social  Democratic,  one  Commu- 

ICD  publishes  its  own  Ger-  nist,  one  Left  Center  and  two 
man  -  language  newspaper.  Die  Independent  papers. 

Neue  Zeitung,  a  semi-weekly  The  first  newspaper  to  be  li- 
with  circulation  of  about  1,250,-  censed  in  Germany  was  the 
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The  Atomic  Bomb,  Jet  Propulsion,  Radar  and  other 
spectacular  children  of  war- inspired  brains  have 
made  obsolete  many  pre-Pearl  Harbor  conceptions. 


IT  IS  PARTICULARLY  IM- 
PORTANT  THAT  BRIDGES 
DO  NOT  REMAIN  AS  WEAK 
LINKS  IN  THE  CHAIN.  THEY 
MUST  MATCH  THE  CAPAC¬ 
ITY  OF  THE  HIGHWAYS! 


How  will  highways  generally — 
and  our  proposed  15  billion  dollar 
inter-regional  highway  system  in 
particular  —  measure  up  to  the 
standards  of  this  new  age? 

Conceived  prior  to  the  war  as 
a  military  defense  measure  as  well 
as  a  commercial  asset,  this  coast-to- 
coast  system  was  approved  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Roads  Administration. 


Maximum  vehicle  width,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  specified  as  96". 

Present  military  vehicles,  of  the 
fast  mobile  type  used  by  our  armies 
in  the  European  war,  exceed  these 
specifications. 

Even  our  armored  cars,  which  in 
the  language  of  the  Army  are  “to 
provide  high  speed  mobility,  de¬ 
fensive  fire  pKJwer  and  crew  protec¬ 
tion  for  reconnaissance”,  have  a 
width  of  106  inches. 

When  it  comes  to  weight,  one 
of  our  typical  high-speed  self- 
propelled  artillery  units  has  a  gross 
weight  of  66,000  lbs.  According 
to  the  proposed  highway  formula, 
including  bridges,  the  gross  per¬ 
missible  weight  for  this  vehicle 
would  only  be  44,700  lbs. 


These  roads,  during  peacetime, 
will  be  used  by  the  nation’s  com¬ 
merce  and  in  accordance  with  the 
history  of  such  use,  the  highways 


These  roads  were  supposed  to 
meet  vehicle  “dimensions  and 
weight  to  be  expected  20  years 
from  the  date  of  construction”.  But 


66,000  LBS. 


pRPcrRiRPn 

HIGHWAY  LIMITATION  44,700  LBS. 


will  in  all  probability  be  eventually 
paid  for  by  those  who  use  them.  _ 

We  need  these  highways  quickly 
— not  only  for  national  safety,  but 
for  national  industrial  progress. 


LIMITED  TO  ACTUAL  WIDTH  OF 
96"  WIDTH  MILITARY  VEHICLE  106' 


Specifications  published  on  page 
94  House  Document  #379,  Inter- 
Regional  Highways,  state,  “All 
roadways  and  structures  built  on 
the  inter-regional  system  shall 
provide,  either  in  their  imme¬ 
diate  design  or  feasible  modi¬ 
fications  thereof,  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  and  support  of  vehicles 
and  combinations  of  vehicles  of 
the  following  dimensions  and 
weight  in  the  frequency  and 
distribution  of  such  dimensions 
and  weight  to  be  expected  20 
years  after  construction." 


— the  proposed  specifications  are 
already  obsolete! 

And  this  is  no  criticism  of  the 
planners  who  did  an  excellent  job. 
No  one  could  foresee  the  rapid  de¬ 
velopments  of  wartime  transporta¬ 
tion. 


LET  US  GET  STARTED  AT 
ONCE.  BUT  — LET  US  FIRST 
BE  SURE  WE  ARE  STARTED 
ALONG  THE  RIGHT  LINES 
BY  RE-CHECKING  OUR  SPEC¬ 
IFICATIONS  WITH  MILITARY 
AND  VEHICLE  ENGINEERS 
AS  WELL  AS  THE  ROAD 
BUILDING  AUTHORITIES. 


Fortunately,  there  is  still  time  to 
stop  and  re-examine  the  specifica¬ 
tions  before  construction  is  started. 


MRVICI  IN  PftlNCIFAl  CITIM 
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PROMOTION 

Writer  Warns  Against 
Defeatist  Thinking 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

PIERRE  MARTINEAU,  editor  of 

NNPA’s  Promotion  Note  Book, 
leads  off  the  current  issue  with 
a  caution  to  promotion  people 
not  to  overlook  the  “very  obvi¬ 
ous  fact”  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  productivity  has  increased 
in  recent  years  in  correspon¬ 
dence  with  increased  circulation. 

The  thought  was  brought 
home  ta  him  recently  when  a 
department  store  merchandising 
manager  who  is  not  especially 
friendly  to  newspapers  volun¬ 
tarily  told  him  some  surprising 
stories  of  results  from  newspa¬ 
per  advertising. 

Puzzling  the  why  of  this,  Mar- 
tineau  puzzled  out  this  simple 
explanation:  “Daily  newspapers 
have  more  circulation  than  in 
1941,  and  all  other  things  being 
constant,  it  is  perfectly  logical 
that  their  advertising  productiv¬ 
ity  has  increased  correspond¬ 
ingly.” 

“Our  selling  has  been  lacka¬ 
daisical  with  rationing,”  he 
notes,  “but  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  be  getting  this  story 
across  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
We’ve  been  fussing  with  adver¬ 
tisers  about  little  things,  ration¬ 
ing  and  service  and  a  thousand 
other  inconsequentials,  any¬ 
thing  but  encouraging  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  give  us  more  space. 

Message  Seen  Needed 

“I  have  never  been  a  believer 
in  these  circulation  solicitations 
where  everybody  gets  lost  in  a 
jungle  of  figures.  But  it  seems 
to  me  we  certainly  have  an  ob¬ 
ligation  to  ourselves  to  get 
across  to  advertisers  this  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  our  adver¬ 
tising  productivity. 

“We  should  be  particiSlarly 
concerned  with  conveying  this 
story  to  our  local  advertisers. 
Over  and  over  we  create  attrac¬ 
tive  mailings  for  national  adver¬ 
tisers —  brochures,  market  let¬ 
ters,  folders.  Yet  we  seldom  do 
much  promotion  with  local  ad¬ 
vertisers  other  than  rely  on  our 
salesmen,  who  often  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  to  buyers,  store  pres¬ 
idents  and  others.” 

Up  to  here,  his  point  is  well 
taken.  Although  circulation  of 
itself  is  not  a  sufficiently  strong 
selling  point,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  because  it  does  not 
measure  the  impact  or  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  a  medium,  it  is  one 
that  dare  not  be  overlook^. 
Radio  has  made  fantastic  claims, 
and  with  notable  success,  of 
huge  circulation.  Newspapers 
have  never  countered  these 
claims  with  sufficient  force.  Yet 
newspapers  today  have  a  circula¬ 
tion  to  make  even  radio  envious. 
Forty-five  million  papers  bought 
every  day  by  some  37,000,000 
families  is  something  to  brag 
about,  and  big. 

And  when  he  says  more  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  paid  to  promo¬ 
tion  among  retailers,  his  point  is 


also  well  taken.  The  best  de¬ 
fense,  it  is  trite  to  remark,  is  a 
strong  offense.  Newspapers 
should  not  wait  to  be  put  on  the 
defensive  by  radio's  growing  of¬ 
fensive  on  the  retail  advertiser. 

But  when  Martineau,  reading 
the  Harper  report  on  newspaper 
networks,  comes  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “newspapers  are  going 
to  have  to  rely  on  revenue  from 
circulation  and  from  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  future,  not  na¬ 
tional  advertising” — we  wanna 
fight. 

This  is  the  kind  of  negative 
thinking  that  makes  for  an  in¬ 
feriority  complex  among  news¬ 
paper  people.  They  have  suf¬ 
fered  from  that  complex  long 
enough.  To  repeat  such  remarks 
as  Martineau  makes,  that  “the 
trend  is  decidedly  away  from 
newspapers  and  it  isn't  going  to 
be  changed  for  a  long  time  to 
come,”  is  merely  to  help  make 
the  trend,  which  nobody  can 
deny  has  existed,  even  stronger. 
First  step  in  arresting  such  trend 
is  to  stop  this  kind  of  thinking. 

If  we  sense  any  new  trend  in 
advertising  these  hectic  days,  we 
sense  it  in  the  opposite  direction 
— a  trend  from  radio  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Radio  has  enjoyed  its  first 
generation  of  youth  and  adoles¬ 
cence  when  everything  it  did 
seemed  to  turn  out  all  right  and 
nothing  could  stop  its  rapid 
growth  and  lusty  development. 

But  now,  with  maturity,  radio 
begins  to  be  harrassed  and  wor¬ 
ried  with  mounting  problems. 
The  Bing  Crosby  case  is  just  one 
instance  that  may  prove  more 
significant  than  we  think.  Here 
an  advertiser  is  faced  with  a 
problem,  and  a  costly  one,  that 
has  no  real  relationship  to  his 
product,  its  manufacture,  its  dis¬ 
tribution,  its  sale.  It  is  an  arti¬ 
ficial  problem  peculiarly  of  radio 
advertising’s  own  making.  How 
long  will  advertisers  permit  the 
artificial  influence  of  “talent”  to 
disturb  their  business? 

Coincident  with  the  Crosby- 
Kraft  suit  is  another  “talent” 
problem  for  radio  advertisers. 
Many  of  them  have  been  getting 
by  with  record  programs  on 
which  there  is  no  “talent”  cost. 
But  now  this  artificial  problem 
may  hit  them,  too.  Crosby  and 
other  performers  are  reported 
getting  ready  to  insist  on  pay¬ 
ment  for  such  commercial  use  of 
their  names. 

The  only  comparable  situation 
in  newspaper  advertising  we 
know  of  is  the  LaGuardia  tie-up 
with  a  New  York  furniture  store. 
But  we  can’t  imagine  the  furni¬ 
ture  business  improving  if  this 
new  advertising  “talent”  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  tearing  down,  as  seems 
his  intent,  the  very  medium  the 
advertiser  is  most  concerned 
with  building  up. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  basic 
in  our  system  of  distribution. 


And  as  we  apply  ourselves  as  a 
nation  to  strengthening  this  sys¬ 
tem  of  distribution,  which  we 
must  do  if  we  are  to  keep  our 
vast  productive  system  working 
and  keep  our  people  employed 
and  prosperous,  the  trend  toward 
newspaper  advertising  should 
become  more  and  more  marked. 

It  is  the  job  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  people  to  perceive  such 
trends  in  their  first  trembling  be¬ 
ginnings.  For  in  these  trends 
lie  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
national  advertising  that  news¬ 
papers  have  ever  faced. 


Ten  Tumultuous  Years 
EXCITEMENT,  a  quality  too 
much  promotion  lacks  too 
often,  is  decidedly  the  word  for 
an  oversize  brochure  (17  x  11 
inches)  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
sends  out  telling  the  story  of  its 
circulation  gains  during  the  past 
decade  to  the  present  all-time 
high.  It  ties  these  gains  in  with 
the  outstanding  news  story  of 
the  past  ten  years,  the  selections 
having  been  made  by  Editor  L. 
D.  Hotchkiss.  Overlays  chart  the 
year  -  by  -  year  circulation  rise 
over  a  background  of  news 
photos  combined  with  excellent 
symbolic  drawings.  The  bro¬ 
chure  is  a  magnificent  job,  and 
should  do  one,  too.  The  back 
cover  is  given  over  to  an  archi¬ 
tect’s  visualization  of  the  annex 
the  Times  will  build  as  soon  as 
materials  are  available,  which 
will  complete  the  Times’  occu¬ 
pancy  of  an  entire  block  and 
give  Los  Angeles,  it  notes,  “its 
own  Times  Square.” 

LA's  Nine  Crowns 
FROM  Los  Angeles,  also,  but 
from  the  Herald  -  Express, 
comes  a  smart  little  self-mailer 
emphasizing  one  facet  of  the 
overall  theme,  “Los  Angeles  In¬ 
dustry  Wears  9  Crowns.”  From 
this  folder,  highlighting  the  fact 
that  LA  ranks  third  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  petroleum  refining,  one 
learns  that  practically  all  of  the 
7.500  diversified  plants  in  LA 
will  be  back  to  peacetime  pro¬ 
duction  by  year’s  end;  that  al¬ 
ready  30,000  jobs  are  available 
for  which  there  are  no  takers; 
that  the  market  has  an  annual 
income  of  over  5  billion  and  re¬ 
tail  sales  exceeding  2  billion.  A 
good  job  of  reconverting  a  mar¬ 
ket  story  from  war  to  peace. 

Peoriarea 

PROMOTION  Manager  S.  C. 

Mugge  gets  credit  for  a  nice 
job  of  switching  the  Peoria  ( Ill. ) 
Journal  and  Star  market  story 
from  war  to  peace  with  a  simple 
single  sheet  that  lists  Peoria’s 
industries,  employment  rolls, 
wartime  products,  peacetime 
products  and  estimated  output 
for  the  coming  year. 

In  practically  every  case, 
peacetime  production  will  be 
the  same  as  wartime,  that  being 
the  nature  of  Peoria’s  industrial 
set-up.  Full  production  is  uni¬ 
versally  estimated  for  this  year. 

The  market  story  is  good 
enough  not  to  need  the  eye¬ 
catching  local  pin-up  used  as  a 
gag  on  the  reverse  side.  If  Bet¬ 
ty’s  figure  on  a  step  ladder,  and 
in  full  color  doesn’t  get  ’em  to 
Peoria,  the  market  figures 
should. 
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Golden  Brand  Names 

“THE  Real  Gold  of  California” 
lies  in  the  development  of 
brands  in  the  food  industry, 
it  is  related  in  a  unique  his¬ 
tory  of  Bay  Area  business  by 
Robert  H.  Wilson  in  a  book 
issued  by  the  San  Francisco 
(Cal.)  Daily  Commercial  News. 
“The  paper’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  has  a  supply  of  books  on 
hand  to  satisfy  inquiries  from 
interested  parties. 


Accoimting  to  Public 
IN  A  large  ad.  Publisher  Harold 
G.  Kern  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Record  -  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser  gave  an  itemized  ac¬ 
count  of  how  more  than  $276,- 
000  was  utilized  in  1944  and 
1945  for  veterans.  The  money 
was  raised  by  various  wartime 
programs  and  activities.  Largest 
expenditure  from  the  1945  fund 
of  $148,342  was  $95,000  for 
Christmas  gift  certificates  ($5 
each)  to  19,000  hospitalized  vet¬ 
erans.  The  newspaper  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  certificates  to 
be  honored  at  post  exchanges, 
canteens  and  Boston  retail 
stores.  ■ 

Combination  of  Ideas 
TEAM  work  by  a  reporter,  an 
advertising  salesman,  and  a 
layout  artist  of  the  Lawrence 
( Mass. )  Evening  Tribune  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  five-column  ad  ok 
the  second  anniversary  of  a 
local  restaurant.  The  copy  was 
prepared  by  a  reporter  who 
knew  the  people  about  whom 
he  wrote,  and  Publisher  Irving 
E.  Rogers  said,  “This  personal¬ 
ized  service  type  of  advertising 
sold  on  the  spot.”  The  copy  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  personal 
letter  from  the  proprietor  to  his 
friends  and  the  public. 

■ 

Movie  for  Carriers 
CIRCULATION  Director  Ernest 
Walker  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn. )  News-Sentinel  presents, 
“Today’s  News  —  Tomorrow’s 
Men,”  an  educational  motion 
picture  for  carrier  boys.  The 
film,  made  available  to  civic 
groups,  serves  three  purposes: 
1.  To  show  the  boys  how  a 
newspaper  is  made.  2.  The 
right  and  wrong  ways  of  serv¬ 
ing  a  route.  3.  The  newspaper 


Where 

Advertising  and 
Newspaper  Cooperate 

01  othar  newepopers  were 
studied  in  a  survey  ol  “The 
Continuinsr  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading.’'  How  close¬ 
ly  do  these  readers  follow 
both  advertisinK  and  news. 
Readership  of  The 
nmes  Herald  was 
found  to  equal  and 
generally  surpass  all 
01.  Readers  have 
the  local-lm  t  n  d  e  d 
belief .  in  national 
advertising:  addressed 
to  them  that  makes 
sales  oertain. 

R.3.420  ABC  City  Zone 
16,.’>05  ABC  Clrc. 
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Misconceptions  about  Healthy  Hygiene,  and  Food  that  are  Deader  than  Yesterday* s  Type 


“Not  Safe  To  Leave  Food  In  Open  Cans” 

This  fallacy  has  received  widespread  belief,  and 
many  a  housewife  religiously  empties  the  con¬ 
tents  of  cans  into  bowls  and  dishes — often  not  so 
sterile  as  the  can  itself.  It’s  just  as  safe  to  keep 
food  in  cans,  so  long  as  the  container  is  kept 
cool  and  covered. 


“Cutting  The  Hair  Will  Weaken  A  Baby” 

People  far  and  wide  adhere  to  this  entirely 
groundless  fallacy.  But  unlike  the  Samson  leg¬ 
end,  cutting  the  hair,  either  in  childhood  or 
adulthood,  will  not  cause  loss  of  strength  any 
more  than  clipping  the  nails  will. 


“Canned  Foods  Contain  Preservatives” 

This  popular  belief  is  in  direct  contradiction  of 
the  actual  methods  of  food  preservation  by  can¬ 
ning.  Foods  in  cans  keep  because  the  germs 
which  cause  spoilage  are  killed  by  heat,  and  the 
cans  are  hermetically  sealed  to  prevent  outside 
contamination. 


'Wearing  Rubbers  Indoors  Causes  Sore  Eyes' 

The  belief  that  boots,  rubbers,  and  galoshes  will 
cause  eye  irritations  when  worn  indoors  is  an¬ 
other  fallacy  that  has  many  supporters — all  that 
they  can  cause  is  undue  perspiration. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  .  .  .  has  a  vital  interest  in  correcting  popular  misconceptions  regard¬ 
ing  health,  hygiene,  and  food.  We  publish  this  page  in  the  hope  of  scotching  a  few  false  notions 
that  have  persisted  in  regard  to  food  .in  cans.  We  believe  this  b  in  the  public  interest  as  well  as  in 
our  own  interest  as  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for  food  and  other  products. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 


NO  OTHER  CONTAINER  PROTECTS  LIKE  THE  CAN 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


AP  Anticipates 
300  Wirephoto 
Clients  in  1946 


celyed  from  the  manufacture 
Md  by  the  end  of  the  year 
Reach  anticipated  more  than  300 
Mwspapers  will  be  getting 
Wirephoto  pictures  directly  or 
expedited. 

Murray  Becker,  AP  chief 
photographer,  told  the  editors 
there  is  no  reason  why  they 
photo  results 
11  their  camermen  have  good 
cameras.  If  they  are  not  getting 
good  results  the  fault  is  either 
in  the  camerman  or  the  devel¬ 
oping.  He  stated  there  is  little 
element  of  luck  in  photography 
and  said  good  pictures  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  proper  timing. 

Becker  demonstrated 
camera  adapted  for  AP,  Using  install  photoengraving  equip- 
camera  which  ment. 

used  a  6%  inch  lens.  AP  had  a  tv  a  i  j 

14  inch  lens  installed  th^  CM  bl  Promoted 

focused  from  25  feet  to  infinity  WERE  impressed  with 

The  camera  uses  a  4  by  5  roll  promotion  box  in  the  Corn- 
film  on  25  to  50  exposure  reels  ^nunity  Reporter,  a  weekly  pub- 
and  will  take  two  pictures  a  in  Mount  Airy,  Md.  In 

second.  It  is  powered  by  a  small  it  read.  "  ^ 

battery  unit.  It  is  primarily  an  Pictures.’  In  smaller  type  it 
outdoor  camera,  especially  continued,  “Pictures  make  quick, 
adapted  for  taking  picture  in  definite  impressions,  and  help 

sequence,  by  a  stroboscopic  light  - - -  - - 

can  be  attached  for  indoor  work. 

May  Photo  Glides 

“REUNION, 


PHOTOGS  ENLIST  GENERAL  FOR  CIVVIES  ARMY 

When  General  H.  D.  G.  Crerar,  commander  of  the  First  Canadian  Army  overseas,  visited  Windsor, 
Ont.  recently  prior  to  retiring,  he  was  covered  by  lour  cameramen  oi  the  Windsor  Star  who  have 
returned  from  military  service:  Left  to  right.  Flight  Lt.  Cecil  Southward,  Squadron  Leader  Bert  lohn- 
son.  General  Crerar,  Flight  Lt.  Jack  Dalgleish  and  Capt.  Don  Grant,  holder  oi  the  Military  Cross. 


which  offers  educational  and  vo-  modern  installation  of  a  photo  Stars  &  Strioes  Staff 

cational  opportunities.  The  de-  and  engraving  department.  _  _  _  .  . 

mand  tor  photo-engravers  is  rOIlllS  ASSOCiatlOM 

growing.  Even  though  the  men  Equipment  Described  The  Stars  and  Stripes  (Medi- 

may  decide  not  to  become  full-  hy  SCHWARTZ,  of  the  Kalart  terranean)  Association  has  been 

fledged  photoengravers  but  wish  cq.,  informs  us  that  we  should  organized  by  the  men  who 

to  continue  as  newscameramen  have  been  more  descriptive  of  served  on  the  soldier  newspaper 
they  will  be  equipped  with  ad-  the  newsphotographer’s  equip-  in  Africa,  Sicily,  Italy  and  South- 
ditional  knowledge  which  will  ment.  We  neglected  to  include  ern  France, 
make  them  more  desirable  for  the  special  devices  such  as  range  Heading  the  organizing  com¬ 
positions  on  small  dailies  and  Qnders  and  spot-focusers.  These  mittee  is  former  Col.  Egbert 
®^^new  weeklies  that  are  planning  ^to  mechanisms  have  been  consid-  White,  vicepresident  of  Batten, 

ered  optional  with  cameramen.  Barton,  Durstine  and  Osborn, 
Range  finders  have  helped  to  who,  as  officer  in  charge,  estab- 
produce  more  accuracy  in  fo-  lished  the  first  of  the  chain  of 
a  cusing  and  when  possible  may  daily  newspapers  shortly  after 
be  used  to  get  needle  sharp  American  troops  made  the  Afri- 
pictures.  The  spot-focuser  is  can  beachhead  secure  in  No- 
also  advantageous  when  work-  vember  1942. 

Look  at  the  ^•’8  In  dark  places.  ITie  beam  The  association  will  have  two 
of  light  flashed  upon  the  sub-  classes  of  membership:  Active, 
ject  and  synchronized  with  the  for  the  men  (and  two  Wacs)  who 
range  finder  helps  to  get  a  sharp  were  assigned  to  it;  and  Asso- 
negative.  date,  for  civilian  correspondents 

The  photographers  of  the  and  others  who  worked  in  close 

Philadel^ia  Inquirer  will  soon  contact  with  its  staff, 
sport  new  Speed-Graphics  fitted  ■ 

with  Kalart  Range  Finders.  »  mj*  _ 

Be  Frank  Johnston,  head  of  the  In-  Kiplinger  BuyS  BuilOing 
jn  quirer  photo  department,  recent-  Washington,  Jan.  22 — W.  M. 
ly  purchased  15  new  cameras  Kiplinger,  author  of  Washington 
and  has  each  fitted  with  every  business  news  letters,  has  pur- 
modern  device.  chas^  a  four-story  building  at 

Spencer  Co.,  of  Mt.  Ver-  1907  K  Street  and  will  convert 
*1.  Y.,  has  introduced  a  it  into  offices  for  his  staff.  Kip- 
gadget  that  will  enable  linger  has  maintained  offices  in 
raphers  to  solve  the  prob-  the  National  Press  Building  for 
I  holding  a  slide  drawn  many  years, 
the  film  holder.  The  ,  — - -  - - - 


Tower  from  but  the  citizens  depend  upon 

Dec.  30  through  Tl  the  local  weekly  for  home  news. 

Jan.  12,  their  IK  L-  p  The  paper  does  not  have  its 

ballots  disclosed  j\  own  engraving  facilities  or  a 

last  week.  The  v  staff  photographer  but  it  man- 

picture  shows  M  ages  to  obtain  pictures  of  local  ...^ 

the  ecstatic  re-  M  interest  and  get  cuts  made  by  holder  is  drawn  out  it  may  be 

action  of  a  little  ■■M  Ji  a  concern  in  one  of  the  larger  slipped  under  the  spring  and 

“  ®  ^  ®  cities.  held  firmly  until  returned  to 

mother  springs  May  As  this  paper  grows  It  will  the  holder.  This  company  has 

into  the  arms  eventually  have  the  facilities  re-  aigg  introduced  a  new  type  dif- 

of  his  soldier  father  at  Union  quired  for  picture  coverage  snd  fuser. 

Station.  cuts.  It  speaks  for  hundreds  of  ■ 

other  small  town  papers  and  _  _  _  .  _  , 

Advice  to  Servicemen  certainly  marks  the  trend  of  the  L.  A.  Examiner  Awards 

IN  ANSWER  to  the  ex-service-  thinking  of  editors  and  Prizes  totaling  $1,000  were  di¬ 

men  who  have  written  to  us  f*"®  those  papers  toward  the  yided  among  18  Los  Angeles 
for  help  in  getting  them  located  importance  of  local  pix.  junior  and  senior  high  school 

as  staff  photographers  on  some  Plana  Small  Unit  students,  winners  in  the  Los 

of  the  larger  city  newspapers.  The  publishers  of  the  Martins-  Angeles  Examiner’s  essay  con- 
we  suggest  that  they  return  uille  Daily  Bulletin  have  fig-  test  on  “The  Significance  of  the 
to  their  own  towns  where  there  ured  out  that  it  pays  to  install  Bill  of  Rights  Today.”  The 
are  more  opportunities  for  earn-  a  small  photoengraving  unit,  awards  were  presented  by 
Ing  a  livelihood.  We  also  sug-  This  paper  is  hoping  to  start  Vierling  Kersey,  su^rintendent 
gest  that  it  would  be  most  bene-  construction  of  their  new  build-  of  Los  Angeles  schools,  at  a 
fleial  if  they  could  take  ad-  ing  about  April  1,  and  Is  making  dinner  at  the  Town  House, 
vantage  of  the  GI  Bill  of  Rights  preparations  for  a  modest  and  First  prize  was  $200. 


FruehaufP-R  you  keep  in  mind  the  public  in-  Safety  Cartoons  day  Toast”:  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

_  !■  M  1  1  terest — when  the  folks  in  your  rp*  i  r  w  j  Knickerbocker  Neios  for  Jerry 

PollCV  Told  organization  speak  and  act  with  i  l©^  tOI  AWOfd  Costello’s  “Lymg  in  Wait  ;  the 

xv/A\A  due  consideration  for  that  which  wveave  Chicago  Sun  for  Charles 

C--  S  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  ner’s  “Terrible,  Isn’t  It?  ;  the 

Oy  ixlUllUxl  public  —  you  won’t  need  any  the  Cleveland  Press  have  tied  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch 

Chicago  Jan  21 _ Based  nn  i^ind  of  public  relations  ‘censor-  for  the  grand  award  in  the  third  for  Louis  A.  Paige’s  “Don't  I^t 

the  Dolicv  that  ‘‘Truth  i«  Pnw-  ship’  to  keep  you  and  your  firm  annual  Christmas  cartoon  con-  This ‘X’ Mark  the  Spot,  ’  and  the 

erfuf”  ^e  Fruehauf  Trailer  on*  <>*  trouble.”  test  conducted  by  the  National  Columbus  (O.)  Ci^zen  for 

C  o  m  D  a  n  V  reminded  his  audience  that  Safety  Council.  Announcement  A1  Getchell  s  This  Could  Be 

doesn’t  trv  tn  “everybody  respects  an  institu-  of  the  winning  cartoons  was  You.” 

dodae  a  cmitro-  tion  that  takes  an  honest,  sin-  made  this  week.  Special  awards  also  will  be 

vwslll  is^w,  or  cere  stand  on  any  question--and  Each  paper  will  receive  the 

be  a  “Siie^  then  presents  facts  pc«itively  to  Council’s  award  for  Distin- 

politician,”  Les  the  people  concerned.  guished  Service  to  Safety,  and 

Allman,  vice-  _  ■  tt  j  ®®®h  of  the  two  cartoonists  will 

president  and  CoL  Compton  Honored  receive  an  award  as  “Safety  vi^^*by  Se  fudges^ 

director  of  the  colonel  Harry  O.  Compton,  and  $309  in  victory  bonds.  hy  the  j^udges. 

firm,  told  Chi-  traffic  engineer  in  the  Tele-  JJ?®  cwtoomste  ^e  Vaughn  i  j 

cago  Ad  Club  phone  O^rating  Department  Shoemaker  of  the  Chicago  Daily  nemCK  IMameCl 

members  here  pf  the  International  Telephone  Edward  F.  Herrick  has  been 

recently.  Telegraph  Corporation,  has  Y^i^h?  and  Willard  Cmnbes  appointed  report  editor  of  the 

Very  early  in  been  awar^  the  Legion  of  of  the  Cleveland  Press  for  a  Advertising  Research  Founda- 

Allman  our  public  rela-  Merit  for  the  “performance  of  oartoim  titled  Watch  It  Mister —  A.  W,  Lehman,  managing 

tions  experience  outstanding  service”  while  serv-  "^his  Season  It  s  Loaded!  director,  has  announced.  Mr, 

we  learnM  that  the  truth  about  jp  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Honorable  mention  awards  Herrick  will  also  handle  publi- 

any  public  relations  problem  is  signal  Officer  of  the  Army.  were  made  to  the  Detroit  Free  city  and  promotion, 
powerful,  he  said,  “but  you 

have  to  tell  it.  We  believe  in  - - -  ~ 

buying  space  and  presenting  the  | 


I  _ A  - _ -  Press  for  Frank  Williams’  “Holl- 

laiOty  V^af  toons  day  Toast”;  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

.  Knickerbocker  News  for  Jerry 

IAH  lOr  Awai'Cl  Costello’s  “Lying  in  Wait”;  the 

ICt-l  J-IWUIU  Chicago  Sun  for  Charles  Wer- 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  and  ner’s  “Terrible,  Isn’t  It?”;  the 


plain  facts  to  the  readers.  We 
don’t  fuss  much  about  the  GLENN  SEYDEL, 
length  of  the  message,  either.  bono°DRUG  CO 
Oilers  Practical  Pointers  DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

“Just  be  sure  that  you  put  the 
truth  in  as  few  words  as  pos¬ 
sible — but  don’t  ‘edit’  out  vital 
facts  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

It’s  what  you  say  that  counts — 

I  not  how  many  words  may  be 
required  for  the  message.” 

Mr.  Allman,  speaking  on  “Un¬ 
orthodox  Public  Relations  at 
Work,”  offered  the  following 
practical  pointers  in  developing 
a  sound  public  relations  pro- 
I  gram  for  any  industry: 

“1.  Keep  in  mind,  always,  the 
public  interest — then  put  your 
i  attention  upon  your  business, 

j  Pay  little,  if  any,  attention  to 
your  competitor — just  be  glad 
you  have  them. 

I  "2.  Be  sincere  in  your  desire 
‘  to  do  many  things,  over  and 

beyond  the  regular  routine  of 
business,  for  the  protection  and 
i  upbuilding  of  the  industry 

which  gives  you  your  bread- 
and  -  butter  —  always  with  the 
public  interest  in  mind. 

“3.  Give  generously  in  time, 
thought,  effort  and  money  to 
i  this  upbuilding  of  your  in¬ 

dustry,  but  give  because  you 
,  want  to  be  constructive  and 

•  helpful  and  not  because  you 

[  expect  to  see  marvelous,  prof-  j 

I  liable  orders  come  merrily  and 

[  immediately  back  to  you.  I 

"4.  Give  with  an  open  hand.  *“  ' 

;  with  no  thought  of  reward —  are 

I  and  watch  the  people  and  the 

business  come  to  you.”  "Tc 

Avoid  Pussyfooting 

Commenting  on  the  current  , 

situation  among  business  lead- 1 
ers  who  are  fearful  of  public  I 
opinion,  Allman  asserted: 

“Like  the  political  parties.  I 
they  call  upon  their  public  rela-  i 
tions  men  to  make  opinion  sur¬ 
veys — to  see  just  what  it  is  they  I 
must  or  must  not  do  if  the  buy-  j 
ing  public  is  to  be  pleased.  Al- ! 
ways  these  men  are  jittery  and  ; 

Jumpy — fearing  that  something 
may  be  said  or  done  that  will 
result  in  unfavorable  publicity.  | 
j  “As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
'  times  call  for  courage  among  [ 
i  top  executives.  ’This  is  no  time 
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JUST  AN  AVERAGE  DAY  AT  BOND  DRUG  CO. 


"Bond  Drug  Co.  is  completely  sold  on  the  TIMES  and  DEMOCRAT. 
In  the  seven  years  since  we’ve  opened  here,  we’ve  found  that  over-the-counter  sales 
are  certain  and  fast  whenever  we  use  TIMES  and  DEMOCRAT  space. 

*’To  be  frank,  we  have  used  several  other  media  since  1939,  but  we’re  through 
with  expensive  experimenting.  For  sure-fire  results  in  the  Tri-City  area  .  .  .  it’s 
the  TIMES  and  DEMOCRAT,”  Glenn  Seydel. 
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Monopoly  Allowed 
But  With  Competition 


By  Jerry  Walker 

IN  COMPLIANCE  with  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Communicationa  Commis¬ 
sion  decree,  Kingsley  Alexander 
Gillespie  is  leading  a  double  life 
in  Stamford,  Conn. 

He  is  a  newspaper  publisher 
one  moment  and  a  radio  station 
operator  the  next  moment,  and, 
under  the  terms  of  the  FCC  rul¬ 
ing,  he  is  “pursuing  a  vigorous 
policy  of  competition.” 

Opponents  of  press-radio  mo¬ 
nopoly  fought  hard  to  prevent 
Mr.  Gillespie,  general  manager 
of  the  Stamford  Advocate,  from 
acquiring  control  of  WSRR  in 
the  name  ot  Western  Connecti¬ 
cut  Broadcasting  Company,  ma¬ 
jority  stock  of  which  he  owns. 
The  Advocate  is  the  only  local 
newspaper  in  Stamford  and 
WSRR  is  the  only  radio  station. 

The  Commission,  over  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  Commissioner  C.  J. 
Durr,  gave  its  ruling  in  favor  of 
Gillespie  the  other  day,  after 
finding  that  special  circum¬ 
stances  justified  its  reversal  of 
previous  policy  against  single 
ownership  of  press  and  radio  in 
a  community. 

One  of  these  special  circum¬ 
stances  was  the  fact  that  Stam¬ 
ford  residents  do  not  rely  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  local  newspaper 
or  station.  They  patronize  quite 
extensively  press  and  radio  from 
New  York  and  elsewhere. 

What  the  Commission  major¬ 
ity  stressed,  however,  was  the 
“positive  assurance”  of  Gillespie 
that  the  station  would  be  oper¬ 
ated  “completely  independent 
and  apart  from  the  newspaper 
and  especially  that  the  station 
will  pursue  a  vigorous  policy  of 
competition  with  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

Editor  ft  Publisher  asked  Mr. 
Gillespie  this  week  how  he  was 
making  out. 

“The  biggest  difficulty,”  he 
said  smiling,  “is  when  I  attend 
a  Chamber  of  Conunerce  meet¬ 
ing  and  they  ask  me  to  run  a 
story  in  the  Advocate  and  also 
broadcast  it.  Then  I  have  to 
draw  the  line.” 

Mr.  Gillespie  explained  that 
he  had  been  running  the  dual 
operation  only  since  Jan.  1  and 
hadn't  had  too  much  experience 
yet  but  he  said  he  had  issued 
strict  instructions  to  the  staffs  of 
Iwth  newspaper  and  station  that 
they  must  not  overlap  interests. 

As  for  advertising  salesmen, 
the  station's  solicitors  don't  men¬ 
tion  the  newspaper  and  the 
newspaper's  salesmen  don't  dis¬ 
cuss  radio  with  clients. 

Mr.  Gillespie  spends  part  of 
his  day  at  the  Advocate  office, 
then  walks  to  the  WSRR  offices 
and  deals  with  radio  station  prob¬ 
lems.  He  has  retained  the  sta¬ 
tion  staff  which  served  the  pre¬ 
vious  owner,  Stephen  R.  Rintoul. 

Million-DoUar  >^deo 
SOME  lavish  figures  for  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  television  station 
were  placed  before  the  FCC  this 


week  as  it  began  hearings  on 
assignment  of  four  channels  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Just  as  the 
proceedings  got  under  way, 
Scripps  -  Howard  Radio,  Inc., 
withdrew  its  application  for  that 
field.  Washington  Times-Herald 
pulled  out  several  weeks  ago, 
leaving  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  as  the  only  newspaper  ap¬ 
plicant  among  six  seeking  the 
four  channels. 

The  Star  presented  a  plan  for 
a  radio  center  involving  an  out¬ 
lay  of  $1,000,000,  regardless  of 
whether  it  gets  permission  to 
proceed  with  television. 

Bamberger  Broadcasting  Serv¬ 
ice,  which  had  won  a  notable 
victory  against  property  owners 
when  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
granted  a  permit  for  a  300-foot 
tower  in  a  residential  neighbor¬ 
hood,  submitted  a  proposed 
operating  budget  of  $547,308  for 
a  year  in  which  there  would  be 
28  hours  of  programming  a 
week.  Equipment  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  installation,  were  given  as 
$503,400.  Bamberger  announced, 
incidently,  it  was  withdrawing 
from  the  Philadelphia  field. 

WOKO  Upsets  FCC 

WOKO,  Inc.,  the  Albany,  N.  Y. 
station  in  which  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  have  a  quarter  in¬ 
terest,  won  its  case  against  li¬ 
cense  revocation  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  this 
week.  The  FCC,  said  the  court, 
exceeded  its  authority  when  it 
refused  to  grant  a  renewal  of  the 
station's  license  because  of  “mis¬ 
representation”  in  its  applica¬ 
tion.  The  Commission  claimed 
the  application  failed  to  show 
ownership  of  240  shares  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  by  Sam  Pickard,  a 
former  network  official. 

Clear  Channel  Debate 

“How  Are  You  Gonna  Treat 
‘Em  Down  on  the  Farm?”  be¬ 
came  the  theme  song  of  the 
FCC's  first  hearing  on  allocation 
of  clear  channels.  After  four 
days  of  testimony  concerning 
broadcast  service  to  rural  areas 
and  what  rural  listeners  want 
most — a  government  survey  put 
news  at  the  top  of  the  prefer¬ 
ences — the  Commission  took  a 
breathing  spell  until  Apr.  15. 

A  re-examination  of  present 
clear  channel  allocations  is  nec¬ 
essary  since  FCC  studies  reveal 
there  are  still  large  areas  within 
the  U.  S.  which  receive  no  radio 
service  at  all  during  the  day¬ 
time  and  no  primary  radio  ser¬ 
vice  at  night. 

Testimony  was  offered  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  contention  that  clear 
channel  stations  profit  consider¬ 
ably  from  advertising  rates 
which  are  higher  than  those  of 
stations  which  don't  enjoy  ex¬ 
clusive  frequencies.  The  most 
important  factors  in  determining 


Governor  Earl  Warren  oi  Cali¬ 
fornia,  right,  presents  to  Hamilton 
L.  Hintz,  agriculture  editor  oi  the 
McCIatchy  newspapers  and  the 
McClatchy  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  a  plaque  awarded  the 
McClatchy  organization  by  the 
National  Victory  Garden  Institute 
for  outstanding  cooperation  in 
the  victory  garden  movement. 


rates,  the  clear  channel  stations' 
spokesman  said,  are:  size  of  city, 
network  affiliation,  and  position 
on  the  dial. 

More  FM  Grants 
Added  to  the  list  of  newspaper 
FM  stations  by  action  of  the 
FCC  this  week  are:  Copley 
Press,  Inc.  ( Aurora  Beacon- 
News  Division),  Aurora,  Ill.; 
Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Press,  Inc.; 
Home  News  Publishing  Co., 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  and  Pas¬ 
saic  Daily  News,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Newspaper  Activity 
March  15  has  been  set  as  the 
tentative  opening  date  for 
KFLW,  the  new  radio  station 
being  constructed  for  the  Kla¬ 
math  Falls  (Ore.)  Herald-News. 
The  installation  will  include  a 
suite  of  18  airconditioned  rooms 
in  the  Herald  and  News  build¬ 
ing.  KFLW  will  operate  on 
1450  kilocycles  with  power  of 
250  watts,  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
American  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany.  FM,  facsimile  and  tele¬ 
vision  facilities  will  come  later. 

WSAI,  the  Marshall  Field  sU- 
tion  in  Cincinnati,  has  been 
moved  from  the  Crosley  WLW 
studios  to  its  new  home  in  the 
St.  Paul  Building  downtown. 

WSFA,  pioneer  radio  station 
owned  by  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser-Journal  and  a 
group  of  former  employes  of 
the  newspaper,  has  filed  an  ap¬ 
plication  for  an  FM  station. 

Commentators  Rated 
In  Radio  Daily’s  Certified  Poll 
to  select  the  All-American  Pro¬ 
gram  of  1045,  Lowell  Thomas 
walked  away  from  the  field  of 
news  commentators  with  136 
votes.  Next  in  line  were  Ray¬ 
mond  Swing,  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr., 
H.V.Kaltenborn,  WalterWinchell. 

South  Africa's  Plan 
J.  Walter  Thompson  has  re¬ 
ceived  word  from  its  office  in 
Johannesburg  that  the  South 
African  Broadcasting  Corp.  has 
decided  to  establish  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  over  which  sponsored  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  will  be  car¬ 
ried.  Any  financial  benefits 
will  go  to  general  improvement 
of  broadcastin  in  the  Union. 


6s000  Words  I 
Per  Hour  Typed  ? 
By  Radio  Device 

Typewriting  by  radio  at  speeds  | 
up  to  6,000  word  an  hour  by  the  | 
I^diotype  system  of  Globe  | 
Wireless,  Ltd.,  was  demonstrated  | 
publicly  for  the  first  time  in  its  I 
postwar  form  this  week  at  the  » 
meeting  of  the  Institute  of  Radio  ^ 
Engineers  in  New  York  City.  1 

Clicking  off  radiograms,  busi-  | 
ness  letters,  office  records  and  I 
complicated  commercial  reports  1 
over  an  actual  high-frequency  I 
radio  circuit,  the  exhibit  caused  I 
newsmen  to  speculate  on  fur-  I 
ther  advances  in  transmitting  ^ 
copy  over  long  distances. 

Operating  much  like  a  pair  of 
ordinary  office  machines,  the 
equipment  performs  its  modern 
miracle  of  conveying  written  in¬ 
telligence  by  means  of  electronic 
action  set  up  through  the  stand¬ 
ard  keyboards  of  Electromatic 
Typewriters.  The  new  process 
nullifies  distance  as  a  factor  in  r 
the  rapid  exchange  of  many  , 
forms  of  business  information  f 
which  could  not  heretofore  be 
transmitted  by  existing  methods. 

Globe  Wireless  engineers  in 
charge  of  the  demonstration  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Radiotype  sys¬ 
tem  can  be  operated  over  any 
radio  frequency,  as  well  as  ; 
through  a  considerable  variety 
of  wired  circuits,  including  the 
high-voltage  cross  country  lines 
of  public  utilities  corporations  J 
having  carrier  current  systems,  j 
When  employed  in  private  tele-  f 
phone  exchanges,  the  system 
does  not  interfere  with  voice  i 
communication. 

Unlike  other  automatic  type¬ 
writer  systems  employed  in 
communications,  Radiotj^  pro¬ 
vides  the  upper  and  lower  case  > 
letters  common  to  everyday  busi¬ 
ness  correspondence.  Its  keys 
operate  under  an  adjustable, 
feather-light  touch  and  the  type 
bars  are  powered  electrically. 

■ 

Arnold  in  Publicity  I 

Chicago,  Jan.  21 — (Len  Ar-  [ 
nold,  chief  of  the  U.  S.  Army  ' 
Public  Relations  Section  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information  in 
France,  has  returned  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  opened  his  own  public  , 
relations  office  at  220  South  ! 
Michigan  Avenue.  | 
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THE  YORK 
DISPATCH 


Flying  Photog 
Scores  a  Scoop 
On  Explosion 

San  Diego,  Calif.,  Jan.  23 — 
What  more  could  a  city  desk  ask 
than  to  have  an  ammunition 
truck  and  trailer  carrying  23- 

_ _ _ _ _  -the  tons  of  explosives  give  notice 

bridal  suite  at  the  Blackstone  that  it  was — so  to  speak — an  ac- 
Hotel.  cident  going  somewhere  to  hap- 

“My  boss  probably  wiTT  faint  Pe"-  ^  . 

when  I  turn  in  an  expense  ac-  that  is  just  about  what  oc- 

count  for  20  bucks  for  a  bed-  curred  recently  when  a  Navy 
room,”  McMillan  sighed.  “But  truck  and  trailer  caught  fire  on 
I  had  to  sleep  somewhere.”  the  Coast  Highway  14  miles 
P.S.— McMillan  came  to  Fort  north  of  here.  It  burned  for  an 
Worth  to  cover  a  hearing  on  the  hour  and  10  minutes  before  the 
housing  shortage!  explosion  occurred. 


Swinehart  New 
President  of 
Carl  Byoir,  Inc. 


Oklahoma  City 

Carl  Byoir  &  Associates,  Inc.,  many  hours  1 
New  York,  this  week  announced  searching  for  a 
the  election  of  Gerry  Swinehart,  •  ■  ■  —  " 

since  1943  ex-  _ 

ecutive  vice- 
president,  as 
president  to  sue-  k 

become  chair-  k 
man  t he 

public  relations  PIR 
organization 

make  available 
to  industry  the  Swinehart 
principles  of 

public  relations  which  he  helped 
develop  in  his  work  as  associate 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  during  World 
War  I. 

George  Hammond,  former 
New  York  newspaper  man  who 
joined  the  company  in  1932  and 
has  been  a  vicepresident  since 
1943,  succeeds  Mr.  Swinehart  as 
executive  vicepresident,  the  an¬ 
nouncement  stated. 

Mr.  Swinehart  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  firm  since  its 
founding,  and  has  been  in  direct 
charge  of  operations  and  per¬ 
sonnel.  Prior  to  joining  Mr. 

Byoir,  he  was  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Indiana  and  Flor¬ 
ida  and  was  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  publicity  director  for 
Palm  Beach  and  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla. 

The  organization,  which  has 
maintained  offices  in  New  York, 

Chicago  and  Washington,  has 
opened  a  Pacific  Coast  office  in 
Los  Angeles  under  the  direction 
of  Charles  E.  MeVarish,  Mr. 

Swinehart  announced.  Mr.  Me¬ 
Varish,  who  joined  the  organi¬ 
zation  in  1938,  is  returning  to 
the  company  as  vicepresident  af¬ 
ter  serving  as  a  Marine  Corps 
captain  on  the  staff  of  General 
MacArthur  in  the  Philippines 
and  in  Tokyo. 

The  company  also  announced 
the  election  of  William  Wight,  terminal  leave  from  the  Navy, 
who  has  headed  the  Washington  has  returned  to  the  staff  of 
office  since  1940,  Ted  A.  Ramsay,  George  A.  McDevitt  Company, 
John  Stahr  and  Reavis  O’Neal,  New  York,  publishers  represen- 
Jr.,  as  vicepresidents.  tative. 
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The  Nashville  Tennessean  Roto  Magazine  Car¬ 
ried  270^491  Lines  of  Advertising  from  July  1 
(First  issue)  Through  Dec.  31  ^  1945. 

The  Roto  Magazine  Package — Louisville,  Atlanta,  Columbus 
and  Nashville  (other  major  markets  to  be  announced  short¬ 
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ACROSS-THE-CONTINENT 

CUSTOMERS 


A  farmer  on  a  Western  ranch  pleads  for 
new  machinery,  new  home  appliances,  new 
cars.  People  everywhere,  across  the  map. 

have  delayeil  buying,  because  there  was 
I  nothing  to  buy — ^yet  their  wallets  bulge. 

'  York  happens  to  be  one  of  those  many- 

wE  industry  centers  where  goods  are  manu- 

factured  for  American-wide  markets.  It 
can  bo  anything  from  roofings  to  locks,  machinery 
'  '  to  Ic<e-plants,  turbines  to  farm  machinery. 

Thai’s  why  the  York  buying-power  is  certain 
of  its  future.  And— -these  great 

plants  are  nationally  known,  with  _ _ 

national  distribution.  and  are  || 

themselves  nationally  ^vertised.  H 

“natural”  for  a  TEST  | 

campaign.  I 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Gradual*  School  of  Journolism,  Columbia  Uoiversity.  N.  Y. 


A  Review 
Of  Reviewing 


BOOK  REVIEWING  by  John  E. 

I>rewry.  Boston:  The  Writer,  Inc. 

231  pp.  $2.S0. 

READING  is  a  habit.  If  you 
don’t  acquire  it  by  the  time 
you  are  40,  you  probably  never 
will.  But  the  war  has  increased 
our  reading  habits — for  youth  in 
rear  echelons,  and  for  many  over 
40  who  seldom  read  before.  The 
deep  need  to  know  how  sons 
and  lovers  were  dying,  why  they 
were  dying,  and  what  sort  of 
living  in  what  sort  of  world 
would  be  left  after  the  cata¬ 
clysm,  made  books  a  necessary 
part  of  our  diet. 

So  the  news  of  books  has 
grown  in  value.  Yet  everyone 
who  knows  a  thousand  words  Is 
apt  to  write  a  book.  We  need 
competent  reviewers  to  filter 
the  fiood.  The  trouble  is  that 
everyone  who  reads  thinks  he 
can  review.  So  we  need  help 
for  reviewers. 


Elemants  of  Roviewing 

Consequently,  Dean  Drewry 
of  the  Henry  W.  Grady  School 
of  Journalism  in  Georgia  has 
written  “Book  Reviewing.”  It 
is  a  common-sense  volume  for 
the  undergraduate  who  needs 
to  learn  early  that  a  review 
must  have  something  in  it  be¬ 
sides  ego-personal  impression¬ 
ism  and  still  be  interesting.  The 
dean’s  text  Is  useful,  too,  for 
the  occasional  reviewer.  It  is 
too  elementary — and  doubtless 
deliberately  so— for  an  experi¬ 
enced  reviewer. 

Mr.  Drewry  suggests  princi¬ 
pally  that  reviewers  answer  key 
questions.  He  lists  them  for  six 
classes  of  books  —  biography, 
history,  contemporary  thought; 
fiction,  poetry,  travel  and  ad¬ 
venture.  For  history,  for  In¬ 
stance:  Tell  what  training  the 
author  has  had,  what  else  he  has 
written,  what  period  the  book 
deals  with,  and  how  thorough 
is  its  treatment.  Is  the  account 
in  broad  outline  of  detail?  The 
style  reportorlal  or  interpreta¬ 
tive?  And  so  on. 

For  fiction,  Mr.  Drewry  says 
to  answer  these  queries:  Does 
the  novelist  look  with  pride  on 
the  beauty,  strength  or  other  vir¬ 
tues  of  his  creation,  or  Is  his 
attitude  one  of  contempt?  What 
Is  the  relation  of  plot  to  char¬ 
acter  delineation?  Is  plot  pri¬ 
mary  or  secondary? 

There  are  chapters  on  book 
titles,  on  professional  reviewers’ 
hints  on  reviewing,  and  on  refer¬ 
ences  for  reviewers.  The  volume 
has  15  chapters  in  all,  and  a  use- 


A  reporter  has  to  learn  what 
questions  to  ask.  And  it  takes 
some  learning.  A  young  review¬ 
er  should  discover  that  a  reader 
wants  to  know  what  a  book  is 
about,  what  business  the  author 
had  in  writing  it.  and  something 
of  the  book’s  flavor.  As  Seidel 
Canby  put  it.  he  must  bring 
about  a  marriage  between  the 
mind  of  the  author  and  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  In  that 
sense,  the  reviewer  is  an  inter¬ 
preter,  an  artist. 

More  general  guides,  which 
this  reviewer  has  found  useful, 
are  these:  What  did  the  author 
try  to  do?  Did  he  do  it?  Is  it 
worth  doing?  Then  a  sample 
or  two  of  the  characteristic 
flavor  —  style,  method,  ma¬ 
terial. 

What  effect  had  the  book  on 
the  reviewer?  What  place  should 
it  occupy  in  its  fielo?  News,  if 
interesting,  of  how  the  book 
came  to  be  written,  and  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  what  the  book  means 
in  bookland.  In  the  reviewing 
of  great  books,  there  are  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  soul  in  experienc¬ 
ing  the  book — the  reviewer’s 
and  the  reader’s  soul,  as  well  as 
the  author’s. 


Picture  Editor's 
‘Practical  Guide' 


THE  TECHNIQUE  OF  THE  PIC 
TURE  STORY.  A  practical  cuidc 


‘YOUNGEST'  MAGAZINE  CHIEFS 

Jomes  A.  Linen  III,  at  left,  who  has  become  publisher  of  Time  ot  33, 
congratulates  Andrew  HeiskelL  30,  newly  named  publisher  of  Lii*. 


picture  stories  within  text  stories 
— the  essentials  of  a  good  pic¬ 
ture,  ideas  for  picture  stories, 
picture  continuities,  pictures  for 
trade  journals  and  house  organs, 
and  writing  the  picture  story. 


The  discussions  in  this  book 
assume  more  time  for  prepara¬ 
tion  than  the  newspaper  has. 
The  book  of  course  does  not  con¬ 
sider  many  of  the  basic  picture 
situations  of  newspaper  pages. 
It  is  an  excellent  book  with  com¬ 
petent  textual  discussion  of  how 
the  picture  magazines  do  it. 


Quote — 
Unquote 


TURE  STORY.  A  practical  guide 
to  the  production  of  visual  articles. 
By  Daniel  Mich  and  Edwin  Ebrr- 
man.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  239 
pp.  $3.50. 

IT  IS  CONSISTENT,  certainly, 
that  a  book  on  picture  editing 
and  layouts  should  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  pictures  with 
very  little  text  In  fact,  “The 
Technique  of  the  Picture  Story” 
is  as  interesting  to  thumb 
through  as  though  it  were  mere¬ 
ly  a  good  editor’s  collection  of 
recent  pictorial  news  shots.  The 
shot  of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  rub¬ 
bing  noses  with  a  Maori  Indian 
in  a  closeup  of  New  2iealand 
custom,  another  of  the  still- 
helmet^  skull  of  a  Japanese 
soldier  against  a  wrecked  tank, 
atvd  a  third  of  the  lens-witness 
account  of  a  savage  street  fight 
in  St.  Louis  between  two  men 
armed  with  hammer  and  iron 
pipe,  are  extraordinary  news 
pictures.  Several  hundred  se¬ 
quences  and  single  impact  shots 
illustrate  the  book. 

Underlines,  however,  give  the 
authors’  analysis  of  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  both  photographer  and 
editor  as  well  as  describing  the 
story  the  picture  reports.  The 
practice  of  selecting  15  or  16 


AMERICAN  SAYINGS  edited  by 
Henry  F.  Woodi.  New  York:  Es¬ 
sential  Books.  310  pp.  $2.50. 

FOR  A  LINE  in  an  editorial,  the 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  spent 
hours  and  telegrams  and  long 
distance  calls  to  learn  wh5  said. 
“The  NRA  was  drawn  up  by  a 
bunch  of  long-haired  college 
professors.”  Clark  McAdam,  then 
editor  of  the  editorial  page,  told 
me  he  considered  it  worth  the 
delay  to  include  the  name  of  the 
speaker  and  a  few  words  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  circumstances  accu¬ 
rately.  He  was  probably  right 
because  his  paper  could  afford 
the  expense  and  readers  like  to 
know  the  author  and  the  setting 
of  colorful  quotes.  And  there  is 
no  excuse  for  inadequacy  of  fact 
in  an  editorial. 

Searching  a  library  is  imprac¬ 
ticable:  it  once  took  Paul  Y. 
Anderson  three  days  of  a  vaca¬ 
tion  to  discover  that  the  English 
poet,  Campbell,  wrote  an  un¬ 
credited  line  that  bothered  him 
in  a  streetcar  advertisement. 

“American  Sayings”  takes  300 
famous  phrases,  slogans,  and 
aphorisms  and  tells  who  said  it, 
when,  and  how  come.  It  goes 
back  to  colonial  days  and  travels 
through  Jim  Farley  and  Frank- 


With  President  Truman  hav¬ 
ing  brought  the  “Show  Me”  state 
into  new  prominence,  Mr.  Woods 
credits  Congressman  Willard 
Vandiver  of  Columbia,  Missouri, 
with  the  origin  of  “You’ve  got 
to  show  me!” 

Vandiver,  says  Mr.  Woods, 
was  speaking  at  Philadelphia  in 
1902.  In  lightly  challenging  a 
previous  speaker,  he  quipped, 
“I’m  from  Missouri — you’ll  have 
to  show  me.” 

There  is  a  less  popular  and 
probably  earlier  version  of  this 
Missouriana.  In  the  ’nineties, 
Oklahomans  began  drilling  for 
oil  in  a  big  way.  New  oil  leases 
had  much  of  the  gold  rush  about 
them,  and  miners  began  drifting 
down  from  the  near-by  lead 
workings  in  southwest  Missouri. 
The  newcomers  were  strong  and 
willing,  but  totally  Inexperi¬ 
enced  in  the  oil  fields.  A  boss 
would  put  a  gang  on  a  well,  and 
a  strange  face  would  say: 

“I  just  got  here — from  Mis¬ 
souri.  You’ll  have  to  show  me.” 

Perhaps  that’s  a  Kansas  or 
Oklahoma  version.  But  it  may 
have  motivated  Cangressman 
Vandiver. 

Both  Emerson  and  Mark 
Twain,  writes  Mr.  Wood,  have 
been  credited  with  first  defining 
Boston  as  “a  state  of  mind.”  It 
recalls  one  of  the  most  provoca¬ 
tive  comments  I  ever  heard  on 
education.  A  seedily  -  dressed 
guide  made  it  in  the  oak- 
benched  dining  hall  of  Christ 
College.  I  had  fatuously  ob¬ 
served  at  the  close  of  a  tour, 
“Well,  now  I  can  say  that  Tve 
seen  Oxford.” 

“No  one  can  see  Oxford,”  he 
replied,  unsmiling.  “You  have 
to  experience  it.” 


New  AP  Circuit 


The  Associated  Press  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  650-mile  trunk  cir¬ 
cuit  linking  London,  Paris, 
Brussels,  Annsterdam  and  Berne. 


Prize  winners.  A  particularly 
valuable  chapter  quotes  excellent 
reviews  in  full:  by  John  Cham¬ 
berlain,  Clifton  Fadiman,  and 
Robert  Van  Gelder;  A.  C.  Spec- 
torsky,  Orville  Prescott,  and 
Amy  Loveman;  Joseph  Jackson, 
Harry  Hansen,  Lewis  Gannett 
and  others. 


position,  and  factors  in  picture 
content,  are  briefly  described. 
Short  textual  chapters  explain 
the  principles  of  each  group  of 
illustrations.  These  chapters  in¬ 
clude  discussion  of  four  basic 
uses  of  pictures  —  illustrations 
for  text,  picture-text  combina¬ 
tions,  pure  picture  stories,  and 


instead  of  mere  interest,  it  is  too 
bad  that  Mr.  Woods  stopped 
with  300.  One  misses  the  pro¬ 
vocative  saying  about  Mark 
Hopkins  on  one  end  of  a  log, 
the  long  time  between  drinks  in 
the  Carolines,  the  bad-advertls- 
Ing  crack  about  the  mousetrap, 
ai^  many  others. 


ropean  traffic  executive. 


Heads  Portland  Guild 

WiUiam  W.  Galbraith,  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Prass  Herald  copy 
desk,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Portland  Newq;>aper 
Guild. 


■  •ITOt  ft  » liBLI SHIR  far  JwHMry  ; 


Prompt  Action 
On  Free  Press 
By  UNO  Urged 

Lyttleton  B.  P.  Gould,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Society  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Shrine  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  has  called  upon  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  to  re¬ 
consider  its  decision  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  because  of  its 
controversial  nature,  is  not  an 
organization  matter. 

In  a  letter  to  Edward  R.  Stet- 
tinius,  Jr.,  permanent  U.S.  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  UNO,  Mr.  Gould  said 
the  news  of  the  Assembly’s 
action  was  “appalling." 

“One  of  the  objectives  of  the 
Society  of  the  National  Shrine 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights,”  he  wrote, 
“is  the  furtherance  of  those  fac¬ 
tors  which  make  for  a  basic 
understanding  between  individ¬ 
uals  within  a  nation  and  between 
nations.  This  subject  should  not 
be  controversial,  its  history  has 
proven  it  to  be  a  prerequisite. 

“In  this  connection  the  three- 
point  program  to  advance  the 
cause  of  news  freedom,  cabled 
by  Mr.  Hugh  Baillie,  president 
of  the  United  Press,  and  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  for  submission  and  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  United  Nations 
Organization  at  its  first  assembly 
in  London,  is  fully  endorsed. 

“This  concurrence  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  our  action  through 
various  media.  And  in  the  mean¬ 
time  we  suggest,  through  your 
leadership  as  permanent  dele¬ 
gate,  that  you  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  Assembly  to  re¬ 
consider  its  attitude  expressed 
on  Jan.  14,  1946,  rather  than 
delay  until  a  later  date  a  plan 
to  keep  the  channel  open  for  a 
fundamental  freedom.” 


Blade  Signs  Lecturer 

Toledo,  O.,  Jan.  22 — The  serv¬ 
ices  of  William  Wolf,  world 
traveler,  have  been  obtained  by 
the  Toledo  Blade  for  a  six-week 
series  of  lectures  in  the  Toledo 
area  on  “The  Wonders  of 
China.”  The  speaker  will  ap¬ 
pear  before  many  school,  civic 
and  public  groups  in  an  educa¬ 
tional  program  designed  by  the 
Blade’s  management  to  better 
acquaint  Americans  with  China. 
the  Chinese  and  their  problems. 


Not  Store-Boughten 

Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Jan.  21 — 
Women  folk  in  Wyoming 
back  40  or  50  years  ago  didn't 
go  in  for  store-boughten  night¬ 
gowns.  They  mode  their  own, 
if  a  bit  of  aged  evidence  un¬ 
covered  recently  in  Cheyenne 
can  be  taken  as  any  criterion. 
A  yellowed  issue  of  the  Salt 
Lake  Daily  Herald,  dated 
June,  1896,  found  recently  in 
a  building  near  a  downtown 
Cheyenne  filling  station  had 
been  cut  into  a  nightgown 
pattern. 


Alumni  of  AP  Form 
Permanent  Society 

Ex-AP,  a  new  society  for 
alumni  of  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  organized  in  New 
York  City  with  Donald  C. 
Bolles,  Institute  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations,  as  first  president.  The 
group  is  the  outgrowth  of  a 
gathering  a  year  ago  of  former 
APers. 

The  new  .society,  it  wa.s  an¬ 
nounced,  will  be  of  national 
character.  Other  officers  are: 
Walter  T.  Brown,  War  Activitie.s 
Committee,  Motion  Picture  In¬ 
dustry,  vicepresident;  Richard 
Tryon,  McGraw-Hill  Co.,  treas¬ 
urer,  and  John  Lewis.  Hill  & 
Knowlton,  secretary. 

Edward  R.  Anker,  New  York 
Telephone  Company,  presided 
at  the  organization  meeting  in 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

20-Year  Staff  Feted 

Six  employes  of  the  Cadillac 
(Mich.)  Evening  Nevjs  who  have 
been  with  the  newspaper  for  20 
years,  were  honored  at  a  dinner 
recently  by  fellow  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  They  were:  Carl  A.  Paul¬ 
son,  business  manager  and  ac¬ 
countant;  Eyelyn  E.  Benson, 
classified  advertising  manager; 
Wallace  L.  Laney,  linotype  oper¬ 
ator;  Charles  O.  Larson,  linotype 
operator  and  machinist;  Verner 
G.  Johnson,  linotype  operator 
and  ad  compositor,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  C.  Reed,  pressman  and 
makeupman.  Gold  watches  were 
presented  to  each  by  T.  O. 
Huckle,  president  of  the  News. 


7\AARKET'|  /QUIZO 


QUESTION;— 

Do  niUonol  idrortlilBS  ioi>ro- 
•oatitiTM,  nloaica.  tad  tnkon. 
covorlnf  WofUrn  Nov  Tort,  Boto 
Junettown  UMlr  lodcol  •tap-offf 
Do  tlMT  kMt  upon  JibiEow  U 
oiu  of  Uw  VERT  impoitont  looo- 
tloni  In  a  rut  territory  NOT 
reaebod  by  any  othar  BOdla  than 
the  ONE  newipapor  eomplctoly 
corering  thla  aectloaT 

Do  ttMfo  aalllng  aieeiU  appn- 
eiato  porely  leealliad  ntBipnpet 
adrertlilni  u  an  adjunct  to  tliolr 
work  with  roUlleea,  Johbara-OBl 
the  public? 


ANSWER; 

Tea,  becauaa  Jamaatown  ll  a 
t42 .000.000  growing  market,  lao- 
latod  frooa  the  large  potential 
eltiea.  and  with  great  Induatrlaa. 
certain  to  be  conUniioaaly  pna- 
perouL 

Tat,  becauaa  tbaat  BleaBtn 
tad  broken  an  aneounged  tad 
Inaplrad  hr  locally-placed  tdrer- 
Uatng  about  tbtlr  ptoduaia.  Iba 
talea  copenae  for  Umb  Jnatlflaa  a 
local  acbadultL 

Tta,  baeauaa  The  Foat-Joamat'a 
A.B.C.  tout  cwnragt  In  a  TO- 
Induatiy  area  gnaraataaa  tS.tSS. 
rt  la  the  OlfLT  daily  nowapapar. 


The  Worry  Clinic 

-  Dr.  George  W.  Crane  - 


Eugene  C.  Pnlliam  is  a  great 
newspaper  educator  who  real¬ 
izes  the  value  of  paying  hon¬ 
est  compliments  to  deserving 
folks  while  they  are  alive. 

Case  G-207:  Rev.  John  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  aged  31,  is  a  talented  In¬ 
dianapolis  clergyman. 

“Mr.  Pulliam,  publisher  of  the 
STAR,  certainly  puts  your  COM- 
PLIMEN'TS  CLUB  idea  into  ac¬ 
tion,”  he  recently  told  me. 

“Dxiring  the  holidays,  we 
i  clergymen  received  individually 
typewritten  and  personally  signed 
letters  from  him. 

“He  informed  us  that  he  had 
grown  up  in  a  parsonage  as  a 
clergyman’s  son,  so  he  knew  that 
much  of  otu:  hard  work  is  taken 
for  granted. 


“But  he  wished  us  to  know 
that  he  recognizes  our  construc¬ 
tive  efforts  to  increase  brotherly 
love  and  goodwill  in  Indianapo¬ 
lis. 

“His  generous  letters  have  been 
a  real  tonic  to  us  preachers,  espe¬ 
cially  since  he  is  an  eminent  pub¬ 
lic  educator  engaged  in  a  kindred 
profession  that  tries  to  furnish 
light  for  our  fellowmen.” 

AMERICA  HAS  THREE 
great  educational  musketeers, 
namely,  the  schools,  the  churches 

and  the  newspapers. 

The  latter  inform  100,000,006 
literate  Americans  each  day.  The 
schools  influence  much  less  than 
half  that  number,  while  the 
churches  touch  the  lives  of  about 
35,000,000  per  Simday. 


1  have  foimd  clergymen  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  newspapers, 
for  each  year  I  get  letters  from 
more  than  1,000  clergymen  of 
various  denominations,  request¬ 
ing  such  bulletins  as  those  listed 
below. 

Catholic  and  Protestant  col¬ 
leges  by  the  score  are  now  using 
these  MARRIAGE  CHARTS  and 
RATING  SCALES  that  I  origin¬ 
ally  prepared  for  newspaper 
readers. 

YOU  aRCULATION 
MANAGERS 
out  on  the  real  firing 
line,  know  that  readers  are  eager 
for  facts  by  which  they  can  win 
a  good  job,  avoid  divorce,  rear 
chUdren  wisely,  and  prevent  un¬ 
happiness. 

’They  regard  a  newspaper 
nowadays  as  their  “University  in 
ftint.”  It  brings  them  education 
they  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  any  other  source. 

’Through  the  heavy  mail  service 
in  connection  with  this  column, 
moreover,  scores  of  leading  news¬ 
papers  are  offering  what  might 
well  be  termed  “extension  col¬ 
lege  courses.” 

People  are  hxmgry  for  facts! 
That’s  why  the  following  scien¬ 
tific  bulletins  have  proved  so 
popular.  Note  that  “Sex  Prob¬ 
lems  from  2  to  20.” 

The  editor  of  the  recent  ENCY¬ 
CLOPEDIA  OF  CHILD  GUID¬ 
ANCE  reprinted  ffiat  newspaper 
bulletin  as  the  ONLY  article  in 
the  entire  volume  that  said  a 
word  about  sex  education  of 
children! 

VARIOUS  CHURCHES, 
such  as  the  Methodist,  Lutheran, 
Mormon,  etc.,  have  adced  to  re¬ 
print  some  of  the  medico-psycho¬ 
logical  bulletins  and  RATING 
SCALES  shown  below,  yet  they 
have  previously  been  made  avail¬ 
able  SOLELY  throu^  the  news¬ 
papers. 

Newspapers  are  thus  furnish¬ 
ing  ORIGINAL  DATA  to  the 
churches  and  colleges,  Aereby 
teaming  up  as  one  of  the  THREE 
MUSraiTEERS  of  American  edu¬ 
cation. 

If  you  Circulation  Managers  or 
other  journalistic  colleagues  wish 
any  of  the  bulletins  nam^  below, 
check  die  ones  you  want  and  Fll 
have  them  forwarded  with  my 
compliments. 


FOR  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  AND  EDITORS 

-  lOO-poiot  Test  for  Fatlien 

-  100-point  Test  for  Mothers 

-  Sex  Problems  in  Marriage 

-  Facts  about  Pregnancy 

■  ■  -  How  to  Prevent  Impotence  in  Men 
■  Sex  Problems  from  2  to  20 
-  -  -  Vocational  Gnidance  Chart 

-  How  to  Pep  Up  Charch  Attendance 

— —  Compliment  Clab 

Hopkins  Syndicate,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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SYNDICATES 


Little  Leaves  Treasury 
For  General  Features 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

JUST  two  years  to  a  day  from 

the  time  S.  George  Little 
joined  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment’s  War 
Bond  activities 
(Jan.  31,  1943) 
h  i  s  resignation 
will  become  ef¬ 
fective  and  he 
will  return  to 
the  syndicate  he 
established  a 
year  and  a  half 
earlier,  General 
Features. 

He  returns 
from  four  im- 
porta  nt  War  Little 
Bond  jobs, 

though  Special  Consultant  to 
the  Treasury  Department  in 
charge  of  Newspaper  Division, 
War  Finance  Section,  was  the 
most  frequently  used  of  his 
titles. 

He  first  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  consultant  on  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  succeeding  Don  Bridge, 
former  advertising  director  of 
the  New  York  Timet,  who 
left  to  become  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Frank  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  To  this  work  he  added 
the  duties  of  chief  of  the  Press 
Section.  Then  just  prior  to  the 
Sixth  Bond  drive  the  War  Loan 
news  desk  fell  in  his  lap,  as  he 
expressed  it  to  E.  &  P.,  and  lately 
he  has  been  directing  overall 
Treasury  Department  public  re¬ 
lations  with  the  more  or  less 
dehnite  task  of  ironing  out  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  department 
and  press. 

“It  was  the  most  beautifully 
organized  thing  you  ever  saw,” 
he  praised  the  work  of  Frank  E. 
Tripp,  with  whom  he  worked, 
the  Allied  Newspaper  Council 
and  all  the  experts  throughout 
the  country  who  combined  to 
put  over  the  War  Bond  program. 
Of  his  own  work  he  admitted  to 
continuing  the  advertising  spon¬ 
sorship  program,  directing  the 
production  of  eight  special  fea¬ 
tures  and  20  to  30  pages  of  news¬ 
paper  material  each  drive,  en¬ 
couraging  wire  service  coopera¬ 
tion  in  bond  news  and  traveling 
thousands  of  miles — he  covered 
10,000  miles  in  10  days,  visiting 
six  regions  during  the  Victory 
Loan. 

The  problems  of  juggling  four 
assignments  were  not  too  new 
for  the  athletic  syndicate  presi¬ 
dent  who  started  his  newspaper 
career  while  still  in  East  Central 
State  College,  Oklahoma.  He  be¬ 
came  advertising  manager  of  the 
Ada  Newt  at  18,  yet  handily 
passed  all  his  courses  and  was 
captain  and  center  of  the  basket¬ 
ball  team,  center  in  football, 
first  baseman  on  the  nine  and 
member  of  the  track  and  tennis 
teams. 

From  Ada  he  went  to  Colum¬ 
bia  University  for  a  postgradu¬ 
ate  course  in  journalism,  for  a 
year  and  a  half  handled  finan¬ 


cial  advertising  on  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  became  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen  and  for  10  years 
was  executive  vicepresident  of 
a  newspaper  promotion  organ¬ 
ization. 

Despite  the  brief  period  he 
could  give  to  establishing  his 
syndicate  before  starting  war 
work,  it  weathered  the  war  well. 
Little  declared,  and  he  plans  to 
expand  promotion  activities  and 
soon  to  start  two  new  panels,  a 
“couple  of  strips”  and  “two  or 
three”  other  timely  features,  he 
told  E.  &  P. 

FPA  Back 

RADIO  and  the  slick  paper 

magazines  have  attracted  wit¬ 
ty,  Franklin  Pierce  Adams,  but 
for  most  of  his 
life  he  has  been 
a  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist — and  he 
will  be  again 
Jan.  28  when 
North  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper 
Alliance  re¬ 
leases  the  first 
of  a  new  six-a¬ 
we  e  k  column 
with  the  famil-  . 
iar  “FPA”  by¬ 
line.  FPA 

Under  the  title 

“The  Conning  Tower”  his  col¬ 
umn  of  poetry,  personality, 
criticism  and  whatnot  became 
famous  on  the  “page  opposite 
editorial”  page,  of  the  Old  New 
York  World  between  1922 
and  1931.  When  the  World  was 
sold,  he  moved  his  column  over 
to  the  Herald  Tribune  and  made 
his  radio  debut  in  1936,  becom¬ 
ing  one  of  the  “regulars”  on  the 
popular  “Information  Please” 
program.  His  first  column,  how¬ 
ever,  appeared  in  1903  in  the  old 
Chicago  Journal,  appropriately 
named  “Always  in  Good  Hu¬ 
mor.”  Later  he  joined  the  New 
York  Mail  and  in  1914  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

The  title  is  again  on  the  verge 
of  change  for  the  NANA  250-  to 
300-word  column,  but  the  content 
will  be  familiar:  some  of  his 
original  humorous  verse,  pointed 
comments  on  general  news 
and  some  of  “The  Diary  of  Our 
Own  Samuel  Pepys.”  FPA  was 
syndicated  previously  by  Bell 
during  the  three  years  he  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Post. 

True  Enough 

THE  MOVE  towards  flexibility- 

syndicates  are  still  watching 
space  problems — gets  a  con¬ 
venient  twist  from  a  new  AP 
Newsfeatures  offering,  “True 
Enough,”  by  Jim  Bresnan,  for 
three  years  on  the  AP  art  staff. 

The  feature,  dealing  humor¬ 
ously  with  odd  facts  on  a  single 
subject,  can  be  used  three  ways. 


as  a  one  -  column-by  -  six  -  inch 
panel,  a  two-column-by-three- 
inch  panel,  or  as  three  separate 
brighteners  without  the  title — 
all  from  one  mat. 

UFS  Promotion  Manager 
FRED  METHOT,  former  assist¬ 
ant  to  Frank  Brady,  U.P.  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  is  out  of  the 
Army  and  will  return  to  United 
Feature  Syndicate  as  promotion 
manager  Feb.  4.  During  his 
nearly  three  years  in  the  Army 
he  handled  national  recruiting 
publicity  for  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  on  Wacs,  nurses  and  spe¬ 
cial  personnel  and  directed  the 
layout  of  Army  Life.  For  extra 
cash  he  established  himself  as  a 
free  lance  radio  writer,  produc¬ 
ing  eight  successful  “Inner 
Sanctum”  and  six  “Moll6  Mys¬ 
tery  Theatre”  scripts. 

Methot  joined  UFS  in  1935 
and  as  his  first  job  produced  one 
of  the  early  comic  magazines, 
UFS  first. 

Evelyn  Vorse,  who  has  been 
filling  in  on  promotion,  will  de¬ 
vote  her  time  to  publicity. 

Personals  and  Notes 

ALMOST  fresh  from  editing  the 

Navy's  Supply  Corps  magazine 
at  Washington,  Walt  Seifert  is 
entering  the  syndicate  field  writ¬ 
ing  and  selling  a  daily  inspira¬ 
tional  column,  "Life  Lines.” 
Prior  to  service  he  worked  for 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Central 
Press  and  International  Illus¬ 
trated  News  as  night  editor  in 
Cleveland,  and  the  Akron  Bea¬ 
con-Journal  as  a  staff  writer. 

King  Features'  columnist 
Damon  Runyon  for  the  second 


time  has  hit  the  million  mark 
with  one  of  his  story  collections, 
and  been  awarded  a  silver 
kangaroo  by  Pocket  Books,  Inc., 
the  twice  l^cky  publishers.  ... 
Vic  Donahue,  former  Marine 
Corps  combat  artist  in  New 
Guinea  and  New  Britain,  has 
joined  the  NEA  staff  in  Cleve¬ 
land  to  continue  using  his  skill 
in  illustrated  stories  of  action. . . . 
Hal  Renneck,  formerly  with  the 
Henry  Jaffe  Advertising  agency 
in  New  York,  has  joined  the 
Overseas  News  Agency  sales 
staff. 

NEA’s  S.  Burton  Heath  is  on  a 
two-week  jaunt  chiefly  to  Leo¬ 
poldville  Belgian  Congo,  im¬ 
portant  uranium  source.  .  .  . 
Harry  Cooke  is  off  the  road 
temporarily  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate,  hold¬ 
ing  down  the  office  while  Harry 
Staton,  manager,  recovers  in 
Doctors  Hospital  from  pneu¬ 
monia. 

Cartoon  Chat 

TO  HER  daily  “Bobby  Sox” 

panel  for  Consolidated  News 
Features  Marty  Links  is  adding 
a  Sunday  color  comic  Feb.  17. 
The  new  comic  will  also  feature 
teenage  gags,  but  use  continuity 
instead  of  panel  technique.  To 
complete  the  half  page  the 
young  cartoonist  has  started  a 
color  filler  strip,  “Betty  ’n’  Ho- 
Hum,”  about  a  little  girl  and 
her  sleepy  spotted  dog.  The 
combination  of  teenagers  and 
children  carries  out  the  themes 
of  her  art  for  the  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle,  where  she  started 
newspaper  drawing  and  illus¬ 
trated  “Under  21”  and  “About 
Babies”  pages. 


JVews"t§t"a‘glanee 

PICK-S  doily  NEWS-GRAPHICS  use  less  space  to  illustrate 
news  of  national  significance.  They  clarify  and  dramatize 
complicated  statistics — no  type  to  set,  economical  to  use. 
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Americt^g  FIRST 

NEWSPAPER  SYNDICATE 
75  WEST  ST.  •  NEW  YORK 


IDITOR  'i  PUILltHIR  fmr'JesMry  24.  1*44 


Report 


The  filloN: 

1.  England  is  Nnl  Socialist. 

2.  ReKimcnted  Reconver¬ 
sion. 

3.  Enicland's  Prefabricated 
Headache. 

4.  Judite,  Jury  and  De¬ 
fendant. 

3.  Imperial  Socialism. 

6.  Nationalization  is  No 
Cure. 


ON 

Enoland 


Leo  Cherne,  brilliant  young  economist  anti 
author,  was  assigned  by  ONA  to  go  to  England 
and  make  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  one  which  would  enable  Americans  to 
make  their  mintls  up  for  themselves  about  the 
country  to  which  we  are  planning  to  make  a 
four  billion  dollar  loan. 

Mr.  Cherne’s  “Report  on  England’’  is  now 
ready  for  publication.  In  atldition  to  being  a 
vibrant,  personal,  authoritative  survey  of  Eng- 
laiul’s  economic,  social  and  political  situation, 
it  is  especially  timely  in  view  of  the  debate  on 
the  loan  to  Great  Britain,  which  is  scheduled  to 
open  in  Congress  shortly. 

No  American  who  wants  to  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  on  British  affairs  today  can  afford  to 
miss  this  series.  No  editor  who  wants  to  keep 
his  readers  informed  can  afford  to  let  them 
miss  it. 


The  series  consists  of  seven  articles,  for 
3.  Imperial  Socialism.  ,,,  . 

daily  release  starting  Sunday,  February  third. 

6.  Nationalization  is  No  rri  i  i 

Cup,.,  Telephone  collect  or  write,  and  copy  ami  quo- 

7.  Karl  Marx  on  Trial.  ‘iHKtation  for  your  city  will  be  sent  promptly. 


Leo  Cherne  is  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Research 
institute  of  America.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  widely 
read  book,  “The  Rest  of 
Your  Life.”  Mr.  Cherne 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Foreign  Service, 
a  commentator  on  the  Mu¬ 
tual  radio  network,  and  a 
contributor  to  Collier's,  Na¬ 
tion's  Business,  Harper’s, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  This 
Week,  and  Saturday  Re¬ 
view  of  Literature. 
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1946  Seller’s  Market, 
Jae  Tells  Ad  Chiefs 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


THE  year  1946  will  continue  as 
a  seller’s  market  for  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  and  advertising 
departments,  James  F.  Jae,  St. 
Louis  Globe  ~  Democrat,  ICMA 
president,  told  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
members  at  Chicago  last  week. 

“This  is  good  medicine,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “We’re  not  yet  ready  for 
that  Utopian  period  in  which  we 
can  say,  ‘Okay,  the  lid’s  off,  the 
bars  are  all  down’  and  advise 
advertisers  and  readers  alike. 

Build  Sales  Staff 
"None  of  us  wants  to  see  the 
lag  that  would  inevitably  follow 
too  quickly.  We  need  the  op¬ 
portunity,  first,  to  learn  how  to 
do  a  selling  job  again;  how  to 
readjust  to  a  sales  basis  again, 
and  there’s  a  definite  need  to 
build  two-fisted  sales  organiza¬ 
tions  again  in  the  circulation 
and  advertising  departments  of 
all  newspapers.” 

Commenting  upon  the  upward 
trend  of  circulation  revenue  as 
compared  with  advertising  in¬ 
come,  Jae  stated: 

“Circulation  managers,  gener¬ 
ally,  have  been  busy  adjusting 
rates  upward  during  these  ’econ¬ 
omy  of  scarcity’  war  years. 
They’re  been  busy  ‘snugging  up’ 
and  ‘pulling  in’  papers  that  were 
being  sold  to  legitimate  readers 
just  beyond  the  line  you  always 
said  fenced  in  your  natural  mar¬ 
ket.  The  consequence  has  been 
a  greater  than  ever  concentra¬ 
tion  of  coverage.  Better  still,  for 
you  and  your  properties,  they 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of 
covering  higher  publication  costs 
and  more  dollars  per  ton  news¬ 
print  prices  by  raising  rates  in 
the  city,  retail  zone  and  just- 
beyond  territories. 

“l^e  result:  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  publishers  know  their 
readers  are  paying  the  freight 
and  it  leaves  the  way  open  for 
additional  tremendous  achieve¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  their  adver¬ 
tising  departments  without  their 
being  saddled  with  the  worry  or 
responsibility  of  subsidizing  the 
circulation  department  with  ad¬ 
vertising  income  dollars. 

Study  ABC  Reports 
“Now  as  to  readership  today, 
and  why  you  can  safely  empha¬ 
size  it  more  then  ever.  Most  of 
you  are  familiar  with  A.B.C.  re¬ 
ports  in  a  cursory  sort  of  way. 
You  take  ’em  for  granted.  Ad¬ 
vertisers  do  the  same.  They  are 
the  accepted  yardstick  for  the 
measurement  of  the  market  you 
sell.  Sometimes  we  birds  who. 
under  oath,  swear  to  the  correct¬ 
ness  in  meticulous  detail  of  the 
average  figures,  wish  you  knew 
them  better;  wish  you’d  realize 
more  thoroughly  that  they  are 
really  a  record  of  the  chronicled 
achievements  of  your  newspaper 
in  reader  -  acceptance,  in  sales 
methods  practiced,  of  circulation 


policies,  of  price  increases  made 
and  of  the  progress  and  growth 
your  newspaper  has  made  by 
classifications  in  your  market 
area.  Sure,  they  offer  the  quick 
opportunity  for  comparison  with 
the  competition  and  it’s  only 
natural  to  make  that  comparison 
— but  aside  from  that  and,  of 
course,  the  total  that  you  always 
want  to  be  comfortably  or  well 
beyond  the  other  fellow’s,  they 
are  full  of  meot — real,  factual, 
potent  stuff  that  not  enough  old- 
time  staff  members  and  all  too 
few  of  the  younger  ones  use  to 
advantage. 

“Somewhere  in  your  respec¬ 
tive  offices  there  should  be  a 
complete  file  of  your  own  state¬ 
ments  back  to  1914.  Take  time 
out  some  afternon  to  look  ’em 
over.  They’ll  tell  you  better 
than  I  ever  can,  and  more  quick¬ 
ly  than  you  realize  now,  the 
transition  that’s  come  about  in 
the  procurement,  servicing,  rates 
charged,  discontinuance  of  pre¬ 
mium  use,  change  in  selling 
practices,  conversion  of  casual 
sales  to  home  delivery,  the  trend 
from  subsidized  to  profitable  dis¬ 
tribution,  the  transformation  of 
mail  circulation  from  almost 
give-away  to  profitable  business, 
and  the  over-all  general  iob  of 
putting  on  long  pants  that’s  been 
done  on  your  newspaper — circu¬ 
lation-wise — over  the  last  thirty 
years. 

“Make  a  good  ‘going  over’  of 
that  file  ‘must’  reading  for  your¬ 
self.  and  then  put  the  smart 
young  guv  in  your  office  on  the 
job  of  digging  out  the  meat  for 
your  sales  steff  meetings  and 
give  that  staff  some  good,  lib¬ 
eral  inoculations  of  just  what’s 
happened  on  your  paner  to  put 
emphasis  on  readership." 

New  Airline  Service 

BEGINNING  this  month,  all 

morning  Memphis-bound  pas¬ 
sengers  boarding  Chicago  and 
Southern  Airlines  at  Chicago.  St. 
Louis.  Detroit.  Indianapolis. 
Houston.  Shreveport.  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Jackson  are  reading 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  at  the  same  time  as  the 
folks  back  home. 

This  new  feature  has  been 
started  by  C.  W.  Bevinger  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  passenger  service 
department  of  the  airlines. 
Plans  have  been  worked  out  to 
ru.sh  airborne  editions  of  the 
morning  paper  to  the  Memphis 
airport  to  be  flown  North  and 
South  to  points  served  by  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Southern,  Memphis- 
bound  passengers  are  presented 
their  copies  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  by  the  stewardess  on 
these  flights. 

The  Commercial  Appeals  pre¬ 
pares  bundles  of  10  papers — one 
bundle  per  flight — and  attaches 
a  large  “Must  Ride”  sticker  to 


CIRCULATING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

Pictured  at  the  annual  meeting  of  New  England  Aesociotion  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Monagere.  Jan.  16-17  at  Boston,  ore:  Left  to  right — ShitI 
Duneker,  Cincinnati  Poet,  first  vicepresident  of  ICMA;  Guy  W.  Mei- 
sereau.  Christian  Science  Monitor,  retiring  president  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  group:  and  Morris  Shorr.  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  CalL  new  president 


each  bundle,  giving  complete 
delivery  instructions. 

Ft.  Wayne  Raises  Rates 

EFFECTIVE  Jan.  7,  the  carrier 

delivery  rates  ( including  motor 
routes)  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News  -  Sentinel  were  increased 
from  20  to  25  cents  per  week  in 
city,  suburban  and  all  other  ter¬ 
ritory.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mail  rate  within  150  miles  of  Ft. 
Wayne  was  raised  from  $8.00  to 
$10.50  per  year. 

The  wholesale  rate  for  city 
carriers  was  changed  from  2  5/12 
to  three  cents  per  copy;  outside 
of  Ft.  Wayne  the  rate  was 
changed  from  2  1/3  to  2  11/12 
cents  per  copy.  Motor  route 
was  changed  from  1  2/3  to  21/12 
cents  per  copy. 

No  loss  in  circulation  was  an¬ 
ticipated,  according  to  W.  G.  An¬ 
drews,  circulation  manager,  who 
reports  that  during  the  first 
week  the  paper  continued  to 
gain  in  all  classifications. 

AP  Board  to  Hear 
Benton  on  April  17 

continued  from  page  7 

I  wish  to  stress  that  though 
others  may  share  that  view  I  am 
speaking  for  myself  only,  that 
the  Government  cannot  engage 
successfully  in  the  preparation 
and  distribution  of  an  impartial 
news  report  —  any  more  than 
Standard  Oil  or  any  other  big 
corporation  could  or  can  —  be¬ 
cause  when  it  does  so,  let  it  be 
of  the  greatest  impartiality,  such 
news  report  is  immediately  sus¬ 
pect,  its  impartiality  is  subject 
to  doubt  in  the  readers’  or 
listeners’  minds. 

“A  news  report  derives  its 
value  from  two  things — its  own 
merit  and  the  confidence  of  the 
reader  therein.  Newspaper  men 
know  this.  That  is  why  the 
cooperative  news  associations 
owned  by  newspapers,  and  hav¬ 
ing  no  function  but  the  assem¬ 
bling  of  news,  have  come  to 
their  position  of  leadership 
throughout  the  world. 

“The  distribution  of  news  by 
such  organizations  through  nor¬ 
mal  free  channels  serves  the 
national  interest  and  the  cause 


of  understanding  among  peo¬ 
ples. 

“Mr.  Benton’s  early  experi¬ 
ence  was  in  advertising.  Adver¬ 
tising  is  a  form  of  salesmanship. 
His  job  is  to  influence  people 
and  to  make  friends  for  his 
country.  This  is  a  highly  laud¬ 
able  purpose  and  is  best  accom¬ 
plished  when  mutual  confidence 
is  established  by  an  accurate 
and  fair  presentation  of  fact 
and  argument.  But  there  is  con¬ 
tinuous  requirement  that  judg¬ 
ment  be  us^  and  that  judgment 
may  vary  greatly  from  true  im¬ 
partiality.  It  is  a  question 
whether  impartiality  is  conso¬ 
nant  with  or  possible  in  such  a 
program. 

“Salesmanship  is  propaganda, 
using  that  word  in  its  best  mean¬ 
ing  as  frank,  open,  direct  appeal. 
To  mix  impartiality  with  sales¬ 
manship  is  like  trying  to  mix 
water  with  oil. 

“The  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  was  a  war  agency  charged 
with  bringing  the  war  home  to 
the  American  people  and  ex¬ 
plaining  U.S.  aims  and  purposes 
abroad.  The  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  Division  was  what  its  name 
indicates.  No  one  suspected 
these  agencies  of  complete  im¬ 
partiality  where  U.S.  interests 
were  concerned. 

“That  was  war.  We  are  now 
concerned  with  a  permanent 
government  program  directed  to 
creating  understanding  of  U.S. 
aims,  our  country’s  cultural 
background  and  the  blessings  of 
democracy.  That  is  a  reasonable 
and  proper  effort  for  Congress 
to  make  provision  for,  but  let’s 
not  confuse  with  it  the  every¬ 
day  function  of  straight  news 
reporting  by  impartial  agencies 
on  which  peoples  depend  for 
knowledge  of  each  other.  Other¬ 
wise  we  shall  be  risking  loss  of 
one  of  those  blessings — the  free¬ 
dom  to  know. 

“Let  us  continue  to  establish 
our  moral  credit  around  the 
world  by  our  efforts  to  maintain 
free  and  equal  access  to  news, 
and  its  communication  and  the 
fullest  exchange  of  news,  leav¬ 
ing  the  actual  conduct  of  that 
exchange  to  those  dedicated  to 
impartial  and  objective  report¬ 
ing. 

"That  way  indeed  lies  the 
national  interest.” 


■  tlTOR  A  PUBLISHIR  fM>  Jaaaery  2«.  1«4« 
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Poll  Discloses 
What  Readers  Want 

continued  from  page  9 


'  with  the  newspaper  profession 
I  in  South  Carolina.” 

Another  resolution  expressed 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Hall  for  “his 
tireless  energies,  laborious  plan¬ 
ning”  and  other  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  making  the  1946  con¬ 
vention  and  institute  “an  out¬ 
standing  success.” 

A  young  newspaperman,  re- 
tiuned  from  three  years  of  war 
in  the  China-Burma  theatre,  and 
now  on  sick  leave.  Major  James 
’  J,  Lever,  Jr„  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers. 

Major  Lever,  former  member 
of  the  Anderson  Independent 
news  staff,  discussed  “The  Truth 
About  Our  Far  Eastern  Prob¬ 
lems,”  saying: 

“Conditions  in  the  Far  East 
are  far  from  good  or  favorable. 
I  would  like  to  see  an  impartial 
and  actual  inventory  of  these 
conditions.” 

Account  Executive  C.  K.  Lil- 
ler  of  Liller,  Neal  and  Battle, 
Atlanta,  told  the  convention 
that  South  Carolina  is  becoming 
the  43rd  state  to  carry  out  an 
advertising  program. 

Advertising  inviting  business 
and  industry  to  locate  in  the 
state  is  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Nation’s  Business, 
Manufacturers  Record,  Fortune 
and  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

South  Carolina  travel  and  re¬ 
sort  advertising  is  being  placed 
in  newspapers  in  the  North  and 
East. 

“Our  policy,”  Mr.  Liller  said, 
“is  not  to  place  any  of  this  ad¬ 
vertising  in  South  Carolina 
newspapers.  The  major  reason 
for  this  is  that  if  we  gave  every 
newspaper  in  the  State  a  portion 
of  this  advertising,  our  funds 
would  be  exhaust^  leaving  no 
money  for  outside  advertising.” 

R.  M.  Cooper,  director  of  the 
South  Carolina  State  Planning 
and  Development  Board  under 
which  the  state’s  advertising 
and  public  relations  program  is 
set  up  and  operated,  told  the 
Press  Association,  “Our  first 
duty  is  to  the  business  already 
established  in  the  State.  .  .  . 
to  make  it  more  contented,  pro¬ 
gressive  and  profitable.  Our 
next  duty  is  to  tell  the  story  of 
South  Carolina  and  its  advant¬ 
ages  throughout  the  Nation. 

“This  is  an  agricultural  state 
and  it  is  going  to  remain  an  ag¬ 
ricultural  state.  Agriculture  in 
the  next  10  years  will  undergo 
the  greatest  changes  in  its  hist¬ 
ory.  It  is  up  to  our  chambers  of 
commerce,  trade  groups  and  the 
press  to  work  with  farmers  in 
foreseeing  these  changes  and 
making  adjustments  to  meet 
them  adequately  and  properly.” 

"The  press  has  a  heater  in¬ 
fluence  than  all  the  politicians 
that  harrangue  the  public,”  Dr. 
G.  H.  Aull,  head  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina’s  Clemson  College  Rural 
Economics  Department,  told  the 
publishers. 

Dr.  Aull,  designated  by  the 
Progressive  Farmer  as  “The  1945 
Man  of  the  Year,”  on  the  basis  of 


his  agricultural  improvement 
survey  conducted  in  Anderson 
County,  S.  C.,  under  auspices  of 
the  Ajiderson  Independent  and 
Daily  Mail,  spoke  on  “South 
Carolina  Tomorrow.”  Outlining 
needed  changes  and  improve¬ 
ments,  he  said  “Whether  they 
will  happen  depends  upon  whet¬ 
her  you  (the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  state)  want  them 
to  happen.” 

“The  newspaper  is  the  family 
textbook  in  America  and  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  a  newspaper  should  re¬ 
gard  himself  as  the  chancellor  of 
a  great  university,”  Dr.  George 
W.  Crane,  author  of  ‘“The  Worry 
Clinic,”  declared. 

“The  American  newspaper  is 
the  major  force  for  education 
in  this  land,  for  on  six,  some¬ 
times  on  seven,  days  of  the  week 
it  touches  100,000,000  adults,”  he 
said.  “It  has  a  greater  influence 
than  that  exerted  by  the  school 
or  church,  and  hence  its  editor 
should  feel  deeply  his  responsi¬ 
bility.” 

“It  is  manifestly  clear  that  the 
postwar  era  presents  a  challenge 
and  a  responsibility  to  the 
press,”  William  L.  Daley,  Wash¬ 
ington  representative  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Editorial  Association,  as¬ 
serted. 

“The  evidence  indicates  that 
competition  from  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  and  new  outfits  will  be 
keener.  Management  problems 
will  be  tougher  and  will  tax 
publishers’  resourcefulness. 
Costs  will  increase  and  will 
probably  bring  publishers  face 
up  with  a  more  intimate  exam¬ 
ination  of  business  practices. 
Too  many  of  our  brethren  dis¬ 
play  persistent  hostility  to 
change.” 

Further,  he  said: 

“When  we  are  railing  against 
the  failure  of  an  advertiser  to 
place  his  copy  despite  proven 
circulation,  put  yourself  in  a 
space-buyer’s  place  and  examine 
the  printing  job,  etc.” 

Associate  Editor  William  Gas- 
kill  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Public  Opinion  reported: 

“President  Truman  is  getting 
a  very  poor  press,  but  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  people  do 
not  like  him.  On  Main  Street 
today  he’s  okay.  He  has  not  lost 
any  substantial  ground.  He  is 
still  okay  with  labor  and  with 
farmers.  Our  polls  show  this. 

“A  strange  thing  is  that  in  our 
polls  the  people  will  favor  or 
oppose  a  thing  in  overwhelming 
majority,  yet  the  persistent  ma¬ 
jority  in  Congress  will  not  agree 
with  them.” 


SMALL 

NEWSPAPER  CHAIN 
FOR  SALE 

■ 

Includes  one  daily  news¬ 
paper,  four  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  and  one  maga¬ 
zine.  Can  be  purchased 
as  a  whole,  or  separately. 
Two  printing  plants. 
Box  No.  3461,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  &'  P  Process 
Dooms 
Bread  Mold 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  young  A  &  P  chemist  dis¬ 
covered  a  way  to  banish  bread  mold,  the  bane  of 
bakers  and  housewives  for  centuries. 

Grain,  one  of  the  oldest  of  human  foods,  con¬ 
tains  an  abundance  of  nourishment,  as  well  as  an 
abundance  of  mold  spores.  Given  a  little  more 
than  average  temperature  and  humidity,  these 
spores  go  into  action  and  the  bread  is  on  its  way 
to  the  waste  heap.  This  happened  to  the  cere¬ 
monial  bread  of  the  ancient  Hebrew’s.  It  plagued 
the  bakers  of  early  Roman  days.  And  it  causes 
the  loss  of  at  least  150,000,000  pounds  of  bread 
in  this  country  each  year. 

But  Dr.  William  H.  Cathcart,  head  of  A  &  P's 
national  bakery  laboratories,  has  found  that  by 
moving  wrapped  bread  through  an  electronic  oven 
and  “broadcasting”  di-electric  heat  through  the 
loaves,  he  can  kill  the  spores  without  affecting  the 
taste,  texture  or  nutritive  value  of  the  bread. 

A  &  P  Laboratories  have  thus  surmounted  one 
of  the  oldest  of  all  food  problems.  They  move  on 
now  to  other  equally  complex  problems  whose  solu¬ 
tion  will  bring  consumers  closer  to  the  perfection 
they  are  entitled  to  in  their  daily  food  purchases. 

Dr.  Cathcart’s  achievement  is  typical  of  the  way 
A  &  P  strives  to  improve  the  quality  of  foods  while 
its  stores  find  better  ways  of  moving  fine  foods  to 
consumers. 

It  is  through  such  effort  that  the  men  and  women 
of  A  &  P  continue  to  do  the  nation’s  most  effective 
job  of  food  distribution. 

A  &  P  FOOD  STORES 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


R  &  R  Names  Three 
RUTHRAUFF  &  RYAN  an¬ 
nounces  the  election  of  three 
vicepresidents:  John  P.  Cohane, 
C.  J.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  and  William 
M.  Spire.  All  three  have  been 
account  executives.  Mr.  Cohane 
before  coming  to  R  &  R  in  1942 
was  with  J.  Walter  Thompson 
and  Lord  &  Thomas.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Carthy  joined  the  agency  the 
same  year,  after  being  with 
Hearst  Comic  Weekly,  Metro¬ 
politan  Group  and  the  New 
York  Daily  News.  Formerly 
head  of  radio  at  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Mr.  Spire  served  two  years 
as  deputy  chief  of  radio  for  the 
OWI. 

Canadian  Official 
R.  B.  PATTINSON  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of  J.  J. 
Gibbons,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Mr.  Pat- 
tinson  joined  the  agency  in  1940, 
as  head  of  copy  and  production. 
In  1944  he  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  Toronto  branch. 
In  addition  to  his  new  appoint¬ 
ment  he  will  continue  to  super¬ 
vise  the  Toronto  branch. 

In  New  Spots 

GEORGE  E.  BLISS,  for  the  past 
17  years  with  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn, 
has  joined  the 
executive  staff 
of  Donahue  & 

Coe,  Inc.  .  .  . 

Diane  Wheelj:r 
H  U  T  C  H  I  N  SON 
from  Tested 
Selling.  Inc.,  to 
Chas.  Dallas 
Reach  Co.,  New¬ 
ark.  .  .  .  Harold 
Holt  from  sales 
promotion  man¬ 
ager,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate, 
to  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding's  mo¬ 
tion  picture  department,  eastern 
division.  .  .  .  Edward  B.  Pope, 
from  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  Aluminum  Company  of 
America,  Pittsburgh,  to  G.  M. 
Basford  Co.,  New  York,  as  ac¬ 
count  manager.  .  .  .  Catherine 
Naylor  from  Monroe  F.  Dreher, 
Inc.,  to  Doherty,  Clifford  &  Shen- 
field,  Inc.,  as  fashion  and  beauty 
stylist.  .  .  .  Avery  McBee,  from 
director  of  public  relations, 
Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  to  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  Hawaii 
manager,  effective  Feb.  1.  .  .  . 
Randolph  A.  Sandberg  from 
Grant  Advertising,  Chicago,  to 
Burton  Browne  Advertising, 
Chicago,  as  office  manager.  .  .  . 
David  C.  Kettner  from  Procter 
&  Gamble,  where  he  was  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  for  Camay  Soap,  to  the 
foreign  department  of  McCann- 
Erickson.  .  .  .  Paul  Cornell  to 
consultant  on  copy  and  public 
relations,  Owen  &  Chappell,  Inc., 
New  York.  .  .  .  John  G.  Schnei¬ 
der  from  vicepresident,  Paul  E. 
Newman  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  to 
the  copy  staff  of  Lennen  & 
Mitchell,  New  York.  .  ,  ,  Robert 
Simpson  from  Reuters  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  the  international  depart- 
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ment  of  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Company,  Bombay  office.  .  .  . 
Stuart  Choate  to  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  Leon  Livingston  Advertis¬ 
ing,  San  Francisco.  .  .  .  Velma 
Clyde  from  MacWilkins,  Cole  & 
Weber,  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Searcy 
Advertising,  same  city.  .  .  . 
Harry  M.  Jobson  to  Leo  Burnett 
Co.,  Chicago,  in  an  executive 
capacity,  and  William  L.  Wed¬ 
dell,  from  NBC,  to  the  agency  as 
vicepresident  as  of  Feb.  15.  .  .  . 
Harold  D.  Frazee,  recently  chief 
of  special  promotion  division. 
OWI,  to  Abbott  Kimball  Co., 
Inc.,  in  an  executive  capacity. 

.  .  .  Elaine  McCune  to  Ad  Fri^ 
Advertising,  Oakland,  as  account 
executive.  .  .  .  Frank  Minehan, 
formerly  media  director  of  Lever 
Brothers,  Boston,  to  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  media 
director.  .  .  .  S.  L.  Huffman,  for¬ 
merly  director  of  advertising 
and  public  relations  for  the 
Tyson  Bearing  Co.,  Massillon, 
Ohio,  to  the  Griswold-Eshleman 
Co.,  Cleveland. 

Service  Stars 

MAJ.  EARL  M.  HOFF,  until  re¬ 
cently  public  relations  officer 
at  General  MacArthur’s  head¬ 
quarters,  has  joined  the  public 
relations  department  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  .  .  .  Harold  B. 
Churchill,  after  44  months  as  a 
corporal  in  the  AAF,  to  Donahue 
&  Coe,  Inc.,  as  an  assistant  ac¬ 
count  executive.  .  .  .  Lt.  Louis  F. 
Demmler,  USNR,  returns  to 
Ketchum,  MacLeod  &  Grove, 
Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  as  director  of 
the  research  and  merchandising 
department.  .  .  .  Howard  Axel- 
berg.  who  recently  received  his 
discharge  from  the  Navy  as  a 
lieutenant,  rejoins  Miller,  Neal 
&  Battle  Advertising,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  as  a  member  of  its  research 
staff.  .  .  .  August  L.  Tonne,  after 
more  than  four  years’  service, 
AAF,  to  the  production  depart¬ 
ment  of  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  .  .  .  Norton  J.  Wolfe,  for 
two  and  a  half  years  a  flying 
ensign  in  the  Navy,  to  the  copy 
staff  of  Donahue  &  Coe,  Inc., 
New  York.  .  .  .  Owen  Smith, 
AAF  for  three  years,  to  mana¬ 
ger,  Los  Angeles  office  of  the 
Leo  Burnett  Co. 

Company  Changes 
DAVID  A.  LIPTON,  formerly 
national  director  of  publicity, 
advertising  and  exploitation  for 
Columbia  Pictures,  has  been 
named  executive  coordinator  of 
advertising  and  promotion  of 
Universal  Pictures,  headquarters 
in  Hollywood.  .  .  .  Eino  J.  Mack- 
LiN  and  Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Crary,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  and  L,  G.  Maison  &  Co.  re¬ 
spectively,  to  the  advertising 
department  of  Abbott  Labora¬ 
tories,  as  copy  writers.  .  .  .  Frank 
D.  O’Sullivan,  Jr.,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  New  York  distrib¬ 
utors  of  the  Crosley  Radio 
Corporation.  .  .  .  John  T.  Galvin 
becomes  the  new  copy  chief  of 
Casco  Products  Corp.,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

Advertising  Personals 
JAMES  M.  CECIL,  president, 
Cecil  &  Presbrey,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  accepted  the  chair¬ 


manship  of  the  committee  on 
public  information  of  the  Red 
Cross  1946  Fund  of  Greater  New 
York  for  the  fifth  consecutive 
year. 

Don  Belding,  vicepresident  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Small  Business  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Thomas  M.  Keresey,  vice- 
president,  Ivey  &  Ellington,  New 
York,  has  received  the  Legion  of 
Merit  for  “outstanding  executive 
ability”  as  chief  of  the  control 
division  of  the  office  of  the  Chief 
of  Ordnance,  Detroit,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  as  assistant  chief  of 
the  stock  control  division. 

Edward  Thoma§,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  New  York,  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  public  relations 
committee  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Coimcils,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Agency  Notes 

CHAMBERS  &  WISWELL,  Inc., 

Boston,  have  moved  to  larger 
quarters  at  250  Park  Square 
Building. 

The  Los  Angeles  office  of 
Meyer  Both  Company  for  han¬ 
dling  “Meyer  Both  Reports  from 
California”  is  located  at  427 
West  Fifth  Street. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  12 


MatMatic  Schedule 
TO  introduce  its  household  prod¬ 
ucts,  MatMatic  Home  Appli¬ 
ance  Corp.,  New  York,  is  sched¬ 
uling  a  newspaper  and  magazine 
campaign.  Copy,  to  break  short¬ 
ly,  will  concern  the  MatMatic 
Fully  Automatic  Electric  Iron, 
first  MatMatic  product  to  be 
available  at  dealers’.  The  news¬ 
paper  schedule  is  not  complete 
as  yet  but  is  to  be  on  a  national 
basis.  Copy  on  other  products 
will  follow  as  appliance  produc¬ 
tion  permits.  Newly  appointed 
agency  is  Hill  Advertising,  New 
York. 

Agency  Appointments 
JOHN  EICHLER  BREWING 
COMPANY  has  appointed 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  Inc., 
Eastern  Division.  A  campaign 
using  newspapers  and  other 
media  is  planned  for  release 
shortly.  .  .  .  Smithfield  Ham  & 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Smithfield, 
Va.,  to  Lamb,  Smith  &  Keen, 
Philadelphia;  Dan  Wettlin,  Jr., 
account  executive.  . .  .  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Central  Manufacturing 
Corp.,  Connersville,  Inc.,  to 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Chicago. 

PoRTis  Bros.  Hat  Co.  and  its 
subsidiary.  Arrow  Glove  Co.,  to 
Olian  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago 
office;  Sunday  supplements  and 
magazines.  .  .  .  The  Cribben  & 
Sexton  Co.,  Chicago,  Universal 
gas  ranges,  to  the  Jacobs  Co., 
Chicago;  Nathan  E.  Jacobs,  ac¬ 
count  executive. . . .  Alpern  Nail 
Cream  Laboratories,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  to  Atlas  Advertising,  that 
city;  to  use  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers,  etc.  .  .  .  Quaker  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  oil  burners,  to 
Cruttenden  &  Eger,  Chicago; 
consumer  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  included  in  ’46  schedule.  .  .  . 
Pharma-Craft  Corp.  to  McCann- 


Erickson  for  advertising  on  Ting.l 
antiseptic,  cream.  .  .  Van  Muncr-I 
iNG  &  Co.  to  Walter  M.  Swert-* 
lager  Co.  .  .  .  O’Brien’s,  Ltd., 
candy  manufacturer,  to  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  Garfield  & 
Guild. 

Brunswick  Radios 
READY  with  a  new  line  of 
radios  and  phonographs. 
Brunswick  Radio  Division  of 
Radio  and  Television,  Inc.,  New 
York,  plans  a  promotional  boost 
via  newspapers  and  magazines. 
The  new  products,  which  are 
being  introduced  this  month, 
will  be  delivered  in  March.  ITie 
company  sells  direct  to  dealers. 
Space  will  be  scheduled  by 
Brunswick  in  local  papers  on  a 
cooperative  basis  with  the  deal¬ 
ers.  The  company  will  sponsor 
the  magazine  drive. 

Advertiser  Notes 
THE  RED  TOP  BREWING  CO., 
Cincinnati,  has  purchased  the 
Clyffside  Brewing  Co.,  same 
city.  Advertising  of  both  will 
be  handled  by  Joseph  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Cincinnati,  with 
copy  to  continue  under  the  trade 
names  of  the  two  concerns: 
Felsenbrau,  for  Clyffside,  and 
Red  Top  Ale  and  Beer,  Barba- 
rossa  Beer  and  Twenty-Grand 
Ale,  for  the  Red  Top  Brewing 
Co. .  . .  Eureka  Vacuum  Cleaner 
Company  has  announced  a 
change  in  name  to  Eureka  Wil¬ 
liams  Corporation  to  “more 
properly  represent  the  combined 
operations  of  the  company’s 
Eureka  and  Williams  divisions 
which  were  established  follow¬ 
ing  the  merger  of  Williams  Oil- 
O-Matic  Heating  Corp.  with 
Eureka  last  year.”  The  com¬ 
pany  is  currently  scheduling  co¬ 
operative  newspaper  copy  with 
retailers  on  its  new  complete 
home  cleaning  system. 

Now  *D  &  D' 

RECENTLY  announced  in  this 
column  was  a  campaign  for 
Gleam,  new  product  of  D  &  D 
Soap  Company,  Oakland,  Cal., 
via  Ad  Fried  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  Oakland.  Since  that  time, 
the  soap  company  has  changed 
its  product’s  name  to  “D  &  D 
Suds,”  to  avoid  confusion  with 
“Gleam,”  product  of  the  Henna-  I 
foam  Co.,  New  York.  Advertis-  I 
ing  scheduled  to  start  in  De-  I 
cember  will  now  break  in  March.  | 
Media  are  newspapers  and  radio,  j 


Australia 


9  Th#  only  {oumal  giving  tha 
now*  of  advartliart,  advartla- 
Ing,  publUhIng,  printing  and 
comtnarclal  broadcaifing  In 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 
If  you  ara  planning  salat  cam¬ 
paigns  or  ara  Intarostad  In 
thasa  tarritorlas  road 
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Bliss 


This  is  New  England 


This  is  a  beehive 
New  England,  with  6.4  per 
cent  of  the  United  States  popu¬ 
lation,  has  11.1  per  cent  of  all 
U.  S.  manufactures. 

Since  the  days  of  the  first 
settlers  —  since  the  beginnings 
of  the  copper  and  brass  busi¬ 
ness,  or  shoes,  or  jewelry,  or 
textiles,  or  machinery  .  .  .  New 
England  has  been  a  beehive  of 
industry. 

Today,  busy  New  England  is  a 
bigger,  brighter  market  than 
ever.  Are  you  here  ? 


This  is  a  sun-dial 

Year  in  and  year  out,  war  or 
peace,  industry  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  maintains  its  steady  pace. 
Perhaps  it’s  the  natural  stabil- 
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ity  of  our  people — perhaps  it’s 
the  fact  that  we  have  such  a 
high  percentage  of  skilled 
workers  .  .  .  but  whatever  it  is, 
of  this  you  can  be  sure — ISew 
England  is  one  of  the  most  even- 
tempered  of  all  market-places. 
That  gives  your  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  schedules  here  a 
chance  to  do  their  best  work, 
week  in  and  week  out. 


This  is  a  messenger 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  re¬ 
liable  messengers,  in  fact,  man 
has  ever  known. 

In  New  England,  newspapers 
have  always  been  as  close  to 
the  people  as  the  old  town  crier 
— all  news  is  important,  local 
news  is  important  .  .  .  and  your 
news  can  be  important. 

Better  get  busy  in  busy  New 
England,  today. 

I,  194« 


N«w  Engla«4  wHk 
6.4  P«r  Ceat  af 
tha  United  States 
Population  H  o  s 
11.1  Por  Cant  of 
Ail  U.  S.  Mono- 
foeturos. 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list ...  Are  you  nsiiig 
enough  newspapers?  These  news¬ 
papers  should  be  working  for 
you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

■•ngor  Daily  Nawt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRt 
Concord  Moalter-SatrM  IB) 

Kaana  Santinal  (i) 

Manchaitar  Union  Laador  (MSI) 

VERMONT 
Barra  TImaa  (E) 

Bannington  Banntr  (E) 

Burlington  Fraa  Fran  (M) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Athol  Dally  Nawt  (I) 

Bavarly  TImat  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MSE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  fost  (M) 

Boston  Fost  (S) 

Boston  Record  S  Amarlaaa  (MS) 
lastoa  Saoday  Advartisor  (S) 

Brockton  Enttrprt**-T1nMt  (I) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-TIni^  Hyannia  (■) 

Fall  RIvor  Horald  Nows  (I) 

Fitchburg  Santinol  (E) 

HavarhIII  Gaiatta  (E). 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (Ml) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard>T1iiiaa  (S 
Naw  Badford  Standard-TbMS  (!) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (I) 

FtHtiald  Barkthira  Bagla  (I) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (B) 

WaHham  Nows  TrIbuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talaoram  and  Bvanlng 
GaioHo  (MSI) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Tolagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Fawtuckat  TImat  (E) 

West  Warwick  Fawtuiat  Vailay  Daly 
TImat  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (B) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Fost  (S) 

Bridgeport  Fost.Talogram  (MM) 

Danbury  Nawt-TImot  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Marldan  Journal  (fc) 

Marldan  Record  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Raglstar  (ESS) 

Naw  London  Day  (B) 

Norwalk  Hour  (B) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Racasd  (MM) 
Waterbary  Rapubileaa  S  Amarlaaa  (kSM) 
Watarbury  Republican  S  Amarlaaa  (Me 
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The  Reuters  general  manager 

^  llllTlf:^l  l^ll*  ^%TOT@  the  AP  and  Reuters  work- 

I  l\jf  ing  together  to  help  bring  about 

my  aa  the  ideal  of  world  press  free- 

^^DOlTCltlOXl  POlTll  ‘^^Tliat,  he  says,  Is  his  mission 

here,  and  it  is  made  easier  by 
By  S.  I.  Monchak  stand  toward  the  State 

*  ■  Department. 

REUTERS  and  the  Associated  He  pointed  out  the  world  now  v.^ 

Press  have  had  a  successful  is  watching  the  U.  S.  State  De-  „  some  tim^against  any 

news  exchange  agreement  for  partment’s  new  informational  R®i^lers  tieup  with  the  British 
the  past  50  and  cultural  program  to  see  if  Government. 

-  years,  b  u  t  t  h  e  it  works.  The  U.  S.  must  take  He  pointed  out  that  Reuters 

late  war  has  the  lead  in  this  field,  he  says,  services  a  news  report  to  the 
changed  world  but  he  warns  against  the  danger  British  Broadcasting  Company 
thinking  and  of  its  projected  activity  in  the  for  shortwave  broadcasting,  but 


By  S.  J.  Monchak 


there  is  a  vital  news  field. 


added  that  he  did  not  know  at 


need  today  to  The  problem  posed  by  gov~  this  time  whether  Reuters 
review  this  ernment  interest  in  presenting  would  discontinue  this, 

unique  relation-  a  news  report  he  views  as  one  He  noted,  also,  that  the  BBC 

ship.  of  the  most  serious — and  com-  charter  with  Reuters  will  come 

So  believes  plex — facing  nations  today.  It  up  for  review  the  latter  part 

Christopher  J.  can  well  afi^ect  world  security,  of  this  year,  there  being  a 

Chancellor,  he  believes.  clause  therein  calling  for  such 

Reuters  general  He  suggested  that  Kent  Coop-  review  after  10  years.  The 
Chancellor  manager,  who  is  er’s  statement  recently  an-  current  charter  has  been  in  ef- 
in  this  country  nouncing  withdrawal  of  AP  feet  since  1936. 

now  primarily  to  effect  a  closer  service  from  the  State  Depart-  Hp  said  it  is  too  earlv  now 
working  agreement  between  the  ment  will  have  world  repercus-  v,-  has  too  much  vet  to  learn 
two  major  news  services.  sions.  about  the  entire  nress  freedom 

He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  “You’ll  hear  more  about  this,’’  situation  as  it  relates  to  gov- 

this  week  in  New  York  he  is  Mr.  Chancellor  declared,  “and  ernments  to  sav  with  any  as- 

not  prepared  at  this  time  to  say  you’ll  hear  it  from  abroad.  It  surance  what  the  Reuters  atti- 

how  such  closer  alliance  can  be  will  give  heart  to  champions  of  tude  toward  BBC  will  be. 

ho  ®  Ihe  globe”  The  Reuters  chief  arrived  in 

situatmn,  he  points  out,  calling  ^j.  chancellor  gave  unquali-  the  U.  S.  Jan.  14  and  will  re- 
thouv^^^”  discussion,  serious  endorsement  to  the  AP's  main  here  until  late  next  month. 

*  action  in  withdrawing  its  news  He  is  calling  on  the  big  names 

that  af  this  W  of  his  mission  Sr 
his  ideas  are  still  in  a  state  of 

flux;  he’s  feeling  out  opinion  in  — — — i— — 

Se""'2x'^i'„Ue!'\^o‘SSd”The  JP  .  Widespread  Misconceptiou 
““1«.  I1„.«  (/Benton:  Oi  Government's  Policy 

But  he  knows  what  he's  drlv-  i.  i  j  ^  ...  j  ^ 

ing  for  and  has  every  hope  that  background  on  the  Asso-  Germany,  Austria  and  Japan, 

when  he  reports  back  to  the  ,  ciated  Press  action  in  with-  where  it  is  now  being  wound  up 
Reuters  Board  of  Directors  early  drawing  its  news  service  from  as  the  private  agencies  take 
in  March  he  will  have  some-  State  Department  use  abroad  over,  and  for  Shanghai.  Manila, 
thing  definite  to  place  on  the  given  this  week  by  Assis-  Singapore,  Saigon  and  Bangkok, 

table  f^rit  secretary  of  State  William  In  these  five  latter  spots  the 

There  is  no  indefinite  think-  Benton  at  a  Washington  press  daily  word  file  has  been  re- 
ing,  however,  on  why  the  conference.  His  statement,  sup-  duced  from  100,000  words  to 
youthful  Reuters  news  chief  pementing  the  letter  he  sent  24,000.  Further,  this  is  now 
seeks  this  closer  entente  be-  week  (E  &  P,  Jan.  19)  to  background  news  rather  than 
tween  his  agency  and  Reuters.  Robert  McLean,  president  of  the  spot  news.  This  service  is  be- 
Here  he  is  straight  and  to  the  follows  in  full:  ing  continued  only  because  in 

point.  “Yesterday’s  statement  of  Mr.  these  areas  American  private 

Briefly,  he  has  a  great  fear  Robert  McLean,  President  of  news  agencies  have  not  yet  be- 
t  h  a  t  various  governments  the  Associated  Press,  recognizes  8on  to  operate.  It  will  be 

throughout  the  world  seriously  the  areas  ‘where  the  aftermath  wholly  discontinued  as  soon  as 

are  considering  going  into  the  of  war  has  created  special  prob-  possible. 

business  of  disseminating  news,  lems.’  This  gives  me  hope  that  “I  have  discovered  that,  in 
To  this  concept,  he  is  unalter-  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  this  first  type  of  activity,  there 

ably  opposed.  Associated  Press,  when  it  re-  appears  to  be  widespread  mis- 

He  stands  for  world  press  views  the  evidence  we  can  pre-  conception  of  the  policy  of  the 
freedom,  “without  government  sent  on  the  vital  importance  of  Government.  Let  me  restate 
interference  anywhere  in  any  present  shortwave  broadcasting  that  policy:  It  is  that  the  gov- 
manner.”  into  such  areas,  will  permit  the  ernment,  through  the  instru- 

But  he  doesn’t  close  the  door  AP  service  to  continue  for  such  mentality  of  the  Department  of 


Widespread  Misconception 
Of  Government's  Policy 


on  nations  operating  informa¬ 
tional  and  cultural  offices  in 


voice  broadcasting.  State,  do  everything  within  its 

“I  like  to  believe  that  the  power  to  break  down  the  ar- 


foreign  nations;  he  agrees  they  present  decision  of  the  AP  Board  tificial  barriers  to  the  expan- 
could  serve  a  useful  purpose.  was  affected  by  a  general  mis-  sion  abroad  of  private  American 
He  Is  firm,  however,  about  a  understanding  of  the  actual  in-  news  agencies.  It  is  to  promote 
government  —  any  government,  formational  activities  now  pro-  such  expansion  and  not  to  corn- 
including  his  own — operating  a  posed  under  my  direction  in  pete  with  it.  That  effort  goes 
service  that  purports  to  give  the  Department  of  State.  There  forward  and  will  continue  to 
honest,  unbia.s^,  objective  news  are  three  different  types  of  ac-  go  forward. 

reports.  Such  a  service  he  tlvities  which  might  be  termed  ”2.  The  Radio  Bulletin  of  the 
waves  away  as  an  impossibility,  ‘newscasting’:  Department  of  State  is  the 

He  sincerely  believes  such  of- 


Ralph  McGill,  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitution,  tele¬ 
graphed  President  Truman; 

“As  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  Committee  on  the  Free 
Press,  which  traveled  around 
the  World  discussing  that  prob¬ 
lem  with  Government  officials 
and  newspaper  people  in  for¬ 
eign  capitals,  I  can  not  see  how 
any  experienced  newspaper  per¬ 
son  can  doubt  not  merely  the 
reliability  but  the  necessity  of 
America  making  its  voice  heard  e 
in  the  areas  not  reached  by  com-  ' 
mercial  media. 

“I  have  seen  Dean  Carl  Ack¬ 
erman’s  letter  to  you,  as  pub¬ 
lished.  and  it  is  based  entirely 
on  a  false  premise.  He  assumes 
the  program  is,  or  will  be,  a 
propaganda  program.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  an  information 
program.  It  is  impossible  to  im¬ 
agine  how  any  person  can  fall 
to  see  the  necessity  for  this 
country’s  telling  its  own  story 
instead  of  leaving  it  to  be  told  I 
by  Britain,  France,  various  ! 
South  American  countries  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  all  of  whom 
daily  buy  and  broadcast  Ameri¬ 
can  news,  giving  it  their  inter-  ■ 
pretation. 

“I  am  sure  neither  Mr.  Cooper 
(Kent  Cooper,  executive  direct¬ 
or  of  The  Associated  Press)  nor 
Mr.  Baillie  (Hugh  Baillie,  pres¬ 
ident  of  The  United  Press)  nor 
any  of  their  staffs  have  listened 
to  the  State  Department’s  broad¬ 
casts,  which  are  neither  propa¬ 
ganda  nor  competitive  in  the 
dissemination  of  news.  There 
is  no  reason  for  this  country  to  i 
remain  silent  and  permit  other  f 
countries  to  interpret  our  news 
and  other  policy  and  our  domes¬ 
tic  problems.  There  is  every 
reason  why  this  nation  should 
be  articulate. 

“The  attitude  of  the  AP  might 
make  a  silent  giant  of  this  coun-  I 
try  when  every  other  giant  and 
pigmy  in  the  world  is  broadcast-  j 
ing  its  own  interpretation  of  I 
American  news  events  and  pol-  ' 
icies.  I  heartily  join  with  other 
editors  in  the  opinion  that  The 
Associated  Press  position  is 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of 
these  facts  and  is  untenable.”  j 
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“2.  The  Radio  Bulletin  of  the 
Department  of  State  Is  the 


He  sincerely  believes  such  of-  “1.  During  the  war  the  Office  second  newscasting  activity, 
ficial  reports  eventually  would  of  War  Information  .sent  to  its  This  Bulletin  sends  daily  to  our 
deteriorate  into  propaganda —  outposts  abroad  a  cable  and  Embassies  and  Missions  abroad 
closely  veiled  or  otherwise —  wireless  newsfile  prepared  from  significant  editorial  opinion 
and.  he  adds;  items  carried  by  the  three  ma-  bearing  on  the  foreign  policy  of 

"Nations  over  the  globe  then  Jor  American  news  services  this  government,  texts  of  impor- 
will  find  themselves  engaged  In  which  approximated  100,000  tant  government  documents,  full 
propaganda  warfare,  which  can  words  daily.  This  service  has  or  excerpted  texts  of  speeches 
have  nothing  but  grave  conse-  now  been  discontinued  every-  by  high  ranking  government 
quences.”  where  In  the  world  except  for  (Continued  on  page  63) 
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officials,  reports  of  congressional 
action,  and  other  government 
documentary  material  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  missions.  Such  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  normally  covered 
by  private  news  agencies.  This 
Bulletin  has  been  a  regular 
function  of  the  Department  of 
State  since  1935.  The  only  ma¬ 
terial  carried  in  the  Bulletin  de¬ 
rived  from  private  news  sources 
is  a  section,  averaging  about 
four  or  five  paragraphs  en¬ 
titled,  ‘Miscellaneous  Press.’ 
This  material  is  prepared  from 
paid-for  wire  service,  and  from 
articles  appearing  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  press.  Such  material  is 
for  the  personal  information  of 
those  who  receive  it.  It  is  not 
competitive  to  the  wire  services 
and  is  not  for  publication. 

“3.  Shortwave  radio  voice 
broadcasts  is  the  third  category. 
The  vital  importance  of  these 
was  discussed  in  my  letter  to 
Mr.  McLean.  If  such  broad¬ 
casts  are  to  present  a  well- 
rounded  picture  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  scene  it  is  obvious  that 
the  service  of  the  major  Amer¬ 
ican  news  services  must  be 
available  in  their  preparation. 
I  must  state  in  all  candor  that 
it  is  inconceivable  to  me  for 
a  national  of  a  Balkan  or  any 
other  country  to  be  able  to 
listen  to  the  Russian  radio  and 
the  British  Broadcasting  Cor¬ 
poration  about  developments 
throughout  the  world,  prepared 
from  material  furnished  by  an 
American  news  agency,  and  yet 
listen  to  an  American  short¬ 
wave  broadcast  from  which  the 
same  source  of  news  is  with¬ 
held. 

“From  the  foregoing  brief  an¬ 
alysis  I  can  only  conclude  that 
the  action  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Associated  Press 
was  taken  under  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  our  proposed  operation. 

“Moreover  I  feel  compelled 
to  draw  attention  to  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean's  statement  of  yesterday 
that  ‘representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment.’  at  my  request  ‘had 
discussed  proposals  with  the  top 
executive  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  with  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  at  its  special  meeting 
last  November.’ 

“Colonel  Noel  Macy,  a  pub- 
li-'her  and  editor  of  newspapers 
with  20  years’  experience,  and 
Acting  Head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Overseas  Press  and  Pub¬ 
lications  Division,  has  furnished 
me  a  memorandum  on  this.  He 
states  that  he  and  Ralph  McGill, 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion.  caUed  on  Mr.  Kent  Cooper 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  Stratton  early  in 
November,  1945.  The  meeting 
lasted  about  a  half  hour.  At  the 
meeting  it  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Cooper  and  not  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  that  Col.  Macy 
and  Mr.  McGill  appear  at  a 
Board  meeting,  already  sched¬ 
uled  and  net  a  special  meeting 
for  this  purpose,  to  be  held 
some  two  weeks  later. 

“Mr.  McGill  being  unable  to 
attend.  Colonel  Macv  attended 
the  Board  meeting  alone.  Col¬ 
onel  Macy’s  interview  with  the 


Board  lasted  no  more  than  25 
minutes.  Much  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  centered  on  the  needs  of 
the  Department  for  a  wire  serv¬ 
ice  to  Germany  and  to  Japan. 
At  this  meeting  it  was  agreed 
that  there  was  no  continuing 
need  for  the  service  to  Japan 
since  the  Japanese  news  agency, 
as  well  as  many  Japanese 
papers,  were  to  receive  AP  re¬ 
ports  directly.  Possibly  some  10 
minutes  of  the  discussion  was 
devoted  to  newscasts.  Colonel 
Macy  pointed  out  that  voice 
newscasts  were  mostly  in  for¬ 
eign  languages  and  included 
languages  aimed  at  such  places 
as  the  Balkans  and  Southeast 
Asia  where  no  other  news  from 
America  penetrated. 

“Colonel  Macy’s  memoran¬ 
dum  continues: 

“  ‘After  the  meeting  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he 
said  that  the  Board  had  decided 
that  their  service  would  not  be 
made  available  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  but  that  it  would 
be  available  for  those  areas 
where  the  AP  did  not  penetrate 
but  only  at  those  poin^  nearest 
to  such  places.  I  called  Mr. 
Stratton  on  the  phone  and 
pointed  out  that  availability  in 
Paris  or  Rome  would  be  of  no 
use  since  the  personnel  prepar¬ 
ing  these  broadcasts  as  well  as 
the  transmitters  used  were  en¬ 
tirely  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Stratton  said  the  Board  had 
thought  that  we  were  still 
broadcasting  from  London  and 
that  in  view  of  my  report  we 
could  discuss  it  further. 

"  ‘Subsequently  I  wrote  Mr. 
Stratton  outlining  the  request 
of  the  Department,  namely  ( 1 ) 
the  German  newsfile  until  the 
Paris  operation  was  set  up  and 
under  way  to  take  its  place,  ( 2 ) 
the  Southeast  Asia  file  until 
that  situation  had  clarified  (as 
to  how  much  news  was  getting 
in  through  private  agencies), 
and  ( 3 )  voice  broadcasting 
abroad,  pointing  out  that  all 
such  broadcasting  was  done 
from  this  country  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  use  AP 
news  on  some  language  pro¬ 
grams  and  not  on  others,  since 
they  all  came  off  one  file.  My 
letter  also  offered  to  come  to 
New  York  and  discuss  the  mat¬ 
ter  further  either  with  him  or 
at  a  Board  meeting.  Mr.  Strat¬ 
ton  said  that  the  letter  com¬ 
pletely  covered  the  matter  and 
nothing  further  was  needed.  In 
this  letter  I  added  a  postscript 
offering  to  pay  for  the  service. 

“  ‘Nothing  more  was  heard 
until  Mr.  Stratton  called  on  the 
telephone  and  gave  the  AP 
Board’s  resolution,  announced 
publicly  last  Monday.’ 

“I  think  the  foregoing  quota¬ 
tion  from  Col.  Macy  bears  out 
my  statement  that  the  AP  ac¬ 
tion  was  arbitrary  and  without 
full  knowledge  of  the  facts." 

Prints  Youths'  Works 

’The  San  Fernando  Valley 
Times,  published  at  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  .Cal.,  has  organized  a 
Young  Writers’  and  Artists’ 
Club  for  boys  and  girls  from 
8  to  16  living  in  the  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley  and  will  publish 
their  winning  compositions 
weekly  in  a  reserved  section  of 
the  paper 
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Requests  President 
To  Stop  Propaganda 


Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  Col¬ 
umbia’s  School  of  Journalism, 
a  member  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  called  on  President 
Truman  this  week  to  scrap 
the  ‘‘official  propaganda”  pro¬ 
gram.  The  text  of  his  letter 
follows: 

“My  dear  Mr.  President: 

With  reference  to  my  tele¬ 
gram  to  you  of  Aug.  15,  1945 
(which  I  did  not  make  public 
at  that  time)  may  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  you  withdraw 
your  support  of  the  Department 
of  State  proposals  for  spreading 
American  propaganda  through¬ 
out  the  world? 

“I  base  this  recommendation 
upon:  the  recent  action  of  the 
Board  of  ‘The  Associated  Press; 
upon  the  statement  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation;  upon  yesterday’s  letter 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
William  Benton  to  Mr.  Robert 
McLean,  and  upon  the  action  of 
the  United  Nations  Assembly  in 
postponing  consideration  of  con¬ 
ferences  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vancing  international  freedom 
of  information.  These  import¬ 
ant  developments  make  a 
change  in  governmental  policy 
and  procedure  imperative  to 
prevent  further  complications  in 
American  relationships  to  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  throughout  the 
world. 

“In  my  telegram  I  urged  you 
to  take  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  the  internation¬ 
al  propaganda  business  as  our 
contribution  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  international  free¬ 
dom  of  news. 

“I  urged  this  action  ‘in  order  to 
restore  the  economic  freedom  of 
newspapers,  press  associations, 
periodicals’  and  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  stations  at  home  and  abroad. 
I  added  the  ‘United  States 
should  demonstrate  to  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  one  of 
the  peacetime  purposes  of  dem¬ 
ocracy  and  liberty  is  peace  and 
order  based  upon  freedom  of 
expression  and  information. 
People  of  the  world  need  to 
have  faith  in  the  integrity  of 
news  restored.’ 

Democratic  Procedure 

“The  education  of  the  peoples 
of  foreign  countries  in  respect 
to  American  policies,  activities 
and  ideals  should  be  primarily 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  our  people  at  home.  ’That 
is  by  means  of  daily  news, 
collected,  interpreted  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  privately  operated 
press  associations,  newspapers, 
periodicals,  books  and  radio. 

“That  is  the  American  way  at 
home.  It  should  be  the  only 
American  way  abroad. 

“Should  the  United  States 
government  now,  in  peacetime, 
proceed  to  scrap  this  democratic 
procedure  and  adopt  the  totali¬ 
tarian  practice  of  substituting 
governmental  education,  our 
government  will,  in  effect,  set  an 
example  for  all  other  govern¬ 
ments  to  expand  their  propa¬ 
ganda  services  throughout  the 


world  including  the  United 
States. 

“Obviously  our  government 
cannot  engage  in  world-wide 
propaganda  on  a  bigger  and 
better  scale  and  deny  to  other 
powers  the  right  to  follow  simi¬ 
lar  policies  and  practice  in  the 
United  States.  ’The  inevitable 
result  will  be  an  increase  in 
alien  propaganda  here  at  home; 
some  of  it  designed  to  influence 
Congressional  appropriations  to 
favor  these  foreign  countries; 
some  of  it  designed  to  add  to  the 
complexity  of  our  domestic  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  problems; 
some  of  it  designed  to  influence 
our  course  of  action  in  contro¬ 
versial  issues  in  foreign  affairs. 

“By  engaging  in  international 
propaganda  we  automatically 
bomb*out  of  existence  our  ideal 
of  freedom  of  news;  an  ideal  to 
which  our  press  is  dedicated, 
not  for  selfish  newspaper  rea¬ 
sons  but  because  journalists  be¬ 
lieve  as  a  result  of  their  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  in  two 
wars  that  the  complete  and 
timely  information  of  all  people 
is  an  essential  requirement  of 
international  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  peaceful  and 
orderly  relationships  between 
nations  and  peoples. 

“Governmental  propaganda  is 
governmental  selection  of  what 
is  news.  Governmental  selec¬ 
tion  and  distribution  abroad  is 
automatically  secret;  it  cannot 
be  known  to  the  American 
people  or  read  and  judged  by 
them  daily  as  they  may  read 
and  judge  the  daily  news  report 
of  our  press  associations,  news¬ 
papers  and  radio  broadcasting 
stations.  The  American  people 
may  read  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical;  they  may 
listen  to  one  or  more  radio  sta¬ 
tions.  Foreign  peoples  may 
like-wise  read  more  than  one 
newspaper  and  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  listen  to  more  than  one 
radio  station  but  our  govern¬ 
mental  short  wave  broadcasts, 
controlled  and  edited  by  gov¬ 
ernment  agents,  cannot  possibly 
be  objective  and  reflect  freedom 
of  opinions.  No  American  citi¬ 
zen  would  sanction  an  exclusive 
governmental  broadcasting  sta- 

{ Continued  on  page  64) 
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continued  from  page  8 
a  distinct  field,  however,  in 
which  State  Department  may 
serve  and  that  is  in  sending 
overseas  verbatim  formal  gov¬ 
ernment  documents.” 

Herbert  Lewis,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
— “The  action  of  the  Associated 
Press  was  over-hasty  and  un¬ 
necessarily  reflects  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  broadcasting  policy. 
A  reconsideration  is  in  order. 
There  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  the  withdrawal  must  stand. 
The  service  should  be  tenta¬ 
tively  resumed  and  continued 
unle^  a  policy  is  adopted  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  standards 
and  best  interests  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.” 

Edward  F.  Crane,  Burlington 
(Vt. )  Free  Press — “Inherent  in 
the  State  Department's  peace¬ 
time  news  broadcasting,  is  a 
type  of  power  politics  for  which 
we  believe  justification  would 
be  diflicult  if  not  impossible. 
We  approve  Associated  Press 
cleancut  handling.” 

L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett 
Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
“Government  is  frank  in  trying 
to  ‘sell’  America  to  the  world. 
Its  propaganda  naturally  will 
tend  to  suppress  the  unpleasant 
and  unfavorable.  Such  dilution 
would  taint  a  wire  service  as 
official  and  unreliable.  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  free  now  to  quote 
news  stories  fully  and  accur¬ 
ately;  warping  them  into  prop¬ 
aganda  pattern  is  another  mat¬ 
ter.  I  vote  AP.” 

Correct  in  Withdrawing 

Sevellon  Brown,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  —  “We  believe 
the  American  press  associations 
are  correct  in  withdrawing  news 
services  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  believe  the  complete 
separation  of  the  American 
press  from  all  government  con¬ 
nections  and  the  consequent  as¬ 
surance  to  other  peoples  of  the 
world  that  American  press  news 
is  independent  and  objective  is 
more  important  as  a  diplomatic 
value  to  us  than  any  propaganda 
value  the  government  couUl  ob¬ 
tain  by  its  use  of  Associated 
Press  or  United  Press  news.” 

John  D.  Ewing,  Shreveport 
(La.)  Times — “I  believe  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  United  Press 
are  100%  correct  in  their  stand 
on  government  broadcasting  of 
news  and  specifically  disagree 
with  your  statement,  ‘The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  were  proud  of  the 
record  of  fairness  and  objec¬ 
tivity  made  by  the  OWI’  during 
the  war.  The  OWI  war  course 
of  injecting  partisanly  preju¬ 
diced  politics  into  its  wartime 
activities  instead  of  sticking  to 
straight  news  or  non-partisan 
philosophies  of  genuine  democ¬ 
racy  is  ample  warning  not  to 
let  government  get  into  this 
field  in  peacetime.  If  news  must 
be  broadcast  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  let  it  be  .purely  factual 
without  comment  or  interpre¬ 
tation  and  under  sole  control  of 
non-political,  non-partisan  net¬ 
works  and  press  associations.” 

Alexander  Jones,  Washington 
<  D.  C.  i  Post — “American  press 
associations  are  in  the  news 


business  around  the  world. 
The  State  Department  is  or 
should  be  in  the  propaganda 
business  —  selling  the  United 
States  to  the  world  as  Great 
Britain  sells  its  empire,  as  the 
Soviets  sell  Russia.  There  is  no 
point  in  the  State  Department 
pretending  that  it  is  interested 
in  news  as  such.  It  is  an  ama¬ 
teurish  and  dangerous  disguise. 
‘The  farther  press  associations  re¬ 
move  themselves  from  govern¬ 
ment  the  happier  all  friends  of 
a  free  press.” 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Chicago  Tribune  ( in  reply  to  a 
letter  from  Miss  Lucile  Gibbons, 
an  employe  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment) — “In  my  opinion,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  would  do  itself 
and  the  principle  of  a  free  press 
infinite  harm  and  seriously  de¬ 
lay  a  free  world  if  it  became 
any  part  of  the  power  politics 
of  the  State  Department,  and 
lent  its  present  high  reputation 
for  integrity  to  conceal  the  great 
evils  inflicted  upon  helpless  and 
innocent  peoples.” 

Henry  T.  Claus,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News  Journal  —  “I  ap¬ 
prove  wholeheartedly  the  AP 
position  in  withdrawing  news 
service  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  see  no  merit  in  Editob 
&  Publisher  plan  for  delay. 
Whatever  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  intentions,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  it  asks  puts  AP  under  the 
risk  of  being  regarded  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  as  a  government 
agency  and  thus  makes  suspect 
all  its  dispatches.” 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  Topeka 
(Kan.)  State  Journal — “The  AP 
and  U.P.  position  is  sound.  The 
way  to  stop  a  wrong  is  to  stop 
it.  Truth  is  better  served  when 
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tion  in  Washington  or  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  a  daily  news  digest 
exclusively  controlled  and  ed¬ 
ited  and  distributed  from  Wash¬ 
ington. 

“Is  it  sound  policy  to  conclude 
that  the  government  is  and  will 
in  the  future  be  impartial  and 
objective  in  its  selection  of 
news  for  export  when  we  know 
that  the  government  could  not 
possibly  be  impartial  and  objec¬ 
tive  if  it  were  engaged  in  the 
domestic  dissemination  of  news? 

“I  know  from  my  observa¬ 
tions  abroad  during  and  in  be¬ 
tween  two  world  wars  that  our 
propaganda  even  in  wartime  is 
burdened  with  official  speeches 
and  statements  of  a  definite 
partisan  character.  It  is  as 
cluttered  with  speeches  as  The 
Congressional  Record  is,  with¬ 
out  the  balance  of  opposing 
points  of  view. 

“Governmental  use  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news  produces  an 
official  tone  to  the  information 
sent,  and,  by  the  nature  of  the 
mechanics  of  handling  that 
news,  the  news  itself  takes  on  a 
different  emphasis  which  shapes 
public  thinking  and  may  shape 
policy,  r^uiring  further  clari¬ 
fication  if  it  does  not  actually 
create  harmful  repercussions. 

“The  same  does  not  apply  at 
all  to  the  distribution  of  news  in 


news  is  processed  by  objec¬ 
tive  non-governmental  handlers. 
When  government  controls  news 
respecting  its  own  functioning, 
objectivity  suffers  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  becomes  a  propaganda 
mill.  The  withdrawal  action 
should  hasten  congressional 
study  of  governmental  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  news.” 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times 
— “The  reasons  for  declining  to 
furnish  the  AP  news  service  to 
the  propaganda  broadcasting  de¬ 
partment  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  are  found  in  the  past  ex¬ 
perience  in  furnishing  such 
service.  News  was  colored  and 
slanted  for  propaganda  purposes 
and  dispatches  were  picked  up 
verbatim  by  competitors  of  AP 
members  in  South  and  Central 
America  and  published  in  com¬ 
petition  with  paying  members. 
Kent  Cooper  could  give  full  and 
logical  reasons  with  proof  if 
considered  in  the  public  interest 
to  expose  the  situation.” 

Ralph  Coghlan,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch — “With  Congress  rests 
the  decision  whether  the  govern¬ 
ment  shall  continue  to  distrib¬ 
ute  news,  and  the  new  State 
Department  office  is  marking 
time  until  definite  policy  is  de¬ 
veloped.  The  AP  and  the  U.P., 
however,  are  not  content  to  wait 
for  the  decision.  Both  news 
agencies  are  withdrawing  their 
services,  and  their  decision 
means  the  government  is  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  important  busi¬ 
ness  of  transmitting  the  news 
and  views  of  America  to  other 
countries.  If  Congress  had  voted 
to  keep  the  government  perma¬ 
nently  in  the  news  business, 
then  the  protests  of  the  two 


foreign  countries  by  American 
press  services  or  short  wave 
broadcasting  by  America’s  pri¬ 
vately  operated  radio  stations. 

“May  I  call  your  attention 
also  to  what  appears  to  be  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  in  Washington  to 
give  out  governmental  informa¬ 
tion  obviously  designed  to  un¬ 
dermine  the  reputation  of  Reu¬ 
ters  News  Agency.  I  have 
confidence  in  the  personal  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  General  Manager,  Mr. 
Christopher  Chancellor,  and  in 
his  policies  for  Reuters.  Even 
though  Reuters’  concept  of  news 
may  not  be  the  same  as  our  own, 
Reuters  is  entitled  to  freedom  to 
formulate  its  own  policies  and 
follow  its  own  practices.  We 
should  recognize  that  freedom 
belongs  to  others  as  well  as  to 
ourselves. 

“Governmental  attacks  upon 
Reuters  and  the  leaking  of  in¬ 
formation  designed  to  embarass 
Reuters  is  not  only  unfair  but  it 
can  easily  lead  to  retaliatory 
activities  throughout  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

“If  our  Government  continues 
its  public  condemnation  of  for¬ 
eign  news  agencies,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  in  a  position  of 
starting  international  psycholog¬ 
ical  warfare  in  time  of  peace 
which  will  inevitably  lead  to 
other  types  of  warfare. 

“Ba.sed  upon  my  own  knowl- 


services  would  have  been  justi- 
fled.  But  their  withdrawal  at  | 
this  time  is  hasty  and  prema¬ 
ture.” 

William  T.  Evjue,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times — “If  the 
AP  is  going  to  become  so  finicky 
in  respect  to  objectivity  in  the 
State  Department,  how  can  it 
continue  to  make  its  news  avail¬ 
able  to  powerful  newspapers 
that  have  long  been  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  propaganda  than 
with  objectivity?  The  AP  it¬ 
self  has  been  subjected  to  the 
charge  that  it  has  not  always 
adhered  to  standards  of  objec¬ 
tivity  in  the  handling  of  news. 
Let  the  State  Department  have 
the  AP  report.  I  am  in  favor  of 
every  proposal  that  will  pro¬ 
mote  international  understand¬ 
ing  and  good  will.” 

Harry  Boyd,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette — “In  our  opinion 
if  this  country  is  to  have  a  gov¬ 
ernment  broadcasting  program, 
the  full  reports  of  objectively 
operated  private  news  services 
should  be  available  to  it  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  com¬ 
parison  of  those  reports  with 
the  government  broadcasts 
would  give  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  revealing  check  on  gov¬ 
ernment  propaganda  aims  which 
are  of  vital  public  concern." 

James  E.  Chappell,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News- Age-Herald— 
“The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
AP  having  established  a  defi¬ 
nite  policy  of  refusing  to  pro¬ 
vide  service  for  news  broadcast¬ 
ing  by  government,  I  think  the 
exact  time  of  ceasing  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  service  is  of  relatively 
minor  importance.  I  see  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  proposal  embodied 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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edge  of  press  associations  and 
newspapers  in  foreign  countries, 

I  am  convinced  that  freedom  of 
international  news  and  subsi¬ 
dized  governmental  propaganda 
are  incompatible.  I  realize  that 
we  cannot  reach  an  understand¬ 
ing  with  the  press  of  the  world 
overnight,  but  I  am  confident 
that  the  progress  of  American 
newspapers  and  press  associa¬ 
tions  during  the  past  ten  years 
has  demonstrated  that  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  press  of  the  world 
to  reach  understandings  based 
upon  mutual  interest  in  the 
timely  exchange  of  news. 

“I  believe  that  if  the  United 
States  Government  will  definite¬ 
ly  and  finally  go  out  of  the  prop¬ 
aganda  business  that  the  press 
of  America  can  make  ihore 
progress  in  the  future.  There 
are  practical  plans  under  con¬ 
sideration  which  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  develop  before  our 
Government  begins  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  abroad  on 
propaganda  which  will  backfire. 

“Peoples  throughout  the 
world  are  sick,  cynical  and 
skeptical  of  all  propaganda. 
This  is  no  time  for  the  United 
States  government  to  offer 
American-made  patent  medicine 
in  the  hope  that  it  will  cure 
everybody  or  anybody. 

“Today  is  the  time  to  scrap 
official  propaganda.” 

PUILISHERfer  January  26.  1946 
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A  letter  to  the 

President  of  the  United  States 


Hon.  Harry  S.  Truman 
President  of  the  United  States 
The  White  House 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

You  state  in  your  message  to  Congress  that — 

“Business  can  in  the  future  pay  higher  wages 
and  sell  for  lower  prices  than  ever  before.” 

In  our  Industry,  our  present  price  structure  was  established 
December  26,  1940  and  then  frozen  by  the  O.P.A. 

Since  then,  average  hourly  wages,  exclusive  of  overtime, 
have  been  advanced  38%,  5%  more  than  the  cost  of  living. 

We  are  still  generally  operating  three  shifts  a  day,  forty- 
eight  hours  to  each  shift  weekly.  We  are  still  paying  peak  war 
wages,  both  hourly  and  weekly. 

As  a  result,  our  operating  losses  have  been  substantial  for 
every  month  since  and  including  August. 

Our  prices  are  still  frozen  at  pre-war  levels. 

Your  statement  obviously  confuses  our  employees  and  is  in 
effect,  an  incitement  for  the  men  in  our  factories  to  strike  and 
to  stop  the  process  of  reconversion  in  our  plants. 

The  end  result  is  inflation  in  prices  and  deflation  of  em¬ 
ployment. 


Respectfully  yours, 

C.  DONALD  DALLAS 
President,  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Incorporated 

(Advertisemfnt) 
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Unions,  Firms  Debate 
Economics  in  Ads 


READERS  of  newspapers  have 

been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  strike  developments  this 
week  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns  as  well  as  in  the  news 
columns.  For  both  labor  and 
management,  in  unprecedented 
fashion,  have  taken  over  paid 
space  to  present  their  views. 

In  the  last  several  days  such 
“explanatory”  copy  has  been 
scheduled  by  General  Electric 
.  .  .  General  Motors  .  .  .  United 
Steelworkers  of  America — CIO 
.  .  .  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  .  .  .  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Company  .  .  .  Revere 
Copper  and  Brass,  Inc.  .  .  .  In¬ 
dependent  Citizens’  Committee 
of  the  Arts,  Sciences  and  Pro¬ 
fessions,  Inc. 

For  reasons  of  speed  most  of 
the  advertisements  have  been 
editorial  style,  all-type  inser¬ 
tions,  many  of  which  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  set  from  tele¬ 
graph  or  telephone  directions. 
The  average  ad  size  has  been 
1.000  lines  with  many  groups 
requesting  full-page  size. 

Many  of  the  groups  have  ar¬ 
ranged  for  their  ad  or  ads  to 
appear  in  principal  cities 
throughout  the  country  as  well 
as  in  plant  cities. 

The  steel  debate  in  the  news¬ 
paper  ads  began  four  days  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  officially  was 
called,  with  both  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America-CIO 
and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute  (which  represents  113 
steel  companies  throughout  the 
country)  running  large  size  ads 
Jan.  18. 

In  question  and  answer  form 
the  CIO  ad  tackled  the  com¬ 
pany  claim  that  the  steel  strike 
would  be  a  violation  of  contract. 
“The  answer  is  No!”  the  ad  de¬ 
clared,  adding  after  a  discussion 
that  the  steel  companies  had 
elected  to  center  their  campaign 
“on  this  phony  issue  simply 
because  the  steel  companies  are 
unable  to  refute  our  claims  that 
a  $2-a-day  wage  increase  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
nation.” 

Headlined,  "There  are  no 
‘hidden’  steel  profits,”  the  Steel 
Institute  ad  came  back  at  union 
charges  of  accruement  of  “swol¬ 
len”  profits  during  the  war 
which  would  provide  for  the 
demanded  "$225,000,000  -a-  year 
increase.”  A  more  recent  In¬ 
stitute  ad  refuted  the  aove  de¬ 
scribed  contract  violation  ad  of 
the  union. 

Steel  Institute  ads,  of  which 
there  have  been  four  since  Nov. 
12,  are  being  carried  by  ap¬ 
proximately  2,000  papers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  Institute  official. 
The  advertising  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  by  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York. 

About  a  week  before  the  elec¬ 
tric  strike  materialized.  General 
Electric  began  advertising  "in 
order  to  be  sure  that  everyone 
understood  the  wage  offer  the 
company  had  made  to  the  work¬ 
ers.”  a  GE  spokesman  said.  Sev¬ 
eral  ads  on  current  issues  have 
run,  ranging  in  size  from 
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800  to  1,500  lines.  Usually  about 
40  newspapers  are  used,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  plant  cities,  but  on 
two  occasions  the  company 
has  assigned  the  ads  "across 
the  board."  (Jeneral  Electric’s 
agency  is  BBD&O. 

With  the  automotive  workers’ 
strike  in  its  third  month.  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corp.  continues  its 
series  of  500-line  “economic”  ads 
in  cartoon  style.  The  GM  sched¬ 
ule,  it  is  reported,  is  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis,  with  ads  scheduled 
in  all  plant  cities.  For  special 
strike  issues  the  company  has 
placed  full-page,  all-type  insti¬ 
tutional  ads  in  a  special  list  of 
papers. 

Before  “S-Day”  had  arrived 
in  its  plants  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  Canton,  Ohio, 
ran  an  ad  on  "Why  the  U.S.A.- 
CIO  won’t  accept  the  17Vfe%  pay 
raise  offer  and  why  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  the  type  of  wage  in¬ 
crease  proposed  in  their  counter¬ 
offer  endangers  the  American 
economy.”  The  ad  included  a 
chart  comparing  the  present 
hourly  rate,  the  new  hourly  rate 
under  CIO  formula,  and  a  new 
hourly  rate  under  Timken 
formula. 

Although  it  is  as  yet  strike 
free.  Revere  Copper  and  Brass, 
Inc.,  also  ran  an  ad  this  week 
pertaining  to  the  strike  situa¬ 
tion.  Addressed  to  President 
Truman,  the  ad,  handled  through 
St.  Georges  &  Keyes,  Inc.,  New 
York,  took  him  to  task  for  his 
recent  “confusing”  statement, 
“Business  can  in  the  future  pay 
higher  wages  and  sell  for  lower 
prices  than  ever  before.”  The 
ad  ran  in  New  York  City  and 
Wa.«hington  papers  and  in  the 
five  cities  where  Revere  plants 
are  located,  in  two  metal  papers 
and  in  two  business  papers.  It 
measured  1.000  lines. 

Captioned,  “Say,  who  is  the 
public  anyway?”  an  ad  by  the 
Independent  Citizens’  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Arts,  Sciences  and 
Professions,  Inc.,  headed  by 
Fredric  March,  called  for  active 
support  of  the  strikers  on  the 
grounds  that  "labor’s  welfare  is 
your  welfare,  too” 

Those  groups  placing  ads  re¬ 
port  little  trouble  in  obtaining 
newspaper  space,  despite  the 
tight  newsprint  situation.  "Most 
of  the  papers  seem  to  think  ads 
of  this  nature  are  important,” 
one  company  executive  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  of  late  has  been 
carrying  a  high  percentage  of 
the  labor  and  management  ads, 
James  W.  Egan,  Jr.,  advertising 
director,  said,  "We  have  given 
a  special  priority  to  advertise¬ 
ments  on  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest  on  which  there  is  contro¬ 
versy,  believing  that  it  is  a 
healthy  sign  when  each  side 
tries  to  get  public  understand¬ 
ing  for  his  viewpoint.” 

With  the  Times,  carrying  the 
strike  ads  has  not  meant  re¬ 
fusal  of  anv  other  advertise¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Egan  explained,  but 
rather  a  juggling  of  options. 


Editors'  Expressions 
On  Use  of  News 
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in  your  editorial;  in  fact,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  considerable 
merit.” 

H.  J.  Haskell,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star — “CJovernment  news 
broadcasts  inevitably  become 
government  propaganda.  It  is 
perfectly  proper  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  broadcast  official 
statements  and  to  establish  in¬ 
formation  bureaus,  but  official 
news  broadcasts  would  be  re¬ 
garded  with  suspicion  abroad 
and  would  tend  to  discredit  news 
agencies  on  which  they  were 
based.  I  believe  AP  and  U.P. 
perfectly  justified  in  discontinu¬ 
ing  service  to  the  government 
for  peacetime  broadcasts.” 

Nelson  Poynter,  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times — “The  AP  Board 
seems  to  gauge  its  chastity  by 
whether  a  service  is  for  free 
or  the  government  pays.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  the  duty  of  govern¬ 
ment  to  fill  in  gaps  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  private  agencies 
leave  in  the  foreign  field.  As  a 
client  of  U.P..  AP  and  INS,  I 
don’t  fear  the  government  buy¬ 
ing  them  but  I  do  fear  the 
second  -  rate  government  news 
service  which  otherwise  will 
develop  to  fill  a  vacuum  in  for¬ 
eign  information.  If  govern¬ 
ment  broadcasters  and  newsmen 
distort  or  pervert  AP,  U.P.  and 
INS  news  we  can  count  on  other 
broadcasters  and  newsmen  to 
expose  such  abuse.” 

Trusts  Regular  Bureaus 

Barney  Thompson,  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Register  Republic  and 
Morning  Star — “If  we  are  to 
have  profound  influence  in  in¬ 
ternational  affairs  and  if  we  are 
to  encourage  trade,  our  State 
Department  will  need  the  sup¬ 
port  of  accurate  news  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  for  broadcast.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  AP  and  U.P.  in 
their  desire  to  keep  news  free 
from  suspicion  of  propaganda, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  of  what  our 
State  Department  would  do 
with  the  news  budgets  of  the 
wire  services.  I  am  inclined  to 
suspect  temporary  bureaus  set 
up  for  special  purposes.  I  trust 
our  regular  government  depart¬ 
ments.” 

Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une — “I  think  AP  and  U.P.  serv¬ 
ice  should  be  continued  to  the 
State  Department  until  Con¬ 
gress  determines  what  is  to  be 
national  policy  regarding  world¬ 
wide  information  service  han¬ 
dled  by  the  State  Department. 
I  am  much  opposed  to  propa¬ 
ganda  service  and  any  such  proj¬ 
ect  should  be  sharply  limits  to 
factual  information  service.  Big 
question  in  my  mind  is  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  having  government  con¬ 
tinue  shortwave  broadcasting 
around  the  world.  I  should  pre¬ 
fer  to  have  this  handled  thfough 
private  channels  but  if  Congress 
decides  it  is  national  policy  to 
have  the  State  Department 
carry  on  such  projects,  I  think 
American  privately-owned  news 
services  should  cooperate  with 
the  government  with  equitable 
restrictions  and  compensa¬ 
tion.” 


Cannot  Use 
Network  Plan, 
GM  Tells  Group 

General  Motors  Corp.  has 
stated  its  belief  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Advertising 
Network,  as  G.M.  understands 
its  proposed  method  of  opera¬ 
tion,  is  not  feasible  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  several  newspaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  informed  publishers 
in  a  letter  sent  out  Thursday. 

The  firm’s  opinion  was  made 
known  this  week  by  Dolph  H. 
Odell  of  General  Motors’  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  with  representatives  of 
newspapers  in  the  network  and 
men  from  the  agencies  serving 
its  automotive  divisions. 

The  letter  follows: 

“Mr.  D.  H.  Odell  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  section  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation  call^ 
a  meeting  at  the  Recess  Club  on 
Jan.  23,  1946,  consisting  of  a 
group  of  Detroit  representatives 
and  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  following  agencies:  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  Kudner  Agency, 
Inc.,  D.  P.  Brother  &  Co.,  and 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams.  He 
requested  us  to  report  to  our 
publishers  their  thinking  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proposed  newspaper 
network,  on  the  basis  of  pub¬ 
lished  information. 

"It  was  stated  that  Marion 
Harper,  in  his  investigation  to 
secure  opinions  of  the  group 
plan,  had  not  contacted  any  of 
the  agency  men  present.  Mr. 
Odell  did  talk  to  Marion  Harper 
in  Chicago,  and  said  that  at  that 
time  he  told  Harper  the  plan  as 
outlined  was  not  practicable  for 
General  Motors  and  its  divi¬ 
sions.  Mr.  Odell  stated: 

"1.  A  single  insertion  order 
and  a  single  bill  will  not  encour¬ 
age  more  extensive  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  by  General 
Motors.  General  Motors’  divi¬ 
sions,  due  to  their  cooperative 
system  of  advertising,  cannot 
effectively  use  the  plan.  Each 
agency  expressed  the  desire  to 
do  business  direct  with  the 
newspaper. 

“2.  Because  of  their  coopera¬ 
tive  scheduling,  variation  in 
sizes  of  copy  is  an  essential  part 
of  their  advertising  planning  by 
towns,  as  it  is  based  on  specific 
sales. 

“3.  General  Motors  will  expect 
to  receive  from  any  newspaper 
a  rate  as  low  as  is  available  to 
any  advertiser  buying  through 
the  network  in  the  same  vol¬ 
ume  or  against  any  available 
scale  rate,  whichever  is  lower. 

“Mr.  Odell  feels  this  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  of  interest  to  you 
because  General  Motors,  despite 
the  seasonal  variation  of  auto¬ 
mobile  selling,  was  for  years 
the  nation’s  largest  general 
newspaper  advertiser  and  i^ 
looking  forward  to  being  so 
again.” 

■ 

Mauldin  on  Vacation 

Beginning  Jan.  28,  Bill  Maul¬ 
din  will  take  a  four  weeks’  va¬ 
cation  from  his  panel  “Willie  and 
Joe,”  Laurence  Rutman,  acting 
manager  of  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate,  announced  this  week. 
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Makes  Its  Bow 
In  Miami  Beach 

Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Jan.  23 — 
The  Miami  Beach  Morning 
Star  has  made  its  bow  on  the 
newsstands  here. 

It  has  a  tabloid  format,  fol¬ 
lows  a  conventional  treatment 
of  news,  provides  complete 
sports  coverage  and  uses  art 
liberally. 

John  D.  Montgomery  is  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  newcomer, 
which  complements  his  after¬ 
noon  newspaper,  the  Miami 
Beach  Sun-Tropics,  which  has 
been  a  daily  since  1940.  Both 
papers  are  members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  and  are  produced 
in  the  same  plant. 

First  edition  on  Jan.  14  was  72 
pages  and  included  a  review  of 
Miami  Beach’s  growth  during 
the  last  quarter  century.  Reg¬ 
ular  issues  since  then  have  been 
16  pages. 

The  Star’s  managing  editor  is 
Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  who  was 
with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  tor 
five  years,  assistant  manager  of 
that  paper’s  Cleveland  bureau, 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  bu¬ 
reau  and  for  a  year  wrote 
“What’s  News”  a  page  one  re¬ 
view  of  the  day’s  events.  He 
later  served  as  Sunday  editor 
of  the  Middletown  ( O. )  Journal, 
In  the  slot  is  Niver  W.  Bea¬ 
man.  former  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Greenwich 
(Conn.)  Time  and  city  editor 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Sports  editor  is  Irv  Mandell, 
erstwhile  assistant  sports  editor 
of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle  and  more  recently  sports 
edjtor  of  the  southern  Germany 
edition  of  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Clharles  W.  Smith,  general 
assignments,  is  a  former  member 
of  the  Chicago  News  Bureau 
staff  and  recently  attached  to 
Army  Air  Corps  public  relations 
in  the  Pacific. 

Frank  Kearns,  rewrite  and 
general  assignments,  is  former 
city  editor  of  the  Morgantown 
(W.  Va.)  Post,  was  deskman  on 
the  old  Miami  Tribune  and  be¬ 
fore  the  war  Wcis  on  the  Sun- 
Tropics  staff. 

Sue  Kelly,  hotel  beat  and  so¬ 
ciety,  was  with  the  Office  of 
Censorship  in  Miami. 

The  Star  carries  amusement 
columns  by  Ed  Sullivan,  Louis 
Sobol  and  Paul  Bruun,  the  lat¬ 
ter  a  Star  staff  writer. 

Edson  Smith,  Boston  Herald 
financial  writer,  contributes  a 
daily  column  on  the  investment 
field,  which  is  part  of  a  full  fi¬ 
nancial  page. 

Montgomery  is  the  son  of  the 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Junction  City  (Kan.)  Daily 
Union.  He  has  previously  pub¬ 
lished  the  Coral  Gables  Riviera 
and  the  Havana  Post.  Until 
1939  he  was  a  member  of  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Carly 
Byoir  and  Associates  and  he 
was  also  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  late  Henry  L.  Doh¬ 
erty’s  hotel  properties  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  He  has  written  stories 
about  a  trip  around  the  world 
and  travels  in  South  America. 


Washington.  Jan.  24 — Robert 
McLean,  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  publisher  and 
Associated  Press  president: 
Norman  Chandler,  publisher. 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Ben 
McKelway,  managing  editor, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  will 
leave  this  week  on  a  five 
weeks'  trip  through  the  Orient 
as  guests  of  the  war  and  Navy 
Departments.  They  will  spend 
most  of  their  time  in  China. 


R.  A.  Hearst 
Co-Publisher 
In  Oakland 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Jan.  21 — Ran¬ 
dolph  A.  Hearst,  son  of  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  has  become 
affiliated  with  the  Oakland  Post- 
Enquirer  as  associate  publisher 
with  Ingraham  Rand. 

Hearst,  who  was  recently 
elected  vicepresident  of  Hearst 
Publications,  Inc.,  was  before 
the  war  assistant  to  the  publish¬ 
er  of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
with  the  Atlanta  Georgian. 

He  was  recently  honorably 
discharged  from  the  Army  Air 
Corps  after  three  and  one-half 
years  as  a  pilot  and  instructor. 

During  his  service  he  was 
with  the  air  transport  command 
and  piloted  planes  to  England, 
Italy,  Sicily  and  India,  then  be¬ 
came  an  instructor  at  the  air 
transport  command’s  trans¬ 
oceanic  school  at  Homestead.  | 
Fla.  I 

New  PM  City  Editor  | 

Howard  Allaway,  PM’s  assis-  ' 
tant  managing  editor,  has  been  | 
transferred  from  the  news-  i 
paper’s  national  desk  and  made  I 
city  editor,  replacing  Arnold  j 
Beichman,  recently  resigned.  , 
Tom  O’Connor  is  assistant  city 
editor.  Recently  returned  from 
service.  Edward  Brause  suc¬ 
ceeds  Allaway. 


READY  MARKET 
FOR  SURPLUS 
MECHANICAL 
MATERIALS 


Newspapers  with  surplus  Mechanic 
Equipment,  and  who  desire  to  sell  it,  j 
can  profitably  make  an  announcement 
in  Editoi  &  PviLiSBU  Dassified 
Ads  which  are  read  everywhere. 

Surely,  the  more  you  tell,  the  more 
you  sell. 

This  policy  explains  the  success  of 
the  brand-name  advertisers  and  the 
century-old  department  stores.  Ad- 
vertisinK  is  the  life  of  trade. 
yitt  advertiser  writes'.  "We 
find  that  advertisements  in 
other  trade  publications  do 
not  bring  anywhere  near  the 
number  of  replies  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  Ads." 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  ADS 
STIMULATE  SALES  FOR 
ADVERTISERS 


Wiggins  Out; 
Bidder  to  Edit 
St.  Paul  Paper 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Jan.  22 — 
B.  H.  Bidder,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  announced  today 
changes  in  the  editorial  man¬ 
agement  of  newspapers  under 
which  J.  R.  Wiggins,  the  editor 
of  both  newspapers  will  no 
longer  be  connected  with  the 
publication. 

The  post  of  editor  will  be  as¬ 
sumed  by  Mr.  Bidder  who  will 
take  the  title  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  commenting  on  the 
alteration  of  the  staff  set-up  Mr. 
Bidder  explained  that  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  ownership  to  as¬ 
sume  a  more  direct  part  in  the 
editorial  and  news  management 
than  it  has  hitherto  undertaken. 

Wiggins  Statement 

In  a  statement  to  the  staff, 
J.  R.  Wiggins  advised  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  department 
that  “irreconcilable  differences 
as  to  news  and  editorial  policy” 
had  developed  between  him  and 
Mr.  Bidder.  “It  is  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  ownership  to  exercise 
whatever  control  over  policy  it 
chooses  to  exert,”  Wiggins  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

He  expressed  his  satisfaction 
with  the  reputation  for  integrity 
and  accuracy  and  fairness  that 
the  newspaper  enjoyed  and 
voiced  his  continued  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  members  of 
the  staff. 


Filan  Injured 

Frank  Filan.  AP’s  itoR 
photographer  who  won  the 
Pulitzer  Prise  ior  his  war 
scenes  on  Tarawa,  suffered  a 
severe  fracture  of  the  left  arm 
in  a  truck  accident  in  China 
this  week.  Two  Chinese  Army 
officers  were  killed  when  the 
truck  in  hhich  they  were  rid¬ 
ing  with  Filan  overturned  near 
Kalgon.  Filan  was  taken  to 
a  Shanghai  hospitaL 


Louis  Ruppel  loins 
Merchandise  Mart 

Chicago,  Jan.  21  —  Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Ruppel,  former 
^itor  and  radio  publicist,  as 
Public  Relations  Director  of 
The  Merchandise  Mart,  here, 
has  been  announced  by  Wallace 
O.  Oilman,  general  manager, 
of  the  world’s  largest  commer¬ 
cial  building.  Ruppel.  who  is 
already  at  work,  returned  to 
Chicago  from  his  California 
home  to  take  the  job. 

Ruppel  was  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Times,  editor  of  the  Herald- 
American,  and  with  Crowell- 
Collier  and  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  in  New  York 
before  joining  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  in  1942.  He  continues  a 
Captain  on  inactive  status  after 
having  served  in  the  Pacific. 


Stereotypers  are  supposed 
to  be  RIGHT  the  FIRST  TIME 

No  proof  reader  points  out  their  errors,  hence  no  syste- 
motic  chance  for  correction.  Only  the  stereotyper's 
own  hasty  inspection  of  his  work  discloses  the  flaw  that 
may  call  for  a  re-mold  or  another  cast.  .  .  .  Few  trades 
that  maintain  such  speed  are  under  greater  compulsion 
to  be  right  the  first  time.  Equipment  and  materials 
should  have  such  dependability  as  is  found  in  Certified 
Dry  Mats  with  their  easy  molding,  rapid  scorching  and 
excellent  first  casts. 


/D 


for  depenaubte  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORFORATION.  9  RockafMlw  Fleza,  0«pl.  F,  Hwtr  Yofh  M.  N.  Y 
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Virginia  Press 
Award  Given 
Robbins,  Short 

Richmond,  Va.,  Jan.  21 — Two 
Virginia  newspapermen  —  both 
former  presidents  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  —  re¬ 
ceived  the  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  of  the  VPA  at  the 
28th  mid-winter  convention. 

The  presentations  by  Gov. 
W.  M.  Tuck  were  made  to  Au¬ 
gustus  Robbins,  Jr.,  editor  of 
Hopewell  News,  and  Carl  N. 
Short,  general  manager  of 
Roanoke  Times  and  World- 
News.  The  two  tied  for  the 
award  in  mailed  ballots. 

Selection  of  Short  for  the 
honor  was  credited  to  his  efforts 
to  make  certain  that  no  news¬ 
paper  should  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  for  lack  of  newsprint. 

Robbins  was  cited  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  activities  in  behalf  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  seeking 
more  national  advertising. 

Contest  Awards 

Winners  of  the  four  VPA  con¬ 
tests  for  editorial  and  reportor- 
ial  excellence  were  also  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  three-day  con¬ 
ference  at  the  Hotel  John  Mar¬ 
shall  here. 

Awards  to  dailies  follow; 

Editorial  writers  —  First,  E. 
Lewis  Knowles,  Staunton  Eve¬ 
ning  Leader,  for  a  series  on  mu¬ 
nicipal  affairs;  second,  Vir- 
ginus  Dabney,  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  for  nine  editorials 
dealing  with  election  frauds; 
third,  Asa  W,  Reese,  Radford 
News-Journal,  for  an  editorial 
of  May  29,  entitled,  “So  I  Can 
Be  Free.” 

News  story  writing — first,  Dan 
J,  Cronin,  Roanoke  World-News, 
for  a  story  on  the  way  in  which 
Roanoke  celebrated  V-J  Day; 
second,  Charlton  Whitehead, 
Norfolk  Ledger  -  Dispatch,  tor 
her  story  on  the  arrival  of  2,412 
soldiers  on  a  Navy  transport; 
third,  Warner  Twyford,  Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot,  for  story  of  ar¬ 
rival  of  soldiers. 

Feature  writing — first,  Charles 
L.  Hurst,  Newport  News  Daily 
Press,  explaining  the  workings 
of  the  city  government;  second, 
Laura  Majewski,  Waynesboro 
News  -  Virginian,  occupational 
therapy  for  soldiers;  third.  Jack 
Kilpatrick,  Richmond  News 
Leader,  story  on  veteran  printer. 

News  service  staff  writing — 
first,  Harry  C.  Nash,  Jr.,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  Norfolk,  for  a  story 
on  the  United  States  peacetime 
fleet;  second,  Frank  E.  Taylor. 
Jr.,  formerly  of  the  Associated 
Press,  Richmond,  now  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  ter  a  story  on  greater 
educational  opportunities  for 
Negroes;  third,  Mrs.  Valarie 
Edinger,  Associated  Press,  Rich¬ 
mond,  for  a  story  on  helping 
veterans  into  civilian  roles  at 
Camp  Pickett,  Va. 

Forrest  Gives  Talk 

Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  declared  that  enduring 
world  peace  depends  upon  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  among 
the  people  as  well  as  among 
statesmen. 

He  said  the  U.  S.  is  solidly 
behind  the  cause  of  world  press 


freedom,  and  that  the  time  has 
come  to  carry  the  cause  to  the 
United  Nations  Organization. 

“We  cannot  sit  around  in  the 
kind  of  world  we  have  in¬ 
herited,  a  world  in  which  some¬ 
one  figuratively  may  be  carry¬ 
ing  an  atom  bomb  in  his  vest 
pocket,  and  permit  international 
deals  to  be  made  behind  the 
curtains,”  he  declared.  “If  we 
are  to  survive  secret  deals,  then 
secret  diplomacy  must  go  and 
world  affairs  must  be  conducted 
in  the  open.” 

George  T.  Bertsch,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  said  the  big  increase 
in  circulation  during  the  war 
years  was  due  partly  to  intense 
and  sustained  news  interest 
about  the  war,  partly  to  the 
large  influx  of  population  to  the 
urban  communities  and  partly 
to  added  money  in  people’s 
pockets. 

“The  picture  from  now  on 
will  be  different,”  he  said. 
“News  will  not  be  as  exciting 
and  the  average  pay  envelope 
will  be  curtailed.” 

He  urged  that  papers  build 
circulation  slowly  and  soundly. 

A  prediction  that  more  money 
will  be  spent  for  merchandise 
in  1946  than  even  in  the  peak 
year  1945  was  made  by  Donovan 
A.  Eastin,  advertising  manager 
of  Miller  &  Rhoads  department 
store.  He  predicted  that  selling 
competition  will  grow  keener 
as  merchandise  becomes  more 
plentiful  and  that  stores  must 
look  ahead  to  “sounder  and 
better  promotion.” 

■ 

Year-End  Edition 

The  Janesville  (Wis. )  Gazette 
recently  published  a  56-page 
“Year-End”  edition,  composed  of 
three  sections  in  which  three 
full-page  color  ads  and  a  color 
cartoon  on  the  front  page  were 
featured.  “Headlines  of  1945” 
was  the  theme  of  the  special 
edition. 

Labor  Truce  Over, 
CNPA  Warned 

continued  from  Page  11 

fact  that  the  Santa  Ana  Register 
is  considering  extending  its  plan, 
limited  at  present  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  throughout 
its  plant,  according  to  Publisher 
C.  H.  Hoiles. 

Dan  L.  Beebe,  publisher  of  the 
Oroville  Mercury-Register,  re¬ 
ported  he  has  us^  a  bonus  sys¬ 
tem  for  six  years,  resulting  in 
improved  goodwill  and  greater 
efficiency  among  employes.  He 
divides  10%  of  the  gross  profit 
among  all  workers  in  accord 
with  their  pay  and  seniority. 

Hits  Radio  News  Cost 

Paul  Bodenhamer,  editor  of 
the  Redding  Record-Searchlight, 
expressed  strong  disapproval  of 
radio  stations  having  access  to 
wire  service  reports  at  no 
greater  cost  than  newspapers. 

“Without  showing  any  enter¬ 
prise  in  going  after  the  news, 
radio  stations  can  get  the  cream 
of  the  news  after  papers  dig  it 
up,  and  broadcast  it  before  the 
papers  have  a  chance  to  go  to 
press,”  he  said. 

Hugh  Walls,  general  manager, 
Sacramento  Bee,  suggested  that 


because  so  many  newspapers  are  the  State  Department;  loans  to 
applying  for  FM  station  permits,  press  associations  of  equipment 
the  association  might  consider  in  Iraq  and  China;  and  helping  r 
establishing  a  radio  division  in  news  services  get  into  such 
its  industrial  relations  bureau  to  countries  as  Iran,  Spain  and  I 
handle  labor  problems  arising  Turkey.  | 

from  dealings  with  unions  in  the  The  second  phase  of  the  pro¬ 
broadcasting  field.  gram  is  to  “supplement”  private 

Facsimile,  said  Walls,  will  be  enterprise,  Macy  said.  He  pointed 
no  competition  to  newspapers  in  out  that  in  Russia,  which  does 
the  foreseeable  future.  He  based  not  permit  private  firms  to  estab- 
his  opinion  on  the  experiments  lish  publications,  the  State  De- 
of  the  Fresno  and  Sacramento  partment  is  publishing  a  maga- 
Bee,  which  furnished  a  small  zine  giving  the  American  view- 
number  of  receiving  sets  and  point.  In  Arabia,  where  it  would 
provided  repair  and  mainte-  be  “economically  unsound”  for 
nance  service.  private  agencies  to  serve  because 

“Within  a  short  time,  the  peo-  of  the  low  degree  of  literacy,  the 
pie  asked  us  to  take  the  sets  government  supplies  that  need 
out,  because  they  were  too  much  “because  it  is  important  that  the 
bother,”  he  declared.  few  people  who  determine  pol- 

Other  Resolutions 

.  ^ ,  We  come  into  the  picture 

Among  other  resolutions  wherever  an  area  is  not  sus- 
adopted  were  the  following :  ceptible  to  commercial  exploita- 

tion,”  he  explained. 

William  Knowland  of  California.  „  ,  ,  ,  j  . 

son  of  Publisher  J.  R.  Knowland  .  also  declared  that  factual 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune,  and  information  is  distributed  to  ex- 
that  of  his  associates  on  the  Sen-  such  occurrences  as  lynch- 

ate  Surplus  Properties  Investi-  >ngs  and  race  riots,  which  many 
gating  Committee,  and  urging 

release  of  typewriters,  office  and  se^ationalize.  ,  ,  .  .  , 

mechanical  equipment  needed  Gov.  Warren  laud^  the  state’s 
by  newspaper^  newspapers  for  helping  main- 

tame  homefront  morale  during 
Urging  an  investigation  re-  tjje  w-ar,  “when  no  group  had 
garding  the  continued  scarcity  greater  difficulties  in  manpower, 
of  photographic  supplies,  which  materials  and  machinery.” 
some  publishers  said  seriously  -you  made  my  job  easier,”  he 
handicapped  their  operations.  said,  “because  you  kept  the  peo- 
Empowering  appointment  of  a  pig  content.  You  didn’t  neglect 
committee  to  study  elimination  reporting  the  intimate  things  of 
of  the  2%  cash  discount  on  ^  community  that  make  the 
weekly  newspaper  advertising,  hometown  newspaper  so  val- 
Authorizing  the  association  to  uable  ” 
study  weeklies’ advertising  rates.  xhe  association’s  executive 
circulation  and  costs.  committee  for  1946  will  com- 

Referring  action  on  the  sec-  prise,  besides  the  officers  already 
ond-class  postal  rate  issue  to  named,  Clarence  H.  Hoiles. 
the  association  president,  with  Santa  Ana  Register;  Carl  R. 
no  specific  recommendations.  In  Lehman,  Santa  Rosa  Press-Dem- 
this  connection,  Charles  Milton,  ocrat;  A.  C.  Hammond,  Willits 
Mesa  (Ariz. )  Tribune,  a  guest  News;  Larry  Freeman,  Delano 
at  the  convention,  reported  that  Record;  and  Lovett. 

Arizona  publishers  are  protest-  The  1946  advisory  committee 
ing  the  plan  to  boost  second-  will  comprise  the  following: 
class  rates.  George  Dawley,  Biggs  News; 

Information  Plan  Told  DeBakcsy,  Fon^na 

„  ,  a  t  iir  i.-  _  Herald;  Paul  A.  Jenkins,  El  Cen- 

Col  Macy  flew  from  Washing-  ^ro  Post-Press;  Walter  Kane, 
ton  to  address  the  luncheon  Bakersfield  Californian;  Walt 
meeting  Jan.  19.  He  told  the  Keene,  Mountain  View  Register- 
publishers  the  government  s  new  Leader;  Abe  Kofman,  Alameda 
information  program  was  carry-  Times-Star;  Dean  S.  Lasher, 
ing  out  President  Truman  s  as-  Sun-Star;  Harvey  R. 

signment  of  building  in  the  Ling.  Burbank  Review;  Fred  „ 
hearts  and  rninds  of  people  McPherson,  Jr.,  Santa  Cruz  Sen- 
everywhere  a  full  and  true  pic-  tinel-News;  Don  Mathewson, 
ture  of  the  American  people  and  ^^uras  Plaindealer;  Roy  Pink- 
government.  grton,  Ventura  Star-Free  Press: 

“The  movies  and  circulation  Grady  Setzler,  Blythe  Palo 
of  news  regarding  freak  occur-  Verde  Valley  Times;  Sid  Conk- 
rences,  violence  and  other  fea-  lin.  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram; 
tures  not  typical  of  American  Norman  Chandler,  Los  Angeles 
life  have  given  peoples  in  for-  Times;  C.  A.  Maghetti,  Davis 
eign  lands  a  distorted  idea  of  Enterprise;  Don  O’Kane,  Eureka 
America,”  he  said.  “Fear  and  Newspapers.  Inc.;  Orvin  B. 
misunderstanding  of  America  Gaston,  Vallejo  Times-Herald; 
can  cost  us  friends  and  allies  we  Seymour  Sterling,  Sanger  Her- 
may  need  in  times  of  crisis.”  aid;  Floyd  McCue,  Redwood 
To  provide  a  true  picture  of  City  Star- Advertiser;  M.  Z. 
America,  the  State  Department’s  Remsburg,  Vista  Press;  A.  M. 
international  press  and  publica-  Gilbertson,  Temple  City  Times; 
tions  division  has  a  twofold  pro-  Hal  Roach,  Arcadia  Tribune;  A1 
gram,  Macy  explained.  Houser,  San  Francisco  News; 

One  is  to  assist  wire  services,  and  Lowell  Jessen,  Turlock 
magazine,  book  publishers,  the  Daily  Journal. 
movies  and  other  agencies  to  J.  Hart  Clinton,  publisher  of 
gain  full  access  to  foreign  coun-  the  Son  Mateo  Times,  was  re¬ 
tries.  “Private  enterprise  can  elected  chairman  of  the  associa- 
do  the  best  job  in  this  respect,”  tion’s  industrial  relations  bu- 
he  said.  reau.  Paul  Beck,  co-publisher  of 

Macy  cited  as  examples  of  the  Oceanside  Blade-Tribune, 
such  assistance  the  lower  cable  was  general  convention  chair- 
rates  to  Bermuda  negotiated  by  man. 
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[  H.  M.  Crist,  71, 

'  B'klyn  Eagle 
Ex-Chief,  Dies 

Harris  McCabe  Crist,  71,  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  vicepresident 
of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  until  his 
retirement  in  1934,  died  Jan.  19 
at  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Mr.  Crist  began  his  career  on 
the  Eagle  in  1893  as  office  boy 
for  the  newspaper’s  Washington 
bureau.  Before  long  he  became 
assistant  to  Addison  B.  Atkins, 
Eagle  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent.  When  Mr.  Atkins  died  in 
1905,  Mr.  Crist  took  over. 

He  specialized  in  political  sur¬ 
veys  and  in  forecasting  public 
opinion,  and  supplied  outstand¬ 
ing  coverage  of  the  Portsmouth 
Peace  Conference  of  1905. 

Before  he  began  his  two-dec¬ 
ade  period  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Eagle  in  1914,  he  was  city 
editor  and  news  editor. 

Mr.  Crist  was  a  crusader.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  managing  editorship  the 
Eagle  was  a  powerful  force  for 
good  in  Brooklyn  and  through¬ 
out  New  York  City,  hitting  out 
hard  against  ambulance  chasing 
and  corruption  in  banking  and 
politics. 

Mr.  Crist  welcomed  progres¬ 
sive  change.  On  one  occasion 
he  said : 

“Reporters  have  become  so 
habituated  to  telephoning  in 
boiled-down  stories  that  they 
forget  that  readers  can  be  more 
interested  in  knowing  if  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  divorce  has  bobbed 
hair  or  a  wig,  or  if  the  prosecut¬ 
ing  attorney  is  fat,  thin,  or  wears 
a  mustache. 

“Sidelights  like  these  make 
newspaper  stories  human.  Just 
as  a  merchant  in  bonds  or  bis¬ 
cuits  must  constantly  apply  him¬ 
self,  so  a  newspaperman  must  be 
constantly  on  the  alert,  trying 
to  determine  what  the  public  is 
interested  in.  He  must  have 
willingness  to  make  changes,  a 
willingness  to  walk  along  new 
paths.” 

■ 

Charles  S.  Palmer,  60, 
Dies  at  Saranac  Lake 

Charles  Sill  ( Carl )  Palmer, 
60,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  the  News  Corporation,  died 
Jan.  20  at  his  home  in  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.  The  company  pub¬ 
lishes  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  Gazette. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Palmer  &  Palmer. 
New  York  newspaper  brokers. 
Survivors  are  his  wife  and  his 
father,  Charles  M.  Palmer  of 
Saranac  Lake.  A  brother.  Dean 
Palmer,  died  four  years  ago. 
Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Min¬ 
neapolis. 

■ 

J.  D.  Shott,  78,  Dies 

Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  21 — 
James  Daniel  Shott,  78,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bluefield  Daily 
Telegraph  Printing  Company 
and  brother  of  Hugh  Ike  Shott, 
owner  of  the  Telegraph,  morn¬ 
ing,  and  the  Sunset  News,  after¬ 
noon,  and  radio  station  WHIS, 
died  at  a  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
hospital  Jan.  16, 


McGeorge  Gets  Plaque 

Toledo,  O.,  Jan.  23 — Dick  Mc¬ 
George,  Toledo  Blade  sports 
writer  who  covered  military 
operations  of  the  37th  ( Buck¬ 
eye)  Division  on  Bougainville 
and  Luzon,  was  presented  a 
plaque  for  his  work  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Robert  S.  Beightler,  di¬ 
vision  commander,  and  Frank 
J.  Lausche,  Ohio  governor. 

■ 

Resumes  Weather  Map 

A  weather  map  indicating 
wind  force  and  velocity  and 
weather  fronts  as  well  as  rain, 
snow,  clouds,  etc.,  has  been  re¬ 
sumed  by  the  New  York  Sun. 
Publication  of  the  daily  map  had 
been  suspended  during  the  war. 


Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTtO 
(Cash  wMt  Ordar) 

I  tim*— .10  par  Naa 
4  timaa— .40  par  Una  par  IntarHan 

HELP  WANTED  AND 

ALL  OTHH  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  tima — .90  par  Rna 
I  Mmat — .80  par  lina  par  iniartlaa 
4  Hiwat  .70  par  Hna  par  InfarMea 
3  linai  minimum 
Caunt  5  words,  ona  Dna. 
H>I»MS  CLOS€  WH)N«SBAY  NOON 


Nawtpapar  Brakara 


OAPABIiB  HAKDUVa,  baring,  tail¬ 
ing,  mergera,  dalliaa  or  waokUet,  any¬ 
where  in  n.  8.  Ha  laatea  ar  trades. 
Len  Felghnar  Ageney,  HaahTille,  Mleh. 

MAT  BSOTHBB8.  Binghamton,  M.  T. 
Batabliahad  1914.  Newapapera  bonght 
and  sold  withent  pabUeity. 


COM FlDBHTIAIa  information  on  daily 
newapaper  preportiea.  W.  H.  Olovar 
Oo.,  Ventnra,  Oallf. _ 

★  it  We  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
Stypc-s,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
5,  Calif. 


Nawapapart  For  Sale 


A  IiIVE  growing  Weakly  in  Suburban 
New  York  nets  96,000-99,900  including 
publithera  salary  on  919,000 — 916,000 
CToaa.  Holds  brilliant  itromiee  for 
future.  No  plant.  Price  916.000.  No 
time  for  eurloeity  seekers.  Box  8300, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DAILY  NEWSPAPEB 
City  9,000  population.  Well  staffed 
and  adequate  equipment.  Chance  for 
development.  Business  and  bnilding 
980,000  for  immediate  sale.  Write 

Box  3498.  Editor  A  Piiblish-r. _ 

LABGEST  PAPER  in  largest  town  in 
county.  Weekly,  $5,200  cash,  terms 
on  balance  for  quick  sale.  Terrell 
Index,  Terrell,  Texas. 


Newspapers  Wanted 


PXTBLISBEB  wlehee  ta  buy  aewMsa- 
p«r.  990,000  dawn  paymant.  Replias 
eeafldeatial.  Bax  8157,  Editor  A  nb- 
Hehar. _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  in  thriving  city 
wanted.  Will  make  $100,000  initial 
down  payment.  Particulars.  Box 

3578.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

VETERAN  wants  small  newspaper. 
Would  consider  part  interest  with  op¬ 
tion  to  purchase  balance  later.  Prefer¬ 
ably  in  Eastern  States.  Box  3553, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOXTNO  WEEKLY  publisher,  34,  wants 
all  or  control  daily  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  or  Maryland.  Have  $40,000 
cash.  George  Clanton.  Tappahannoek. 
Va. 


Mockuical  Equpmeat  For  SaU 

64  PAGE  0088  OOTOna 
4  units — doable  folder — 98  9/16  ent- 
off  AO  Motor,  oomploto  otoroe.  Will 
do  eolor. 

S3  PAGE  0088  8TRAiaHTLINB 
4  decks — single  width — ^38  9/16  out-off. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

6S8  E.  Main  8t.,  Roeheotor  4,  H.  Y. 


GOSS  4  Unit  press.  One  condition, 
Goodrich  rollers,  A  0  motor  drive. 
George  0.  Oxford,  Logsa,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


LUDLOW,  Model  5  Lino,  with  Mono¬ 
melt  7A3  Mats,  etc.  Englewood  Jour¬ 
nal,  Englewood,  N.  J. 


Mechanical  Eqnipmaat  Waalad 


WASTED 

Ooss  press,  slaglo  width  (two  pages 
wids),  ISH  inch  printing  diometsr — 
9lH  inch  ent-off  or  dock  for  eamo. 
Give  fall  details  and  priesa.  Box 
1042.  Editor  A  PnbllskoT. _ 

WANT  16  TO  24  page  press  with  at 
least  one  color  and  complete  Stereo 
equipment.  Must  be  in  best  condition. 
Send  price  and  complete  details.  W. 
O.  Stroud.  The  Journal,  Tupelo,  Miss. 
WISH  to  purchase  Stereotype  chases 
for  Go.ss,  2  plate  wide.  Press.  23-9/16" 
cutoff,  22"  column,  8  columns  12  ems 
wide.  Times  Journal,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


WANTED — Two  Corners  for  six  wire 
Cutler-Hammer  Conveyor.  Box  3511, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPLETE  SET  of  Photo-Engraving 
equipment  wanted.  H.  M.  Furlow, 
Bristol.  Tennessee. 


Newspapers  Press  Engineers 

MACHINISTS  —  Dimantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants  re¬ 
pairs.  maintenance,  service  nationwide. 
LORRNZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 
35  Rose  Street.  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Business  Opportunities 

IN  LOS  ANGELES,  aggressive,  pro¬ 
motion  minded  advertising  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  will  add  two  new  news¬ 
paper  accounts.  Will  specialise  in 
sales  and  service  to  accounts  and 
agencies  on  West  Coast.  Tf  you  desire 
atomic  representation  there  write  Box 
3547.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FOR  SAIE  -Puhlieation  of  national 
interest  ineliiding  over  15.M  stencils  of 
paid  in  ailvance  subscribers,  also 
newsstand  cireiiintion.  Write  Box 
3583,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Help  Wnaled  A^yttimag 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  One  who 
is  thoroughly  experienced  and  not 
afraid  to  SELL.  I  am  looking  for  a 
man  who  wants  to  service  regular  ac¬ 
counts  and  solicit  new  oneti  In  short, 
a  man  who  Ukei  to  sell  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  because  be  likes  and  knows 
it,  and  knows  he  can  produce.  We  will 
pay  this  man  a  good  salary.  The  posi¬ 
tion  is  permanent  on  a  mid-west  daily 
and  ail  applicants  shonld  state  age. 
dependents,  experience,  salary  and 
when  available.  Address  Box  3430, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ADVEBTISINO  MANAGER  wanted 
for  newspaper  In  a  mid-western  town 
of  14,000  popniation.  Circniation 
8,500.  In  writing  state  qualifications 
and  salary  wanted  to  start  with.  Here 
is  a  Job  with  plenty  of  opporunity  for 
advancement.  Address  Peru  Daily 
Tribune,  Pern.  Indiana. 


ADVERTISING.  Experienced  man 
wanted.  Must  be  able  to  lay  out  and 
sell  copy.  Permanent  job.  Progressive 
daily.  When  applying  give  previous 
experience  and  enclose  late  snapshot 
of  yourself.  The  Danville  Register, 
Danville,  Virginia. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  wanted  by 
progressive  small-town  Kentucky  daily. 
Job  is  permanent  with  opportnnity  to 
advance.  Must  be  sober,  reliable. 
Good  layouts  and  copy  and  ability  to 
sell.  Send  full  details  with  picture, 
salary  desired.  Box  3366,  Editor  A 


IDITOR  & 


PUBLISHER  for  Janaar 


Help  Wanted — Advartiaiag 


HAVE  OPENING  for  live,  young  od- 
vertieing  man  who  ean  make  good  lay- 
onta  and  tell.  Job  might  be  eia  montha 
or  longer  or  might  be  permanent.  Serv¬ 
ice  man  now  overtena  baa  eall  and  ex¬ 
pected  beck.  Opportnnity  for  good 
man  with  deaire  to  locate  in  “Air- 
conditioned”  Oregon  to  take  tesnporary 
poaiUon  and  wait  for  opening  alae- 
whare.  Olty  over  10.000  on  daily  of 
9,000  alrenlation.  Addraes  fnll  in¬ 
formation  to  R.  K.  Croniae,  Box  116. 
Albany,  Oregon. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVEBTISINO 

Salesman  for  progressive  daily  near 
New  York  City.  Man  willing  to  move 
to  new-  location  de.sired.  Profitable 
arrangement  assured  through  steady 
advaneenient  for  man  who  can  sell  and 
is  willing  to  prove  it.  Write  stating 
age,  experience  and  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  3539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIEO  ADVEBTISINO 
Spare  time  jobs  open  all  over  United 
States  for  Advertising  Salesmen.  Work 
need  not  interfere  with  present  job, 
can  be  done  after  hours.  Permanent 
positions  open  too.  The  American 

V'eteran,  P.  O.  Box  1107,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 


ASSISTANT  OLASSIFIEO  MANAGER 
Medium  sised  New  York  State  daily 
ia  eroating  a  poat  for  an  asiistant  to 
Iho  0AM.  Good  poasibilitiea  for  ag- 
greaaiva  saleiman  who  can  aasnme 
eompleto  responaibility.  Writ*  atating 
ago,  experience  and  salary  reqnire- 
menta.  Box  8267,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


ADVERTISINa  SALESMAN 
Wanted  by  61  year  old  daily.  Only 
Daily  in  Central  Louisiana.  Perma¬ 
nent  proposition  for  right  man.  Most 
bo  experienced  in  copy  and  layout. 
Favorable  working  conditions.  Give 
references,  starting  salary  expected 
and  experience  in  first  letter.  Write 
Hunter  Jarreau,  Mgr..  Town  Talk, 
Alexandria.  La. 


CAPABLE  LAYOUT 
man  with  Sales  ability  to  anperviso 
and  handle  Local  acconnta.  Lowitton 
Tribnne,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


EXPERIENCED  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  man.  Prefer  young  Veteran  far 
good  position  as  second  man  on  small 
Northwest  daily.  Write  Box  3567, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WirtiJ  CbcrfaH— 


OIROULATION  PROMOTION.  An  ex¬ 
ceptional  opportnnity  with  brilliant 
future  awaiti  young  man  (under  80) 
in  mid-west.  Fnndamental  knowledge 
of  carrier  selling  and  diatrlct  manage¬ 
ment  essential.  Man  selected  mast 
demonstrate  originality  and  adaptable 
ideas  for  boy  promotion.  Shonld  pos¬ 
sess  likable  personality  combining  sg- 
gressivenesa  and  diplomacy.  This  ia  a 
large  order  bat  a  real  opportunity. 
Prefer  single  man  who  it  free  to 
travel  extensively.  Oive  fullest  pos¬ 
sible  details  concerning  edncation, 
backgronnd,  present  salsi^,  and  in¬ 
clude  picture  in  application  to  Box 
8464,  Editor  A  Pnbltsher. 


Circulation  Promotion  Manager 

Important  Houthwestem  Newspaper, 
with  a  proven,  constructive  character 
building  policy  among  carrier  boys, 
wants  an  experienced  promotion  man 
to  head  these  activities.  Must  he  a 
man  of  high  moral  character,  ener¬ 
getic  and  capable  of  inspiring  young 
carrier  organization,  of  working  with 
district  managers  in  city  and  country, 
and  have  experience  in  planning  and 
designing  elTeetive  carrier  boy  promo¬ 
tion.  A  well  paying  position,  with 
unlimited  future,  in  a  fine  city,  with 
a  growing  newspaper.  Give  full  par- 
tirulars  and  salary  requirements  in 
letter  of  application.  Box  3522,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


OIROULATION  MANAOEB 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  com¬ 
bination  in  Southwest  seeking  circu¬ 
lation  manager.  Submit  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  snapshot  in  first  letter. 
Box  8466,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Classified  Ads  Cant.  Next  Page 
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_ Help  Wanted — CiroJatioM _ 

PBOMOTION  SIANAOEB 
Catholic  Magaiine,  New  York  area, 
wants  man  with  experience  for  mail 
promotion,  schools,  and  other  means  of 
secnring  circulation.  Good  salary  to 
right  man.  Write  giving  experience 
and  qualifications.  Box  8527,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

HalpWaim  ffgfrial 
BDITOB 

For  outstanding  Southern  OaUfomla 
twice-weekly  paper.  Permanent  Job 
on  snceaseful,  independent,  growing, 
home-owned  paper  in  Bonthem  OaU- 
fomia’e  finest  small  town.  Small  but 
attraetiye  modem  home  available  for 
rent  with  Job.  Should  be  familiar 
with-  all  phases  of  weekly  operation, 
though  Job  will  be  newsgatkering  ana 
editorial. 

Most  be  good  newsgatherer,  good 
writer,  good  at  layout,  able  to  work 
together  with  small,  congenial  organ¬ 
isation,  and  able  to  inspire  the  best  in 
subordinates.  OIto  personal  statistics 
and  history.  Job  experience  and  past 
earnings,  submit  examples  of  past 
work,  also  some  expression  of  personal 
views  on  some  social,  economic,  or 
Mlitical  problems  you  think  important, 
ulve  approximate  salary  range  ex¬ 
pected.  Recommendations,  college  de- 

Kee  required.  Box  8802,  Editor  k 
iblisher. 

EDITOR 

An  experienced  newspaperman  wanted 
who  can  assume  complete  control  with 
established  trade  paper.  Must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  creating  mer¬ 
chandising  articles  which  will  be  of 
interest  and  value  to  retailers.  Only 
replies  giving  complete  background 
and  salary  will  be  considered.  Box 

8507,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR — •Experienced  in  Scientific  or 
Medical  subject  matter,  for  National 
Health  organization.  New  York  City. 
Write  fully,  stating  age.  background, 
etc.  Box  35.56,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
ASSISTANT  EDITOR 
For  National  Retail  Business  magazine 
located  in  Chicago.  All  around  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Production,  lay¬ 
out  feature  writing,  rewriting.  Give 
background,  starting  salary  expected. 
etc.  Box  8524.  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
ASSISTANT  SOCIAL  EDITOR 
College  trained  young  woman  inter¬ 
ested  in  becoming  assistant  social  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  medium  sized  Daily  along 
Eastern  Seaboard.  Box  3531,  Editor 
k  Publisher, 

COPT  EDITOR 

Permanent  position  on  one  of 
Connecticut’s  largest  dailies  with 
good  opportunity  for  advancement 
now  open  as  result  of  staff  en¬ 
largement.  Experience,  accuracy 
»"<l  background  are  essential  for 
this  well  paid  position.  New  Eng¬ 
land  hackgronnd  and  war  Vet. 
preferred.  Write  fully  giving  ali 
details  in  first  letter  including 
salary  expected.  Definitely  not 
interested  in  beginners  or  juniors. 
Write  Box  3530,  Editor  k  Pub- 
lisher, _ 

COPY-READER — Good  job.  top  pay 
for  fully  experienced  top-notch  desk 
man.  Day  work.  Middle  west.  Pref- 
wence  giyen  single  man  because  of 
hon^sing  shortage.  Box  3561,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

hCANAOINO  EDITOR 
For  Weekly  Business  Publication. 
Must  know  how  to  develop  news,  be 
good  at  layout.  Include  complete  in¬ 
formation.  with  age  and  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  8509,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
llsher, _ 

MANAOINO  EDITOR 
National  Jewish  publication  needs 
Managing  Editor  who  knows  the  Jew¬ 
ish  field  and  has  a  thorough  grounding 
in  Newspaper  makeup  and  copy  read¬ 
ing.  The  National  Jewish  Post,  P.  O. 

Box  1833.  Indianapolis.  Indiana. _ 

ICANAGING  EDITOR  and  reporter 
wanted.  Rockland  County  Messenger. 
Haverstraw,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  —  Prefer 
young  Veteran  for  good  position  as 
reporter  on  small  Northwest  daily. 
Write  Box  8566,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


_ Help  Wanted — Editorial _ 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPBNINa 
For  an  editor  of  a  HounUio  States 
daily  newspaper.  The  type  of  man 
we  want  la  one  who  la  able  to  invest 
910,000.00.  We  alto  have  an  opening 
for  a  business  manager  on  the  tame 
basis  on  a  daily  which  we  expect  to 
purchase  in  the  next  few  months.  Do 
not  answer  either  of  these  positions 
iiB]6tt  you  would  euro  to  lnTwt  In  • 
sound,  money-muking  nowipspor  and 
work  hard  for  a  normal  salary  with 
an  opportunity  for  increased  tals^ 
and  dividends  based  on  hard  work. 
Box  3434,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ _ 

COMBINATION  reporter  and  photog¬ 
rapher  who  knows  or  can  learn  quickly 
how  to  handle  Speed  Graphic,  also 
know  or  learn  darkroom  operation. 
Extensive  experience  not  essential  if 
yon  know  little,  willing  to  learn  more. 
Write  news  editor,  Niles.  Mich..  Daily 
Star.  _ _ 

REPORTER— We  have  an  opening  for 
a  first  class  newsman  who  can  qualify 
as  a  WRITER.  Send  samples  of  signed 
articles,  educational  background,  sw- 
ary,  ete.  A.M.  paper.  Southern  N.E. 
Box  8837.  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER — .Toiirnalism  graduate  pre¬ 
ferred.  Northern  New  England.  $35 
starting.  Write  fully.  Box  3565. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER  Good  man  with  real  nose 
for  Veil'S.  Good  town.  Good  pay. 
Post-Heraid.  Berkley.  W.  Va. 

SPORTS  EDITORSHIP 
Open  on  mid-west  MORNING  news- 
psper  In  city  of  more  than  200,000 
population.  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  and  keen  interest  in  all 
sports  Including  every  phase  of  out¬ 
doors  sport  sctivltiev.  Also  must 
have  good  personality,  write  con¬ 
cisely  and  simply,  and  be  able  to  speak 
in  public  on  sports  topics.  College 
education  preferred.  Box  8805,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  is  looking  for 
a  top  notch  Sports  Editor.  MorniM 
and  Sunday  operation.  Sound  staff, 
oooiperative  management,  great  op¬ 
portunity.  Send  full  particulars  to 
Managing  Editor.  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
Milwaukee  1.  Wisconsin. 

STATE  EDITOR  WANTED 

Permanent,  well-paid  job  ns  state- 
town  editor  on  evening  New  England 
dailv  open  to  steady,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable  applicant.  No  beginners,  float¬ 
ers  or  persons  not  especially  inter¬ 
ested  in  town  copy.  References,  record, 
salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 
Ideal  spot  for  experienced  middle- 
aged  man  who  liken  small  city  life. 
Box  3529,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SUBURBAN  EDITOR 
Good  copyreadCT  and  makeup  man  to 
take  full  charge  of  suburban  edition 
of  eastern  daily  newspaper.  Night 
work,  permanent  Job  at  Guild  scale  or 
above.  If  yon  know  something  about 
farmers  and  small  towns,  so  roach  the 
better.  Fine  low  living  coat  city  in 
which  to  live.  Want  a  real  editor  who 
can  direct  coverage.  Box  8463,  Editor 
ft  Pnblisher. 

TELEORAPH  DESK— SWING  MAN 
Upstate  N.  Y.  evening  has  opening 
about  Feb.  1  for  alert  man  with  tele¬ 
graph  and  general  copy  desk  experi¬ 
ence.  Must  he  able  to  take  oyer  wire 
news  desk  when  required.  Give  sal¬ 
ary,  full  information.  Box  3560.  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 
Prefer  mature  woman  who  can  write 
local  food,  fashions,  etc.,  and  handle 
syndicated  matter.  Should  know  make¬ 
up.  Good  salary,  exceptionally  low 
living  costs  snd  most  oeautlfnl  city 
on  Lake  Erie.  Write  full  details,  ago, 
references,  salary  requirements,  etc., 
to  Ken  Toolll,  Oo-Pnblisher,  Dispstch- 
Hersld,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

WRITERS — 2,  Vets  with  pre-army 
experience  for  staff  of  new  O.I.- 
hacked  travel  magazine  in  mid-west. 
Also  free-lancers’  fiction  snd  western 
hemisphere  features.  8-5c  wd..  2.500 
limit — also  pix.  Box  3577.  Editor  ft 
Pnblisher. 


Help  Wanted — Promotiou  Literary  Agency  Servica 

WRITE  aETIOLBS.  $76  to  $760  pM 
DUTANT  MMamnss.  Boohs,  pl^ 

fiction  marketed.  Free  reading.  Berths 
ON  MANAGER  Klausnor,  180  B.  40tk  8t.,  N.  I.  0.  II. 

Newspaper  in  the  ^  ^  ‘  - 

3”  class,  published  _ Sitaahoas — Ctrcuiatiea _ 

■k,  is  expanding  its  OIROULATIOH  MANAGER 

«n!>WenceH"ma*n*tn  experienced  home  delivery,  ABO,  mall 
f DnSfni*  nUlf promotion  offloa  and  mail  room,  16  yrs, 

*nf  ”p„b?ic  I"**  dailiaa-  Interested  in  magaslas 

staging  of  Public  publications.  On  present  Job  7  yrs. 

Married,  Knight  Templar,  member 
1  SOMA.  Available  80  days’  notice. 

saUry  be-  Box  8811,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

the  riiht  man  one  OIROULATION  MANAGER 

t  opportunities  in  Who  is  on  bis  toes  and  has  years  ot 

emotion  today.  successful  experience  behind  him, 

wants  permanent  location  on  a  paper 
complete  outline  of  that  is  going  places.  Full  knowle^ 

I  other  qualifications  ABO,  Junior  Merchant  operatioai. 

a  recent  snap  shot  Don’t  drink,  no  financial  worries,  best 

of  references.  Now  in  West  but  will 
Editor  ft  Publisher  consider  Middle  West  or  West  Oosst. 

Box  3428,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

_  OIROULATION  MANAGER 

— ~ — - ; -  Returning  Army  officer  available  now. 

— Administrative —  Age  38;  family.  17  years’  experience, 

secutive  Seven  years  prior  to  entering  service 

_  was  circulation  manager  of  large  Eve- 

™  ning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Oan  give 
WANTED  for  Texas  excellent  references  from  former  em- 
doing  about  $250,-  pioyers.  Interview  or  details  on  re- 
usinesB.  This  job  will  Box  3470,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

:‘ye“ar;*  S^^rwiu'be  OIROULATION  MEAGER 

the  opportunity,  with  H  years  experience,  37  years  old; 
her  scale  than  most  m»med  2  boys.  Now  employed  bnt 
ame  size.  In  answer-  good  reason  desirw  change.  A^ll- 
ils  about  your  qnalifl-  “’’’e  30  days  notice.  Can  furnish  best 
It  yourself  which  will  refernces.  Personal  interview  can 
cessitv  of  askinw  fnr-  be  arranged.  Prefer  South  or  Middle 

B«  8488  Edftor  ft  West.  Box  3446,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

OIROULATION  MANAGER 
15  years’  experience.  Home  Delivery, 

-  Newsstand,  Street  Sales,  5,000  to 

»d — Mockamcal  50,000  circulation.  ’Two  price  raises. 

———————  Now  employed.  Box  3512,  Editor  ft 

r  MECHANICAL  Publisher. 

vho  can  assume  com-  ■  '  - 

Bcessary  of  large  mod-  SiteatioM — Admimstrativq — Exaoihq 

plant.  Man  between  — - - 

t  be  familiar  with  ail  JUST  ANY  J[OB 

iment  used  in  all  de-  not  wanted  by  Naval  Lieut.,  24,  who 
trical  controls  and  yearns  to  aid  growing  community’s 
d  building  construe-  progressive  publisher  of  medium  or 
e  general  experience  small  daily,  or  largo  weekly  in  keeping 
ot  interested  in  any  pace  with  tomorrow’s  obligations  and 
er  head  of  individual  opportunities.  Offers  youth,  ambition, 
artment  without  all  top  drawer  intelligence,  basic  eilitorial 
ns.  Give  age,  experi-  experience,  some  capital,  love  of  busi- 
(which  will  remain  ness.  Seeks  responsibilities,  expert 

II  released  by  you)  guidance  in  learning  entire  business, 

salary  expected.  Box  chance  to  invest  with  view  towards 
Publisher.  eventual  partial  or  complete  control. 

_ _  California  preferred.  Consider  any- 

'RRATOR  WANTBD  where.  Box  3520,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
1m  own  maeklne  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

top  $1.16  konr,  ITH-  Prefer  offset  Litho  newspaper,  vet- 
uan'ent  plae#  in  good  eran  Army  Captain  with  12  years  ei- 
ituatlOB  tight  bnt  can  perience  In  offset  and  letterpress  and 
fishing  in  nearby  lake,  all  phases  of  production.  Army  Ume 
;s  eoilego  elose.  TOs  has  been  spent  in  supervision  of  offset 
n.  OamMidgs,  Okie.  »n<i  letterpress  plants  operated  by  the 

_ _  armed  forces.  Box  3535,  Editor  ft  I 

R-OPERATOR  Publisher. _ | 

SYNDICA’TE  SALES  MANAGER 

*  with  20  years’  experience  throughout 
the  country  as  salesman  and  in  exec- 

®®Jf*“***  ntive  positions  with  one  of  country  s 

*  niuvjf  — ?*ii  newspaper  syndicates  desires 

availsbio  with  Job.  connection.  Excellent  references 

in  scale.  information  upon  request. 

Box  3570.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

now  Intsrty^mi^:  oENERAL  MANAGER  —  Successful 
I  I  ^7  publisher,  38,  just  released  from  serv- 
TBs  Times,  Kslalgn,  Thoroughly  experienced  all  de¬ 

partments.  Seeks  opportunity  city  up 
to  75.000.  Aggressive,  diplomatic. 
Topflight  background.  Small  salary 
'ER  needed,  must  be  with  bonus.  Box  3584,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
hst  can  print.  Good  Usher. 

!  working  conditions.  - - - - 

es.  Write  Box  8440,  MANAGER,  Publisher’s  Assistant,  Edi- 
ler.  tor — Editor  with  front  office  experience 

— — - - -  wants  challenge  of  more  responsibility. 

BRATOR  wanted,  in-  Hplendid  record.  $7,000.  Will  pay  to 
rking  on  progressive  investigate.  Box  3552,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
pera.  Excellent  con-  Usher. 

I  from  Chicago.  Box  w  i 

Pnblisher.  illnnBin  Wnnini  fijegHlilt 

—  -  ■  ■=  NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE 

to — rDotographer  36,  thoroughly  experienced  all  phases 

- -  advertising,  circulation,  promotion, 

PHOTOGRAPHER  business  management.  Desires  Florida 
inancialiy  able  to  free  East  Coast,  Southern  California.  Avsil- 
I  spend  Winter  South-  able  Feb.  15th  at  $80  wk.  Write: 
estern  Ways.  Tucson,  Advertiser  LB;  Perry’s  Adv.  Agcy. 
gnment.  133  %  S.  Salisbury  St..  Raleigh,  N,  C. 

IDITOH  ft  PUBLISHER  for  Joniory  2«. 


ASSISTANT 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 

Well  known  Newspaper  in  the 
"over  100,000’’  class,  published 
near  New  York,  is  expanding  its 
Promotion  Department  and  seeks 
an  able  and  experienced  man  to 
take  charge  of  Editorial  and  Cir¬ 
culation  promotion,  including  the 
planning  and  staging  of  Public 
events. 

This  is  a  shirt  sleeve  Job  without 
fancy  starting  salary,  hut  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  offers  the  right  man  one 
of  the  finest  opportunities  in 
Newspaper  promotion  today. 

Please  send  a  complete  outline  of 
experience  snd  other  qualifications 
together  with  a  recent  snap  shot 
to 

Box  3573,  Editor  ft  Publisher 


Help  Wanted — Adsunistrative — 
Exeentive 

BOOKKEEPER  WANTED  for  Texas 
daily  newspaper  doing  about  $250,- 
000.00  annual  busineas.  Tbit  Job  will 
grow  into  a  position  as  business  man¬ 
ager  after  3  or  4  years.  Salary  will  be 
on  a  basis  of  the  opportunity,  with 
probably  a  higher  scale  than  moat 
newspapers  of  same  site.  In  answer¬ 
ing  give  all  details  about  your  qualifi¬ 
cations  snd  about  yourself  which  will 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  asking  fur¬ 
ther  information.  Box  8488,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Mackanical 

ASSISTANT  MECHANICAL 

Superintendent  who  can  assume  com¬ 
plete  charge  if  necessary  of  large  mod¬ 
ern  newspaper  plant.  Man  between 
35  and  45.  Must  be  familiar  with  ail 
mechanical  equipment  used  in  all  de¬ 
partments,  electrical  controls  and 
maintenance  snd  building  construc¬ 
tion.  Must  have  general  experience 
of  this  type,  not  interested  in  any 
present  or  former  head  of  individual 
mechanical  department  without  all 
these  quslifleations.  Give  age,  experi¬ 
ence,  references  (which  will  remain 
confidential  until  released  by  you) 
snd  approximate  salary  expected.  Box 
3466,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNOTTTB  OPERATOR  WANTBD 
One  able  to  tsrviea  own  maeklne  vn- 
ferred.  Union  shop,  $1.16  konr,  tTH* 
hour  week,  permanent  plaes  in  good 
town.  Housing  situation  tight  bnt  can 
bo  solved.  Good  fishing  in  nearby  lake. 
Fine  liberal  Arts  eoiloM  eloso.  no 
Daily  Jeffersonian,  Oamoridga,  Ohio. 

PRINTER-OPERATOR 
All  sround  good  man  wanted  to  work 
in  shop  of  South  Oosst  News,  Laguna 
Beach,  Oalifornia,  twieo  wotkiy.  Must 
be  good  St  mske-np.  Small,  eongenisl 
Union  shop,  good  working  eondltions. 
Rental  housing  availsbio  with  Job. 
Bonus  over  Union  sealo. 


OPERATOR  for  now  Intartypo  mixer: 
$65:  Mseblniat  Opwotor,  $$0.  Day 
work,  open  shop.  Tha  Timet,  Raleigh, 

N.  a 


PHOTOENGRAVER  needed,  must  be 
a  tine  etcher  that  can  print.  Good 
salary,  excellent  working  conditions. 
Submit  references.  Write  Box  8440, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wanted,  in¬ 
terested  in  working  on  progressive 
Country  newspapers.  Excellent  con¬ 
ditions.  60  miles  from  Chicago.  Box 
3514,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Hdp  Wanted — Photographer 

FEA’TURE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
Capable  of  and  financially  able  to  free 
lance,  who  plans  spend  Winter  South¬ 
west  contact  Western  Ways.  Tucson, 
Arizona  for  assignment. 


Situtiolu  Wanted — Art 


IIBWSFAPBB  OASTOONIST.  Simple, 
effective  etyle.  OWilian,  Army  news- 
Mper  experience.  Some  cartoons  re- 
^nted  Nationally.  Box  8458,  Editor 
I  Pnbliaher. 

'  KEWSFAPEB  IIJ.nSTBATOB 

Political  and  sports  cartoonist,  comics 
end  features  artist,  25  years’  experi¬ 
ence  on  metropolitan  newspapers,  de- 
lires  staff  spot.  New  York  City.  Now 
employed  but  wants  greater  opportun¬ 
ity.  Wide  versatility  and  creative 
ebility.  A  gold  mine  for  large  syndi- 
este.  Box  3548,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HEWS  ABTIST,  experienced,  will 
draw  exclusive  portraits  from  life  of 
newsworthy  personalities ;  theatrical, 
literary,  political,  etc.,  strong  tech¬ 
nique,  stronger  likenesses.  Box  3579, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitaatioaa  Waalad — Editorial 

editor,  Correspondent,  reporter,  25 
years'  experience  in  United  States 
and  abroad,  fluent  French,  understand 
Oerman,  read  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
Italian;  wilt  take  position  anywhere 
United  States  or  abroad,  msgaxine, 
newspaper,  publishing  house,  public 
relations,  or  liaison  man  who  can  get 
things  done.  Salary  range  $75  to  $100 
per  week.  Box  3442,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

t  EDITOR-WBITER,  Ex-WAO,  29. 
College.  Five  years  newspapers,  pub¬ 
licity.  Now  in  A-1,  N.T.O.  pnblle  rela¬ 
tions  post.  Seeks  good-salaried,  Mr- 
manent,  N.Y.O.  magasine  tob.  Fea- 
tsrea,  rewriting,  editing.  Box  8807, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  House  Organ,  plant  publica¬ 
tion;  handle  Public  Relations  same 
time.  10  years’  experience  house  or- 
fin,  weekly  newspaper,  publicity.  32. 
married,  two  children.  Metropolitan 
New  York.  Box  3558,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ABLE  EDITOR-EXECUTIVE 
leeks  wider  opportunity  after  19  years 
with  suburban,  daily  chain.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  from  “cub”  to 
editor-general  manager.  Accustomed 
to  responsibility.  Mature  judgment. 
Successful  in  public  contact.  Now 
employed.  Box  3545,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AAP  VETERAN — Freelanced  overseas 
year.  Business  Harvard  BA  Political 
Science  seeks  Newspaper,  magaxine  or 
publishing  leg  or  desk  work  Editoral 
future.  ^ecialty  writing  domestic 
politics.  Box  3534,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVIATION  EDITOR 
Just  finished  Air  Corps  manxine  job. 
Newspaper  experience.  A.B.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  3475,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

it  COPTREADER,  Veteran,  five  years’ 
experience,  desires  job  on  morning 
rim.  References.  Box  3574,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  SALES  Promotion — Edi¬ 
torial — Public  Relations.  Seasoned 
writer,  lay-out,  production,  campaign 
promotion,  copy,  booklets,  sales  pro¬ 
ducing  letters,  reports,  publicity  re¬ 
leases,  pictures.  Direct  mail  8  years’ 
experience.  U.  of  Wisconsin  grad.,  28, 
•ingle,  creative,  Vet.  Will  show  un- 
uiual  presentation  to  prospective  em¬ 
ployer.  Box  3523,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

EX-ARB(T  editor,  24,  College. 
Wants  writing-reporting  job  with  fut¬ 
ure  anywhere.  Lawrence  King,  95 
Linden  Boulevard,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

GIRL  REPORTER,  21,  resourceful. 
Editor  Weekly  College  paper;  gradu¬ 
ate.  News  flair.  Versatile  writer. 
Potential  newshawk.  Box  3554,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

HOUSE  ORGAN,  Editorial  assistant. 
Versatile  writer.  Make-up,  production, 
picture  pages.  Creative.  Experienced. 
University.  Single,  28.  Sample.  Box 
•576,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitnatioBS  Wantet! — Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSWOBIAN  wants 
chance  for  fuller  expression  of  talent 
in  wider  field.  Has  decided  to  try 
free-lancing.  Can  write  anything  you 
need  written  and  write  it  superlatively. 
Broad  background  in  every  phase  of 
writing  and  unlimited  contacts  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  my  headquarters.  Young,  attrac¬ 
tive,  plenty  of  fresh  ideas.  If  you  can 
use  me,  contact  Box  3521,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  CUB — After  one  year  of 
combat  determined  to  earn  my  Bread 
only  with  work  I  enjoy.  Hunting 
break  in  news  game  within  commuting 
distance  of  N.  Y.  0.,  23,  edited  H.  S., 
College,  army  papers.  Copyboy  N.  Y. 
Daily  News,  Army.  Box  3582,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

MARINE  CORPS  COMBAT  photogra¬ 
pher,  excellent  Public  Relations  ex¬ 
perience;  married;  Oar;  Camera  equip¬ 
ment.  Interested  in  newspaper  or 
public  relations  work.  Available 
March  1st.  Box  8436,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

it  MAGAZINE — Former  Army  Public 
Relations  officer,  4  years  reporter,  re¬ 
write,  free-lance,  wants  Editorial  post 
on  Magazine.  Alert,  energetic  has 
ideas  plus  initiative.  Knows  good 
copy,  can  edit.  Fully  aware  of  today’s 
trends  and  issues.  Box  3525,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITINO-PUBLICITY 
News  reporting,  editing,  feature  writ¬ 
ing,  New  York,  New  Jersey  experience. 
Journalism  degree.  Army  Public  Rela¬ 
tions,  American  Forces  Network  duties. 
Travel  anywhere.  Box  3541,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

NAVY  PRESS  officer.  30,  experienced 
reporter.  Chamber  of  Commerce  Pro¬ 
motion  director.  College  graduate 
seeking  position.  Box  3532.  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSPAPER  WOMAN,  40,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change.  20  years'  ex¬ 
perience.  Rewrite,  reporting,  copy- 
reader.  Box  3298,  Editor  A  publisher. 

■k  NOW  OUT  OF  ARMY,  reporter- 
eopyreader,  10  years'  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Seeks  job  with  future. 
Box  8419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Man,  26,  single,  ambi¬ 
tious,  wants  Magazine  or  Newspaper 
job  overseas.  Three  years’  reporting 
experience.  Will  go  anywhere,  pay 
half  passage.  Now  on  one  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  highest  rating  dailies.  Box 
3484,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  Veteran,  27,  College 
graduate  with  one  year  experience  on 
city  daily,  wants  a  fresh  start  in  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Writes  lucidly,  thinks  imag¬ 
inatively  and  souhdly.  Box  3540, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-COPTREADER.  Energetic 
young  College  woman.  Three  years 
metropolitan,  small  town  experience. 
Skilled  deskman,  versatile  writer.  Box 
3533,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

if  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER 
23,  College,  Ex-Army  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  photographer  seeks  start  on 
newspaper.  Box  3555,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  27,  6  years’  experience 
with  dailies,  trade  newspapers.  Seeks 
job  offering  promotion,  decent  salary. 
Box  3557,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

if  REPORTER — Editorial  research  ex¬ 
perienced,  seeks  position  metropolitan 
ares.  Veteran,  25,  Journalism  gradu- 
ate.  Box  3551,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BBPORTBR — Newt,  Features;  mar¬ 
ried.  Army,  Oollega  axperienea.  Wank 
job  with  future.  Box  8816,  Editor  A 
j^blisher. _ 

8POBT8  BDITOB 

With  30  years  writing  and  axeeutlve 
background  is  capable  off  planning  and 
directing  the  poet-war  sports  boom  for 
your  paper.  Married,  reliable.  Best 
references.  Write  Box  8846,  Bditor 
A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Experienced  newsman  wants  to  return 
to  full-time  Sports  in  small  depart¬ 
ment  afternoon  daily.  Box  3518,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Editorial 


YOU  ALWAYS  NEED 

a  good  man  I  Here’s  one  16  years 
small,  metropolitan  dailies  and  wire 
service;  still  young  physically,  men¬ 
tally;  married,  sober.  Want  to  leave 
big  city,  big  title,  big  money  for 
medium  sized  town,  progressive  news¬ 
paper.  References  from  nationally- 
known  friends  and  colleagues.  City  or 
managing  editorship.  Not  interested 
one-man  staff  or  “combination”  jobs 
and  don’t  answer  unless  you  want 
good  man  at  good  salary,  who  can 
handle  staff,  create  news  and  features; 
meet  public.  Take  up  to  40%  salary 
cut,  depending  living  expenses.  Box 
3517,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

if  COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  major  jour¬ 
nalism.  In  2  years  overseas,  wrote 
and  edited  weekly  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  summaries;  also  served  as  mili¬ 
tary  cryptanalyst.  Have  writing  abil¬ 
ity  and  creative  imagination.  Have 
wide  knowledge  of  world  and  national 
affairs,  sports,  entertainment  field. 
Want  chance  to  break  into  Journalism 
or  allied  field;  will  go  anywhere  in 
U.  S.  Balary  secondary,  23  years  old, 
single.  Box  3550,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELEGRAPH  BDITOB 
Thoroughly  experienced,  immediately 
available.  Box  8859,  Editor  A  P’ub- 
lisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 

Other  experience.  Wants  more  re¬ 
sponsible  work  on  small  sHernoon 
daily.  Box  3519,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

VETERAN.  Experienced  all  City 
beats.  State  and  Sunday  desks.  Well 
informed;  widely  traveled.  Prefer¬ 
ence  morning  paper  in  Southern  city 
of  30,000-80.000.  William  T.  Barnett. 
Box  3506.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR,  newspaper  and  or¬ 
ganizational  experience:  College  grad¬ 
uate;  familiar  Social.  Political  field; 
good  background  English.  .Tournalism. 
Can  handle  promotion.  Box  3505, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER,  experienced  in  reporting,  re¬ 
write,  make-up.  _  Excellent  record  on 
newspapers,  national  news  magazine. 
Conscientious,  initiative;  College.  Vet¬ 
eran.  Seeks  promising  offer;  any¬ 
where.  Box  3538.  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

WANT  JOB — Journalism  BA;  39.  Ad 
A  public  relations  manager  hotel 
chain;  Adman,  reporter;  Advertising 
manager  daily  39-44;  Army  public  re¬ 
lations  to  discharge  on  Feb.  6.  Ready 
then ;  arrange  now.  G.  V.  Dill,  Oakes. 
N.  Dak. 


SitaatioBs  Wanto^— Mackarical 

it  ATTENTION  PUBLISHERS  OF 
MEDIUM  SIZE  DAILIES 
Available  immediately — thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  Composing  Room  foreman. 
Best  references.  Veteran.  Married. 
Union.  Box  3569,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  executive,  ambi¬ 
tious,  young,  experienced  both  small 
and  large  dailies.  Competent  all  de¬ 
partments.  Congenial  yet  effective. 
Can  coordinate  and  maintain  harmony. 
Best  of  references.  Box  3516,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

OOMPOSIHO  BOOM  foramaa,  Uaian, 
8  to  14  machina  plant.  Intarviaw. 
Bast  rafarencaa.  South,  Southwest  pra- 
fsrrsd.  Box  8892,  Editor  A  Publishsr. 

EXPERIENCED  Engraver  -  Photogra¬ 
pher  needs  job.  South  or  West,  over 
20,000  circulation.  Box  3575,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FOREMAN  EXPERIENCED;  Familiar 
all  phases  Composing  Room  operation; 
good  record;  references.  Box  3536, 
Elditor  A  Publisher. 

FRE88MAM  AND  STBHBOFTYFEJt. 
Union  prsas  sard.  Dally  prafarrad. 
Age  $0,  married.  Veteran.  Box  ISOS, 
^tor  A  Pttbliahar. 

PHOTO-BNG&AVEB 
Veteran,  8  years  axparienee.  desires 
position  in  medlam  sisa  newspaper 
plant.  Especially  intaraated  to  naw 
or  contemplated  planta.  Can  fnraiab 
references.  Box  8384,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
Itoher. 


Sitoations  Wanted — Meckanical 


if  X'itUTU-EN  GRAVER — 
Serviceman,  snigle,  28,  wants  appren¬ 
ticeship  job  in  photo-engraving.  Pre¬ 
fers  newspaper  with  two  or  three  jour¬ 
neyman  plant.  Prefers  Illinois,  Mich¬ 
igan  or  Ohio  but  will  go  anywhi-re. 
Fundamental  knowledge  of  photo-en¬ 
graving  process.  Qualified  as  union 
newspaper  compositor.  Can  pinch  hit 
as  linotype  operator.  Will  be  able  to 
start  May  1.  Can  furnish  excellent 
references.  This  is  my  bid  for  the 
future.  Write  Johnnie  J.  Berry,  916 

Gordon  Ave.,  Madison ville,  Ky. _ 

OOMPOSmO  ROOM  FOREMAN  or 
SUPER^TENDENT — Experienced  in 
all  departments  of  daily  newspaper. 
Capable  of  strong  leadership.  Held 
present  position  16  years  as  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent.  Married,  40  years 
of  age,  union.  Can  guarantee  a  paper 
of  good  typographical  appewance  and 
controlled  page  costs.  Position  must 

?>rovide  good  salary  and  promise  of 
uture  advancement.  Box  3450,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

OOMPOSINO  ROOM  FOBEMAN 
now  employed,  getting  top  reanlta, 
wants  change.  No  job  too  big  or  too 
tough.  Capable  leader.  Union,  know 
all  departments.  Best  of  referents; 
will  go  anywhere.  Box  8408,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
40  years  old,  alert  and  progressive; 
proven  knowledge  Union  laws,  con¬ 
tracts,  personnel.  References  for  P*s4 
25  years  gladly  furnished.  Box  3432, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Sitoationa— Pnhfic  RaUiiaM 

THOROUGHLY  experienced  newspa¬ 
perman,  now  holding  responsible  posi¬ 
tion  with  press  assoeiation,  WMts  to 
enter  public  relations  field.  Di^rsl- 
fied  background,  but  no  floater.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  young.  Boat  of  roferraces  to 
back  up  top  reputation.  Smooth 
writer,  editor.  No  prims  donna,  fake 
or  day-dreamer.  Anxious  to  secure 
position  of  permanency,  but 
rut.  Location  immaterial.  Nothing 
under  $4,500.  Box  8898,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

educational,  with  teaching  or 
counselling,  by  Columbia  Journalism 
grad  and  Washington  newspaper  man 
lately  instructor  “foxhole  university. 
Exp.  advertising,  service  editing,  per¬ 
sonnel;  know  photography,  offset 
radio,  magazine  field,  research.  Single 
Veteran.  Box  8492,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

- PUBLICIST 

Woman,  30,  wants  to  promote  Liberal 
political  or  Social  organization  or  in¬ 
stitution  in  New  York  Ten 

years  general  reporting,  3  on  mrge 
Metropolitan  paper.  One  New  lork 
City  publicity.  Accurate, 
times  original.  Now  employed,  $4,000. 
Box  3526,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  woman  writer,  colorful 
style.  25,  College  graduate,  wants  job 
with  New  York  City  public  relation 
firm,  1  */4  years  reporter  San  Francisco 
daily,  year’s  experience  each  as  ad¬ 
justment  correspondent :  retail  copy¬ 
writer.  Box  3537,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

EX -NAVY  OFFICER,  7  years  news, 
radio,  publicity,  now  with  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Former  City  Editor  daily. 
Top  feature  and  makeup  experience. 
Good  executive.  Married,  31,  child. 
Go  anywhere.  $5,000  minimum.  Box 
3542,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

if  OOLUGE  journalism  staff  or  pub¬ 
licity.  M.8.  to  J.,  Medill.  10  yearu 
reporting  copyraadtng.  Owns  8pe^ 
Graphic.  Armr  Vstoran.  Box  8418, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SHualiow  Waato4 — Phntogrigkto 

if  YOUNG  MAN — Three  years  Army 
combat  and  Public  Relations  Photog¬ 
rapher  plus  2  ^ears  News  syndicate 
work,  seeks  position  in  news  or  pub¬ 
licity  field.  Have  Graphic.  Box  3528, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

if  WASHINGTON,  D.  O.— Experienced 
photographer  Veteran,  will  represent 
Newspapers  and  Magazines  in  the  Cap¬ 
itol.  Excellent  contacts.  Modera'  re¬ 
tainer.  Box  3571,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Jlai,  or  re  A  A  C^omment  on  ^}f}ewApaperA 


FOLLOWING  are  excerpts  from  union  publications  revealing  their 
ottitudes  toward  newspapers 


LAST  week  we  noted  that  news¬ 
paper  columnists  in  1946  are 
in  for  some  searching  analysis 
by  editors  as  to  their  techniques 
and  their  value.  “Editors  must 
once  again  edit  their  own  pa¬ 
pers,”  we  commented. 

Maurice  S.  Sherman,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  agrees 
with  most  of  what  we  said  and 
carries  it  a  bit  further  in  an  art¬ 
icle,  “The  Editor  and  the  Colum¬ 
nist,”  appearing  in  the  Fall  issue 
of  Public  Opinion  Quarterly. 

“With  newspaper  columnists, 
or  commentators,  I  have  no  par¬ 
ticular  quarrel,”  Mr,  Sherman 
writes.  “They  are  on  the  whole 
a  most  diverting  lot.  My  quar¬ 
rel  is  with  the  newspapers  that 
have  found  it  easier  and  cheaper 
to  avail  themselves  of  columnists 
than  to  present  editorials  of 
their  own  having  the  substance 
and  vigor  of  an  earlier  day.” 

Mr.  Sherman  notes  a  “deca¬ 
dence  of  the  editorial  page” 
which  might  have  begun  even 
before  the  columnists  began  to 
carve  out  a  place  for  themselves. 
“The  editorial  page,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  had  become  so  perfunc¬ 
tory  and  inane  as  to  serve  no 
really  useful  purpose,”  he  states. 
They  became  loaded  down  with 
“vaporish  stuff,”  “a  sloppy  re¬ 
hash  of  the  news  with  little  or 
no  comment  interjected,”  mostly 
of  the  “if,  but.  and  on  the  other 
hand”  type  of  writing.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  newspapers 
continued  to  hold  their  editorial 
pages  to  a  high  degree  of  excel- 
ence,  he  writes,  “but  by  and 
large  editorial  pages  the  coun¬ 
try  over  merited  the  criticism  so 
frequently  levelled  against 
them.” 

Thus,  the  situation  was  made 
to  order  for  the  columnists  who 
wrote  under  a  by-line  the  kind 
of  editorials  for  which  there  was 
an  unsatisfied  demand  and  “the 
newspaper  with  a  weak  editorial 
page  was  easily  persuaded  to 
make  up  the  deficiency  by  this 
ex  cathedra  evaluation  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  political  and  social  com¬ 
plexities.” 

Mr.  Sherman  continues:  “If 
most  of  these  columnists  started 
out  with  the  commendable  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  informative  and 
objective,  by  far  the  larger  num¬ 
ber  soon  gave  it  up  to  become 
propagandists  for  their  own  pet 
causes.  Obsessed  with  the  jus¬ 
tice  or  injustice  of  some  partic¬ 
ular  measure,  or  developing  a 
like  or  dislike  for  some  particu¬ 
lar  figure  in  public  life,  they 
swing  almost  daily  into  a  reiter¬ 
ation  of  their  theme.  Many  a 
columnist  has  outworn  his  wel¬ 
come  by  continually  harping  on 
a  fixed  idea  or  delusion.  .  .  . 

“No  one  would  wish  to  con¬ 
tend  that  our  crop  of  columnists 
is  not  without  its  place  in  mat¬ 
ters  journalistic.  One  might 
wish  them  to  be  more  objective 
and  less  pontifical,  more  judicial 
and  less  passionate,  but  this 
might  be  said  of  some  editors 
also.  If  they  have  served  to  con¬ 
vince  publishers  that  it  pays  to 
have  a  clear-cut  editorial  policy 
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expressed  with  vigor  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  a  policy  that  does 
not  underestimate  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  reader  and  his  de¬ 
sire  to  be  informed,  these  col¬ 
umnists  have  served  a  useful 
purpose. 

“To  regain  the  prestige  that 
was  once  attached  to  the  editor¬ 
ial  page  it  should  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  banish  columnists  en¬ 
tirely,  but  there  is  no  excuse  for 
having  them  appear  in  such 
alarming  profusion.  .  .  .  And 
columnists  should  never  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  satisfactory  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  editorial  page  itself. 

“The  editorial  writer  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  his  hire  and  his  qualifi¬ 
cations  should  be  commensurate 
to  the  importance  of  his  work. 
Let  him  be  given  the  fullest  op¬ 
portunity  for  free  expression, 
consistent  with  the  paper's 
avowed  principles  and  policies, 
and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
his  voice  becomes  an  influence 
in  this  community.  Money 
spent  on  improving  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  quality  of  the  editor¬ 
ial  page  is  spent  to  far  better 
advantage  than  fees  for  colum¬ 
nists  who  add  little  or  nothing 
to  the  enduring  reputation  of  a 
newspaper.” 

Mr.  Sherman  concludes  with 
the  observation  “signs  multiply 
that  more  and  more  newspapers 
are  turning  in  this  direction.” 

There  will  be  more  of  this  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  role  of  the  colum¬ 
nist  in  modern  newspapers.  It 
should  provide  a  lively  topic  for 
every  editors’  gathering. 

*  *  * 

IN  OUR  Jan.  12  Shop  Talk,  we 

endeavored  to  explain  what 
happened  to  that  half  million 
tons  of  imported  wood  pulp  that 
hasn't  gone  into  newsprint.  But 
by  the  time  the  facts  given  us  by 
W.  LeRoy  Neubrech,  chief  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Unit,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  got  into 
print,  they  were  badly  garbled. 
Here  is  the  straight  dope. 

As  of  Jan.  3,  total  imported 
woodpulp  amounted  to  672.264 
short  tons.  According  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce:  “42% 
was  unbleached  sulphite  wood 
pulp,  about  41%  unbleached 
sulphate  wood  pulp  (kraft)  and 
about  8%  bleached  sulphite 
grades  other  than  high  alpha 
and  dissolving.  The  remaining 
9%  was  mechanical  pulp, 
bleached  sulphate,  special  chem¬ 
ical  grades  of  bleached  sulphite, 
and  soda  pulp.” 

Newsprint  is  manufactured 
from  approximately  85%  mech¬ 
anical  (groundwood)  wood  pulp 
and  about  15%  sulphite  wood 
pulp.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
above  only  a  small  quantity  of 
the  import  is  mechanical 
groundwood  pulp.  Mr.  Neu¬ 
brech  states  “It  is  possible  that 
the  U.  S.  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  may  have  used  a  small 
quantity  of  the  imported  sul¬ 
phite  pulp.  However,  most  of 
the  imported  sulphite  pulp  has 
gone  into  book  and  writing 
papers,  tissue  papers,  and  similar 
types  of  paper.” 


“.  .  .IF  YOU’RE  wondering 
about  the  rash  of  strike  news 
in  the  daily  press  that  lists  pros¬ 
pective,  probable,  and  possible 
strikes  along  with  actual  strikes 
(worker  not  industry),  you  can 
cease  worrying.  The  news  ser¬ 
vices  get  their  best  price  for 
strike  news  and  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  daily  press  caters  to 
the  businesses  that  subsidize  it 
by  playing  strikes  for  all  they’re 
worth.  . . .” — Southern  California 
Teamster,  (AFL),  Los  Angeles, 
Circ.  38,000. 

*  *  * 

“WHAT  THE  owners  and  mana¬ 
gers  of  this  paper  (Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer)  want  is  complete 
liquidation  of  labor  unions. 
That  and  only  that,  it  seems,  will 
satisfy  the  irresponsible  gimlet 
minds  of  black  reaction  and  in¬ 
cipient  fascism  in  the  front  of- 
ice  of  the  PD,  Eventually  or¬ 
ganized  workers  of  this  com¬ 
munity  will  have  to  devise  ef¬ 
fective  ways  and  means  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Plain  Dealer.  Ap¬ 
peals  to  reason  and  democratic 
American  standards  of  fairness 
will  not  be  one  of  the  methods, 
because  the  paper’s  editorial 
policies  as  to  labor  relations  ev¬ 
idence  no  awareness  of  such  me¬ 
thods.” — Cleveland  Union  Lead¬ 
er  (CIO),  Circ.  8,000. 

*  «  » 

“EVERY  now  and  then  a  com¬ 
mercial  newspaper  takes  it 
upon  itself  to  alienate  the  public 
against  workers  in  the  town. 
Yet  the  town’s  workers  are  the 
ones  who  support  the  newspa¬ 
per,  not  the  industries.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  founded  on  its  circula¬ 
tion.  Without  your  weekly  pay¬ 
ments  to  your  carriers,  the 
newspaper  could  obtain  no  ad¬ 
vertising.  Yet  newspapers 
strike  back  at  the  common 
people  who  support  them.  They 
twist  labor  news  without  real¬ 
izing  that  their  paper  is  read  and 
supported  by  the  working  class.” 
— The  Labor  Beacon  (AFL), 
Michigan  City,  Ind.,  Cir.  10,000. 

•  *  • 

‘  .  .  .THE  press  of  the  United 
States  is  pretty  generally 
lined  up  on  the  side  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Manufacturers  Associa¬ 
tion  against  labor.  Very  clever¬ 
ly  they  have  used  the  printed 
word  (T  only  know  what  I  read 
in  the  papers’)  to  build  up  the 
minds  of  the  uninformed,  prej¬ 
udice  against  strikers  such  as 
those  of  the  UAW-CIO  now 


during  this  strike  period. 

fighting  the  billion-dollar  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  automobile  monop¬ 
oly,  for  a  living  wage.  .  . 

Terre  Haute  Advocate  (AFL) 
Cir.  3,500. 

*  *  • 

“TO  THE  ‘Seven  Wonders’  of 
the  world  should  be  added  the 
political  gullibility  of  the  work¬ 
ers.  Workers  gulp  down  the 
political  moonshine  concocted 
by  those  master  brewers  of  the 
capitalist  press,  Pegler,  Sokol- 
sky,  Lawrence,  Sullivan,  Kent 
Co.,  and  I  mean  gulp,  because 
to  my  mind,  gulp  means  to  " 
drink  in  a  hurry,  never  know¬ 
ing  or  tasting  what  you  are 
drinking  until  you  are  blind 
drunk,  talking  and  believing  ut¬ 
ter  nonsense  and  staggering  all 
over  the  place.” — Buffalo  Union 
Leader  (CIO),  Cir.  30,000,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

•  *  • 

“JUST  about  every  daily  paper 
in  the  nation  has  been  ‘raising 
Ned‘  lately  about  strikes  and 
clamoring  for  repressive  legis¬ 
lation.  Not  one,  however,  has 
shown  any  concern  over  a  far 
greater  loss  to  production 
caused  by  another  factor— 
namely,  illness  and  injury  on  the 
job.  .  .  .  However,  you  don’t 
find  newspapers  championing  « 
health  insurance  legislation  to  I 
end  such  loss — on  the  contrary,  I 
most  of  them  are  opposing  it.” —  I 
The  Union  (AFL)  Smithport,  I 
Pa.,  Circ.  21,173.  I 


“WHEN  a  chain  store  system  is 
publicly  accused  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  of  cheating  the 
American  public  out  of  $21,000- 
000  in  six  years,  that  should  be 
news.  Don’t  you  think  so? 
However,  the  controlled  press, 
always  in  cahoots  with  big  busi¬ 
ness,  don’t  feel  that  its  millions 
of  readers  would  be  interested 
in  the  accusation  of  Congress¬ 
man  Wright  Patman,  as  reported 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  .  . 
“However,  chain  stores  which 
do  hundreds-of-millions-of-dol- 
lars  worth  of  business  annually, 
are  good  advertising  customers 
for  daily  newspapers,  and  how 
they  make  their  profits  is  appar¬ 
ently  of  no  concern  to  the  pa¬ 
pers.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  the  newspapers 
consider  their  function  in  life, 
outside  of  making  money.  ...” 
United  Rubber  Worker  (CIO), 
Akron,  Cir.  116,512. 


One  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  Necro  re¬ 
tainers  once  said  of  this  creat  American:— 
“He  aho’  is  wise  because  he  is  the  ASK- 
INCEST  man  I  ever  knowed.”  Ben  bad  an 
inquisitive  mind  and,  versed  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  he  knew  that  EVERY  ONE 
seeks  wisdom  in  this  manner. 

The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  makes  it  very  easy  indeed 
for  newspapers  to  carry  on  the  Franklin 
idea. 


The  Columbus  Dispatch  (E-138,317^ 
8-156,418}  has  renewed  its  contract  for 
The  Haskin  Service. 
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LINOTYPE 


Linotype  agrees  that 


a  newspaper 


[Tliat  BroadMtt 
Mm  T0n  What 
^  Did  Not  Do 


is  much  more  than  a  business;  it  is  much  more  than  a  medium  of 
entertainment;  it  is  much  more  than  a  purveyor  of  intelligence.  It 


hit  HOMatlY* 


for  it  holds  within  itself  the  means  of  molding  public  opinion.  And 
that  opinion,  if  it  is  to  be  sound  and  therefore  effective,  must  be 
based  on  an  unimpassioned  study  of  unimpassioned  facts. 

“The  newspaper  offers  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity.  Used 
as  it  should  be  used,  without  bias,  without  fear,  without  favor,  it 
can  be  a  great  instrument  of  democracy. 


Lester  Markel,  Sunday  Editor,  TheNewYork  Times.  From 
The  Newspaper— Its  Making  and  Its  Meaning  (Scribner) 


AVER  a  year  ago,  before  the  end 
^  of  the  war,  THE  WASHING¬ 
TON  DAILY  NEWS  published  the 
first  issue  of  “Appliance  Whole¬ 
salers  and  Distributors  In  The 
Washington  Area.” 


So  great  was  the  response  to  the  book¬ 
let,  and  so  many  were  the  requests  for 
It,  that  we  have  enlarged  It  and  added 
more  information  in  this  second  addition. 
Here,  in  one  pocket  size  listing,  is  the 
information  every  dealer  wants  regarding 
the  all-important  Washington  appliance 
market. 


It's  yours  for  tho  asking,  if  you're  in¬ 
terested  in  this  important  phase  of  the 
Great  Washington  Market. 
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MRMINOHAM . Fart 
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